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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HAVE amufed and inftru&ed myfelf 
in writing the Life of Ruddiman, which 


I now prefume to deliver to the world. 


But, whether I fhall either in@rua, or. 


amufe, the reader, it is not for me to de- 


termine. 
I have end ured to ieee the re- 
membrance is ie olar, who, by his lal 


©) Si 
`N (E 
eai 
= 

o 


promoted the intérefts of penne anc 
protect a character, which, for its ` 
may be offered, as an example, to imitation. 
More leifure, and better talent lini I 
pofiefs, might have done eae iu ftice ta 
his memory, by difplaying his worth to 
greater advantage, 

This Narrative, I have tried to ornament 
with fuch decorations, as I FeR would 
gratify oe ind illuftrate the fubje 
There is prefixed a portrait of ee vene ie 


Grammiarian 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Grammarian, which was painted by De 
Nune, who has preferved a ftriking like- 
nefs, though he is not mentioned by Mr. 
Waipole; and which was engraved by the 
greateft artift, among the great, in the pre- 
fent day. The original picture is in the 
houfe. of Ruddiman’s fon-in-law, James 
Steuart, efquire, in Saint Andrew’s Square, 
Edinburgh. There is fubjoined to this 
Advertifement a fac fimile of the hand-writ- 
ing, and fignature, of Ruddiman, at a latd 
period of his age, serge his manufcript 
notes on his Vindication of Buchanan. In the 
Appendix, No. 3, will be found jac fimiles 
of the fub{criptions, of the eminent lawyers, 
wW py in she bore teftimony to the merits 

their librarian. And, there is added, as 


J 


AATA i Pea Se riley tex ~ 7 
a tail-piece, the ticket, which afcertained 


O 


Rud seals books; and which the late 


Lord Hailes recommended to my attentiop 


ike. CW faving Ceen pr S/E V 
fe H aS, Ce at Er y ors Rowe- 
d, parle Haou qe In Sec rfen = 
cy of the Mttr, » partt &y ER 
Ignorance or Sve allentvwon o o [the Pro 5 
bev: Í frave lharefort, fin ce Hee te 
A os of ee Ae a a 
wn c et Hre AEE VEET POAR 
Un Llecs infer eb! u B Ea] He Te a 
ane corre Ae oll Hee Fautts, eure V" 
Hrege (fet are amos minede, fea? 
Dover. 


Lhe Portrait of Ruddiman is to face the Title; 
and 


The Appendix, No. 3S. "tO follow page 380, 
Hy Signat ture B-b, 
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THOMAS RUDDIMAN, A. M. 


HE defire of prefent praife, or the ambi- 
tion of pofthumous fame, may be confider- 
ed as the ftrongeft incentives of the human race. 
While animated by fuch motives, the ftudent is 
neither difcouraged, by any difficulty; nor overpow- 
ered, by whatever labour. Whether he trim the 
lamp, or rife with the fin, he makes: difcoveries, 
that are ufeful to man, or he compofes writings, 
which, as they inftruct by their notices, or pleafe 
by their elegance, either facilitate the acquirement 
of knowledge, or fmooth the afperities of life. 
He, who in this manner fpends his days and 
nights, in benefiting mankind, is at leaft entitled 
to the recollection of pofterity. By refufing him 
this boon, we deprive him of the great incentive 
of his labour, By withholding the chief reward of 
B his 
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5 THE LIFE OF [B. 1674 
his toil, we injure the benefactor, who had ex- 
plained to us fome ufeful quality of matter; we 
contemn the philologift, who had inftructed us 
in the elements of language; or we difregard the 
pleafant companion, who hall gladdened our me- 
lancholy hours. 

But, it is the praife of biography, that the li- 
terary world are enabled, by its recollections, to 
difcharge a fair debt, one the transfer of pro- 
perty, or the obligation of a loan; to be juft, with- 
out coft; andto be grateful, without mae 

Of the numbers of men, who have benefited 
our fathers by their ftudies, and added to the re- 
putation of Great Britain by their learning, few 
will be found to be better entitled to biographical 
notice, than Ruddiman, whether we confider the 


‘ufefulne{s of his works, the modefty of his nature, 


or the difintereftednefs of his fpirit. He too was 


Ancited to employ “ laborious days,” and fleeplefs 


nights, by the hope, that pofterity would at laft 
award him the juftice, which his contemporaries 
often denied him. The time is now come, when 


an attempt is made, to fulfil his wih, by ‘endea- 


vouring to ftate his pretenfions, and to eftimate 
his worth. In making’ this attempt, after abler 
writers ‘had relin tiie the tafk, it‘has fallen to 
my lot, to colleé& the incidents of his life; in order 
that his merits may be known, and his example 

may be followed. 
The county.of Banff, ra the partth of Boyndie, 
have 


+e aen 
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have the credit of Ruddiman’s birth. In October 
1674, he was born on the farm of Raggel, in the 
barony of Baldavy, which is fituated on the hore 
of the Murray-firth, near the confluence of the 
river Dovern, within three miles of the thire- 
town of Banff. 

Margaret Simpfon, his mother, was the daugh- 
ter of Andrew Simpfon, who occupied the farm 
of Little Ratie, in the fame parih. - His father 
was James Ruddiman, who was born in the pariflr 
of Alva, but removed to the farm of Rageel, 
which was then the property of Mr. Ogilvy of 
Baldavy ; and’which, by one of thofe changes that 
are incident to fmall eftates, has fince become a 
part of the poffeffions of the Earl of Findlater. 
James Ruddiman was long remembered for his 
agricultural knowledge, as a farmer, and for his 
feafonable charity, as a neighbour. He was one 
of thofe men, who, with great corporeal powers, 
poffeis a tender heart. “When he heard of the de 
mife of Charles Il. hè fhed many tears. Such 
was the attachment to monarchy, which twenty 
years of anarchial fanaticifm had begotten in the 
nation! ` His fon Thomas, who, when he was 
only ten years, two months, and nineteen days old; 
beheld that burft of his father’s loyalty, remem- 
bered it ever after with a livelinefs, which may 
perhaps have influenced his future conduct. (a) 


(a), Ruddiman’s Animadvérfions on Man, 1749, p..to. 
B 2 Young 
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Young Ruddiman was initiated in grammar at 
the parifh fchool of Boyndie, which was diftant a 
mile from his father’s dwelling; and which was 
then taught by George Morifon, whom his pupil 
always tailed f for his attention and his fkill. To 
this {chool the boy walked every morning, carry- 
in ng his daily provifions with him. He ts faid to 
have been conftantly accompanied bya dog, 
which, when he had proceeded to the top of Toot- 
ing-hillock, the half-way refting-place, always re- 
turned home, after partaking of his victuals. This 
ftory is ftill remembered, as if there were in it 
fomethine sD gid We may fuppofe, how- 
ever, that the excurfion was equally agreeable to 
both parties: and when it was once known, that 
the dog was to eat at a particular place, at a ftated. 
hour, an appropriate allowance was conftantly 
made for him. Whether Ruddiman had a natu- 
ral fondnefs for dogs, or whether a particular at- 
tachment began, when impreffions are eafily 
made, which are long remembered, cannot now 
be afcertained. He certainly, throughout a lone 
life, had a fucceffion of dogs, which were invari- 
ably called Rafal; and which, being fpringing 
fpaniels, ever accompanied him in all his walks, 
He ufed with affectionate recollection to enter- 
tain his friends with ftories of dogs; which all 

nded to fhow the fidelity of that ufeful animal 
to man. 

Meantime the intellett, and memory, and dili- 


gence, 
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gence, of Ruddiman carried him on before the 
other fcholars of the fame ftanding. From Simp- 
fon’s grammar he learned the rudiments of the 
Latin language. As he advanced in his philologi- 
cal courfe, he was firft ftruck with the Metamor- 
photes of Ovid. The ftories excited his curiofi- 
ty; and his curiofity was gratified by the ftories. 
The {choolmaiter, feeing his eagernefs, and know- 
ing his talents, allowed him: to prefs forward, 
without waiting the tardy progrefs of flower boys. 
This example is recorded, that it may be fol- 
lowed. It is remarkable, that Ovid, of all the 
clafficks, was the firft, and the laft, favourite of 
Ruddiman, as that lufcious poet had equally beer 

of Milton. In his youth Ruddiman was charmed 
with the gaiety of Ovid’s fancy, the fpritelinefs of 
his wit, with the elegance, and clearnefs of his lan- 
guage; and during the languor of age, the gram- 
marian was pleafed with the purity and flow of his 
diction, with his moral examples, and with his 
ufeful leffons of life. (b) 

The time came at laft, when Ruddiman was to 
try his ftrength, on a more confpicuous theatre, 
againft the ableft youths of the North. In Oc- 
tober 1690, at the age of fixteen, he left his home, 
without the knowledge of his father, who, thinking 
him too young to encounter the obftruétions of 
life, had oppofed his defign; in order to gain by 


(2) Vindication of Buchanan, p. 377-8-9. 
B 3 competition, 
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6 THE LIFE OF B. 1674. 
competition, at the King’s college, Aberdeen, a 
prize, which, our ftudent had heard, was annually 
given to genius and learning. His fifter Agnes 
put a guinea in his pocket, which being a large 
contribution, at a needy moment, he always men- 
tioned to her praife, and timely repaid to her off- 
{pring. 

On the road he is faid to have been met near 
the Starbriges by gypfies, who ftripped him of his’ 
cloaths. “From this -difafter a.diftinguifhing fea- 
ture of Ruddiman’s character began to appear. 
In the courfe of an extended life, he conftantly 
evinced, that though a modeft, he was a refolute, 
man; who, relying on the confcioufnefs of his own 
powers, and the fteadinefs of his own exer- 
tions, was never turned afide, from a fair ob- 
ject, by whatever oppofition. At Aberdeen he 
at length appeared, without friends, or recom- 
mendations, or even the decent apparel, which 
procures a civil reception to ftrangers. 

The village, at the mouth of the Don, had be- 
come probably a feat of learning, as early as the re- 
moval of the fee of the bifhop, from Mortlach to 
Aberdon, in July 1142. It was not, however, till the 
conclufion of the fifteenth century, that the King’s 
college was here founded by bifhop Elphinfton, 
who rofe to the higheft offices, in the church, and 
ftate, by his merits; and whofe offices were yet 


“~ 


nierior to his worth. The utility of his actions 


hed a luftre around him, while he lived; and 
tranfmitted, 
Pe a SSS = zN 
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tranfmitted, after his death, a renown, which will 
continue refplendent, as long as the ufefulnefs of 
his eftablifhments fhal! continue to be felt by his 
country. The famous Hector Boethius, whom 
he brought from Paris, was the firft principal. 
John Vaus was the original profeffor literarum 
bumaniorum, who, as he publifhed the firft gram- 
matical treatife, may be regarded as the Whit- 
tington of Scotland. (c) 

What number of fcholars affembled at the 
King’s college, under the government of Boethius, 
or were taught Latin by Vaus; how many were 
inftructed in divinity, or fcience, during the firft 
fifty years, I am unable to tell. When queen 
Mary came there, in the courfe of her northern 
tour, in 1562, fhe found only fifteen, or fixteen, 
ftudents; a paucity, which was doubtlefs owing 
to the violences of the Scottifh reformation. (4) 

This univerfity was foon after violated by the 
reforms of the regent Murray, who, under the 


(c) In primam doétrinalis Alexandrini partem, ab Jod. 
Bad. Afcenfio recognitam Commentarii; ab eodem Afcen- 
fio itidem recogniti atque imprefli, Paris ab eund. 1522. 4to. 

(d) Randolph, the Englith ambafiador, wrote to Cecil, 
the fecretary of ftate, from Old Aberdeen, the aif Auguft 
1562—“ The quene in her progrefle is now come as far 
« as Olde Aberdine, the bifhop’s feat, and whear alfo the 
« univerfitie is, or at the leaft one colledge with fifteen or 
e fixteen {collers. Yt fandeth within one mile of the other, 
~ which men report to be more beautiful and myche richer.” 
{ This letter is in the paper-office. ] 

Ba authority 


& 
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authority ofan act of his own parliament, (d ) which 
provided that, ‘the teacheris of zouth fuld be 
* tryed be the vifitoris of the kirk,” expelled 
the profefiors, and appointed a principal.—The 
new plan of education, which was drawn by the 
reforming hand of Buchanan, was intended, not 
for St, Andrew’s alone, but for Glafeow, and for 
Aberdeen. (¢) Yet, was it never ratified, as to 
Aberdeen, either by any act of the legiflature, or 
by the charter of the king. 

There were various attempts, indeed, from 
1584 to 1597, to obtain the fanction of parlia- 
ment to this zova fundatio, for the King’s col- 
lege. But, they were all difappointed, in the 
end, by the addrefs of James Elphinfton, who 
was a lord of feffion, (f) and became the fecre- 
tary of ftate ; and who, confidering thefe attempts 
eigos offered to the eftablifhments of his 
ous kinfman, “ the founder,” contrived to 
reject ik management what he could not with- 
ftand by power. In this manner, did the King’s 
college efcape the pruning-knife of the kok, 


(d) if. Ja. 6, N° 11. An. 1567. 
See in the PPENDIX, ° I. a copy, from the re- 
(e) A N py, from th 


cords, of the very curious a&, < For Reformatioun of the 
‘« Univerfitie of St, Androis.” 


(/) He was firft appointed by the title of Invernochtie, 
on the 4th of March 1586; and became the Lord Prefident 
of the Court of Seffion,on the 1 of March 1605. [Lord 
Hailes’s Catal. of the Lords of Seffion, 6-7.] 


Fearing 
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Fearing future reforms, during ages of innovation, 
the profeffors of that univerfity obtained from par- 
liament, in 1633, and in 1662, confirmations of 
the original foundation, which enabled the King’s 
college to confer degrees of every kind, as fully 
as the univerfities’of Paris, or Bologna, could 
grant academick honours, as rewards of literary 
acquifitions. 

The reforms, and revolutions, of Scotland had 
no happy influence on her genius, and literature, 
during feveral ages. This fad truth may be 
fuficiently eftablifhed by a fhort enumeration 
of thofe, who, by devoting their lives to ufeful 
ftudies, amidft fanaticifm and turbulence, would 
do honour to any country. 

Napier having arifen, indeed, towards the 
end of the fixteenth century, difcovered she lo- 
garithms, (g) with “fecret inventions,’ which 
did little honour to his genius, and proved lefs 
ufeful to mankind. (4) Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, who was born in 1585, and is remem- 


(g) The Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Defcriptio was 
printed by Andro Hart, at Edinburgh, 1614, 4to; and was 
dedicated to Charles, Prince of Wales. 

(4) The fcret inventions were a burning mirrour, a 
wonderful piece of artillery, a war chariot. << Thefe inven- 
“ tions,” fays Napier, “ befides devices of /atling under the 
“« water, and ftratagems for burning the enemies fhips, by 
«© the grace of God and works of expert craftefmen, I hope to 
«« perform.” He died in 1622, without executing his defign. 
{See Martin’s Biog. Philofephica. ] 
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10 THE EIFE OF [B. 1674. 
bered chiefly for his Poems, applied his fertile 
genius to the cultivation of natural knowledge and 
mechanic art; to the difcovery of the longitude, 
and to the making of falt-water freh. (7) 

Thefe philofophers were followed, at a dif- 
tance, by Sir Thomas Urquhart, who, amid the 
tumults of the Covenant, publithed The Triffotetras, 
a trigonometrical treatife, in 1645, and died in’ 
1660, during a paroxifm of laughter, on hearing 
of the Reftoration. James Gregory was born in 
1639, and died in 1675, after difputing about 
the quadrature of the circle with Huygens, and 
contending with Newton about the nature of 
ight. (7) David Gregory was born in 1661; 
and devoting his life-to fcience, which was en- 
riched by his ftudies, finifhed his honourable 
courfe, in 1710. (&) 

George Sinclair, a profeffor, at Glafgow, pub- 
ühed, in 1661, his Tyrocinia Mathematica; in 
1669, his Ars nova et magna Gravitatis et Levitatis; 
in 1672, his Hydroftaticks, with Obfervations on the 
Hifory of Coal; in 1683, Natural Pbhilofophy im- 


(7) See his works, edit. 1711, p. 235. 

(7) Atthe age of twenty-four, he publithed, in 1663, 
his work on the confruction of Telefcopes ; in 1667, his 
Vera Circuli et Hyperbole Quadratura: and after his death, in 
1675, his whole difcoveries were publifhed. 

(4) He published, at Edinburgh, in 1684, his Exercitatio 
Geometrica de Dimenfione Figurarum. His other works were 
printed after his deceafe. 


proven 
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proven by new Experiments; and in 1688, “ The 
Principles of Aftronomy and Navigation.” Heap- 
pears to have employed his days, and nights, in 
thefe fcientific and ufeful labours: yet, though 
he was a man of modeft pretenfions, he did not 
efcape ridicule. James Gregory, whofe talents 
were debafed by envy, publifhed againft him, 
The great Art of weighing Vanity, being an Examin~ 
ation of George Sinclair’s Hydroftaticks. 

Mathew Mackaille, an apothecary at Aberdeen, 
publifhed, in 1659, Fous Moffatenfis ; in 1664, a 
Topographical Defcription of the Mineral Wells at 
Moffat; in 1683, “ The Diverfity of Salts and 
“Spirits maintained ;” and in 1691, The Old vet 
New and true Scripture Theory of the Earth. To 
the genius of the two Gregories, and to the ftu- 
dies of Sinclair and Mackaille, fucceeded John 
Kejll, who was born in 1671, and James Keill, 
his brother, who followed him, in 1673. In their 
philofophical purfuits, they both rofe to eminence, 
and both left writings behind them, Ha ch have 
enrolled their names amone the ufeful cultivators 
of {cientific fkill. This lift, fhort as it is, can- 
not eafily be enlarged, if we include only thofe 
Scotfmen, who, during the foregoing periods, 
cultivated, on their native foil, natural knowledge, 
andthe fublimer {ciences, 

Mean time, the munificence of the North had 
eftablifhed, in the univerfities of Scotland, various 
foundations, which are there called Bur/aries ; and 

which, 
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, as they amount to nine, or twelve, or fif- 
teen, ae 1 year, enable the ftudents, during 
four terms, to acquire a competent knowledge of 
Greek, of phyficks, and of metaphyficks. In 
order to gain one of thefe burfaries. by competi- 
tion, nothing is required but a fufficient ac- 
quaintance with Latin. A theme is affigned by 
the profeffors to the feveral competitors ; and to 
him, who exhibits the greateft knowledge of La- 
tinity, is affigned the richeft sey ele It is un- 
neceflary to recount, that Ruddiman carried away 
se prize from the ableft of his oie con- 
ary to the expectation of thofe, who, had formed 
thet opinions from firft appearances, without 
waiting for fubfequent trials. 

His father, being informed of the place, and of 
the object, of his excurfion, haftened to’ Aber- 
deen, where he found, that his fon had gained an 
eftabliihment, by his knowledge, and friends, by 
his conduct. From that epoch, Ruddiman re- 
turned feldom to his father’s houfe, and partook 
little of his father’s aid. James Ruddiman had 
fix children, who were born in the following or- 
der: Agnes, Thomas (our author), James, John, 
Walter, and Helen. (/) From the conftant needs 

of 


(7) Agnes, ma rrying one Reid, left a daughter, who, fall- 
ing into poverty, was relieved by Ruddiman, through the 
folicitation of Bid hop Falconer, in 1751; and George Reid, 
who, being an inmate with Ruddiman, collected notes for 


his 
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of fo numerous a family, little indeed could be 
{pared to the eldeft fon, had he been lefs able to 
provide for himfelf. 

In November 1690, Thomas Ruddiman com- 
menced his accademical ftudies under profefior 
William Black, of whom he always fpoke with 
veneration and kindnefs. The profeffor had been 
diligent to learn moft of the philofophy, which 
was at that time known. Of natural knowledge, 
he knew what had been recently taught by Grew, 
Malpighi, and Lewenhoek. He was accurately 
informed, with regard to the gravity, and elafti- 
city, of the atmofphere, the theory of pumps, and 
the ufes of the baroi meter. He was fufficiently 
acquainted with the folar fyftem, though he had 
little mathematical fcience. He had ftudied, 1 
deed, Des Cartes; he had heard of Locke : yet, 
he knew no ing of Newton, whofe fun, indeed, 
began only 
ahd to illuminate pr tops of the hills, but even, 
at that epoch, to throw merely a feeble light over 


ay 
O 


z 


to appear above the. horizon, 


his life, which were found ufeful, though they be not ac- 
curate. James was a farmer at the bog of Montblairy, who 
left two fons, John, who fucceeded his father in this farm, 

and left a daughter, that married George Robertion, a 
commander; and Walter, who went to Edinburgh, where, 
becoming a printer, he eftablifhed the Edinburgh Magazine, 
and left a fon, Thomas, who is now a printer in Edinburgh. 
John was a farmer at El lifburn, who died without iffue. 
Walter joined our author, at Edinburgh, and became his 
partner, asa printer, Of Helen, the youngeft daughter, I 
know nothing. 
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the vallies below. (m) Whatfoever he knew, pro- 
feflor Black, was fedulous to teach: (”) what- 
ever he taught, Ruddiman was eager to learn. 
But, though Ruddiman. doubtlefs performed 
the tafks, which were afligned him by the pro- 
me he probably followed the bent of his ge- 
nius, in ftudying claffical learning. - His literary 
baer were at length rewarded. by thofe, who 
e the p proper: J judges of his merits. And, on 
the 21ft of June 1694, he obtainetl the degree of 
Matter of Arts, of which he appears to have 
been always proud. (w) - His academic honours 
were onferred after a difputation, which lafted, 
fays the a ab aurora ufque ad vefperam. 
Of the fellow-ftudents of Ruddiman two only are 
remembered. Simon Frafer of Beaufort, who, 
though he had nearly arrived at manhood, was 


Pree It was about the year 1685, that David Gregory 

rit introduced the Newtonian philofophy into the public 
chools at Edinburgh. [Martin’s Life of D. Gregory] 

(2) The printed thefs, on which Ruddimaa and his 
fellow ftudents maintained a difputation, on the day of their 
gr ‘aduations, ftill-remains in the hands of Mr. profeffor Tho- 
m abies of the Kin ng’s college, who obligingly com- 
municated the above-mentioned particulars to me, not only 
5 ie imens of the knowledge of profeflor Black, but as a 
jummary of the philofophical courfe, which he had taught, 


during the four preceding f{effions 


La) This date appears frm the C aS a e which 
Mr. profefor Th iomas Gordon was fo good as to fearch for 


Mic, 
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at the head of every mifchief; and who, after he 
had become Lord Lovat, clofed a long life of 
vicious courfes, by public execution. The other 
was Dunlop, the well-known watchmaker, who 
being an honefter man, rofe to be a more ufeful 
citizen. 

Ruddiman did not relinguith his ftudies, when 
he left the college, though he was not then twenty 
years of age. His diligence began early, and 
continued late, in his life. And the firft produc- 
tion of hislearned induftry is an unpublifhed book, 
whichis entitled Rhetoricorum libri tres; (p) and 


wh ic h 


(7) This beautiful manufcript, which is in the hand- 
writing of Ruddiman, is now in the pofleffion of the learned 
and obliging Alexander Brown, the keeper of the advo- 
cates library at Edinburgh, who gave me the following ac- 
count of it: 

« The Preludia take up the firft ten pages, at the bot- 
“ tom of the tenth page it is thus written: Prelydiorum 


ce fnis. CIOIOCXCIV. VIIIve. 
Kal. O&. D. L, 8. 
P. M. 


« The Text begins on the 11th pag. and is concluded on 


the 171ft. Finis. c 
Anno ClO ID XCIV, 


VI. Idus O€tobreis 
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« ‘The Index Capetum takes up the two latt pages and a 

s“ part of the third. Then follow: Nomina Authorum ex 
s quibus exempla rebus in hoc libro -contentis illuftrandis, 
) & con- 
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which proves, that before October 1694, he had 
perufed the Latin claffics with exemplary applica- 
tion. 

Meantime, Ruddiman was engaged, by Robert 
Young of Auldbar, inthe county of Forfar, the 
great-grandfon of Sir Peter Young, who had been 
the {cholaftic mafter of king James, to affift the 
ftudies of his fon David, whom Ruddiman com- 
mends for his gentlemanlike accomplifhments. At 
Auldbar, he probably fpent his vacations, in the 
company of thofe, whom he always remembered 
with fond recollection. It was in this retreat, that 
while he promoted the literary labours of a pupil, 
he purfued his own. It was in this fituation, that 
hearing, in February 1695, of the deceafe of Pa- 
trick Bellie, the fchoolmafter of Lawrence Kirk, 
in the Mearns, he obtained his place, partly by the 
recommendation of his prefent patron, though per- 
haps as much by his own reputation, for diligence, 
and learning. (g) 


Ruddiman 


« conducentia deprompfimus, et quo tempore floruerunt.” [Tt 
would appear, that the learned author never made out the 
promifed lift.] 

(7) It has been doubted, whether Ruddiman went from 
Laurence Kirk to Auldbar, or from Auldbar to Laurence 
Kirk. The following documents will, I. flatter myfelf, put 
am end to this doubt.—-There is the fubjoined infcription 
on a grave-ftone, at the eak end of the church of Laurence 
Kirk + Here lies Mafter Patrick Bellie, fchoolmafter, who 
“ departed this life, the 2oth of February 1695, aged 

e twenty , 
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Ruddiman was in this manner promoted, in 
April 1695, from being the tutor in a private fa- 
mily to be the mafter ‘i a public fchool. At the 
age of twenty-one, he doubtlefs hoped from this 
event for fome advancement, in honour, and in 
profit. He certainly enjoyed the pleafures of 
change. But, what credit, or what eain, he could 
expect from teaching the fchool of a village, 
which had not yeti acquired the honours of a Burs oh 
of Barony, it is not for us to determine. His 
cmoluisehts could only be fmall; and his fame 
could alone be enhanced, by difcharging an incon- 
fiderable truft with honett aier 

As early, indeed, as the revival of learning, 
the parliament of Scotland had enacted, (7) 
< that barons and freeholders fhould put 
“ their eldeft. fons to the grammar {chool, 
“till they fhould be founded in Latin, and 
“ thereafter fhould ftudy the law, for three 
s“ years, under the penalty of twenty pounds.” 


“ twenty years, five months, and fixteen days.”’—There is ano= 


ther grave-ftone, in this church-yard, containing a very long 
Latin infcription,on the body of Alexander Fularton, {chool- 
matter, who died, in Auguft 1691. The incumbency of 
thefe two mafters feemis to exclude the nomination of Rud- 
diman, at that period of time, when only he could have 
been appointed. Ruddiman fays himfelf decifively, « That 
« he was {choolmafter at Lawrence Kirk, during three years 
« and a half, from April 1695 to O&ober 1699.” [A ma- 
nufcript note on a pamphlet entitled, 4 mode Attempt to- 
waras a Hiftory of the famous W. [illiam] L. [auder. | 
(r) An. 1494. N° 54. 
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The legiflature meant well, but acted unfkil- 
fully. It was not inquired, whether grammar 
fchools had been then eftablifhed in Scotland, 
wherein the children of freeholders could have 
been inftructed in Latin. A century and a quar- 
ter elapfed, before the feveral parifhes enjoyed the 
benefit of fuch fchools, for the inftruétion of youth. 
It was on the roth of December 1616, that an 
act of privy council was pafied (/) for eftablifbing 
fehools in every parifh, where children might be 
taught, at the leaft to read and write. ‘This was 
a wide ftep, had it been perfectly legal. It was, 
however, confirmed by parliament, in 1633;(¢) 
and enforced by additional provifions ; for fettling 
a {chool, with a mafter, in every parifh; and ap- 
pointing a falary wi the íchoolmafter, which 
fhould not be lefs than a hundred, nor more than 
two hundred, marks; to be paid by the proprie- 
tors of lands. At an after period, the fchool- 
mafters were fubjected, by parliament, to the trial 
and cenfure of the prefbyteries. (u), Such was the 
falary of Ruddiman, (v) and fuch was the jurif- 
(/) Appendix to aes Kaims’s Statute Law, N° oe 

(7) Statute 1633. Nes. 

(u) ARTOIS "eae. 

(v) Our grammarian was paid chiefly in eorn, which he 
fold to his uncle William Simpfon, who gave him a high 
price for it, during the dear years, which fucceeded the Re- 
volution, when, accor¢ ding to a ten years average, ending 

th 1699, wheat was worth 165. 11 2d. fterling per Boll, 


t Bol] oo 7 
and oats 10s. r44. per Boll, taking the higheft, the mid- 
t h wolt nH } ao C eh 7 
, and the loweft, prices of thofe years, 
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diction, to which his talents, and deportment, were 
fubjected by legiflators, who had more zeal, than 
knowledge; and more buftle, than efficiency. Yet, 
in forming a juft eftimate of the amount of his in- 
come, at the various periods of his life, we ought 
ever to recollect the paft, rather than confider the 
prefent. In 1598, the principal mafter of the 
high fchool, at Edinburgh, was allowed an annual 
falary of one pound, thirteen shillings, and four 
pence, {terlmes’ In ihe his ppu was fettled 
at fixteen anA E thirteen fhillings, and four 
pence; (w) fuch was the EE S progrefs, both 
in the depreciation of money, and the difficulty 
of fubfiftence. 

In Edinburgh, it muft be acknowledged, there 
exifted, at the revival of learning, a grammat 
{chool, which has continued to Hie dea in ufe= 
fulnefs, and in fame, from that happy epoch to the 
prefent times, under the well known name of 
The High-School, This may be confidered 
The Saint Paul’s of Edinburgh. The magiftrates 
of that city appear to have watched over this va- 
luable inftitution with jealous attention, though 
their well-meaninonefs hath been, at times, be- 
trayed, by their ardour. Their records contain 
the following fpecimen of their fentiments, and 
their language:— toth January 1519: The 
“ quhilk day, the provoft, baillies, and counfall, 


(w) Mait, Hift. of Edinburgh, which quotes the records 


of the city. 
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20 THE LIFE OF [B. 1674, 
« ftatuts and ordains for reafonable caufe moving 
“ faime pat na maner of neighbour nor indweller 
« w'in pis burt [burgh] put their bairins till ony 
“ pticulare feule within pis toun but to fe prin- 
« cipal grammer fcule of the famyn to be teichit 
« in ony fcience bot alanerlie grace buke, prymar, 
« and plane donat, under the pane of X fh: to be 
« tane of ilk ny‘*bo' [neighbour] pet breke, or dois 
&« in pe contrair heirof.” (x)— The Prymar, and 
the Plane Donat, were the grammars, it appears, 
which were firk ufed in the greater fchools of 
Scotland, (y) as they had equally been in Eng- 
land. The Donat had the honour to be printed 
by Caxton, and by Fauft. 

But, 


(x) The Donat, whichis mentioned inthis record,wasagram- 
war: from Donatus, a celebrated grammarian, who was the 
preceptor of St. Jerome, and lived at Rome, in the year of 
the Chriftian æra 354. By aneafy tranfition, the Donat 
came to fignify the Elements of any art.—*¢ Then drave I me 
« among Drapers, my Donat to lerne,” faid Chaucer.— 
[Tyrwhit’s Gloffary.]—Wintown, who may be confidered 
as the contemporary of Chaucer, has the following paflage, 
with regard to the ufe of the Donat, in the feminaries of 
Scotland, during his time. | 

[ Wyntownis Cronykil; B. v. c. x. l 704.) 
« Donate San wes [354] in his ftate, 
s And in Sat tyme hys libell wrate, 


x 


* Dat now Barnys oyfys to lere 
« At Satre begynnyng of gramere : 
s And Sayn& Jerome in Gat yheris 
“ pe beft wes callyd of his fcoleris.” 
(y) Onthe rq4thof January 1567-8 Robert Leckpreuick 
was empowered, by writ of privy feal, to print exclufively, 
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But, as knowledge became more diffufed, the 
judgment was no longer fatisfied with philological 
inftitutes, which could have only been ufed, inthe 
infancy of letters. The grammar of Defpauter 
was adopted in the North, as foon as it was feen, 
and long kept poffeffion of the Scottith feminaries. 
Defpauter was a laborious grammarian of the fix- 
teenth century, who, after teaching at Louvain, 
Boisle Duc, and at other places, and diligently cul- 
tivating the Latin language, died at Comines, in 
1520. (z) The grammar of that great philolo- 
gift was in fome meafure fuperfeded by the Ru- 
dimenta grammatices of Andrew Simpfon, who was 
firft the {choolmafter, (2) and afterwards the mi- 
nifter of Dunbar. His work was firft printed at 
Edinburgh, in 1587.(4) A clear proof of the 

popular 
The “buikes callit Donatus pro Pueris, Rudimentis of Peliffa, 
“ togedder with the gramer to be fet furth callit the general 
“ gramer to be ufid within fcolis of this realme for erudi- 
* tioun of the zouth.”? Such were the popular {fchool-books 
at that epoch! 

(z) The De/pauterij Rudimenta was firft printed by Schu- 
ren, at Strafburgh, in 1512. The Syntaxis De/pauterij was 
printed, in the fame houfe, 1515. The Orthographic Pre- 
cepta Defpauteriy was printed at Antwerp, by Hillen, in 1521. 

(a) Simpfon had the honour of teaching the Latin language 
to David Hume of Wedderburn, who addreffed to his old 
matter one of his elegies. Vid. Humii Poemata, p. 11. and 
Simpfon addrefled, Ad Comitem F ermelodunenfem Carmen, 
which was printed at Edinburgh, in 1610, 4to. 

. (b) Robert Smyth was empowered, in 1599, by writ of 
privy feal, to print « The plain Donat, The haill four pairtis 
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zb THE LIFE OF [B. 1674. 
popular demand for books is the folicitations of 
the printers, for the exclufive right to print 
them. (c) The Rudiments of Simpfon was fo 
erateful to the youth, that it was long the only 
inflitute, which was much ftudied in the Scot- 
tith fchools. It was generally ufed, while Rud- 
diman was a boy. And there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that while Ruddiman was the mafter of 
Laurence Kirk, he taught the Rudimenta Gramma- 
tices of Simpfon, as the moft ufeful grammar, 
which had then been introduced into the femi- 
naries of his country. 


ROE gS 
oa 


t 


Mean time, various fchoolmafters adopted dif- 


aye. a 


ferent grammars, as they were prompted by their 
caprice, or directed by their judgments, The 
youth, as they were often driven from place to-place 
by the plague, or fometimes withdrawn by the fond- 
nefs of parents, were obftructed in their acquire- 
ments of knowledge, by the variety of rules, 


a 
Se AP p 
ee 


which the feveral mafters thought proper to teach, 


“« of grammar, according to Sebauftiane, the Dialogues of 
«« Corderius, the familiar Epiftillis of Cecero, the fecond 
“ Rudimentis of Dunbar, the firt Rudimentis of Dunbar, the 
s Feabillis of Efope.’’—There was an edition of the Rudi- 
ments of Dunbar, by Andro Hart, in 1612; by Bryfon, in 
1639; by the Stationers, in 1660; by John Reid, in 1680; 
and by John Moncur, in 1709. Thefe editions were all 
printed in 8vo. at Edinburgh. 

(c) On the 17th of June 1606, Thomas Finlayfone was 
empowered, by writ of privy feal, to print exclufively, “ The 
s firt, and fecond, Dunbar Rudimentis, and Corderius’s 


i Fhe 


ge Colloquies.’ 
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The legiflature at length interpofed. (4) In imi- 
tation of Henry VIII. whoexerted his power to in- 


troduce uniformity of teaching, the parliament of 


Scotland authorized, in 1607, as Henry had done; 
in 1545, proper commiffioners, for fettling “ the 
“ moft approven grammar,’ which, “ being prentit 
« fuld in all tyme cumming be univerfallie 
e teachit, in all the pairtis of this realme, by the 
« haill teacheares of grammar.” (e) The good 
intention of the legiflature appears to have been 

attended, in 1607, with as little fuccef: efs, as it had 
been, at any former period. The parliamentary 


commiffioners appointed the new grammar of 


Alexander Hume to be taught, in the fchools of 
Scotland, (f) without eftablifhing at a unifor- 
mity of teaching; fo difficult is it to fettle what 
depends on the changes of caprice by legiflative 


authority. 
David Wedderburne, the mafter of the gram- 
mar {chool of Aberdeen, who had been the in- 


ftruGtor of Arthur Johnfton, and was a contri- 


(d) In Glendock’s A&ts, p. 364, there is mention of an un- 
printed act “ for ane grammer to be univerfalle teachit,” 
An. 1597. 15 Je. 6. But, this act could not, upon the 
moft careful fearch, be found among the records! 

(e) See the Avpenpix, N° 2. for «The Commifioun 
«© anent Grammer and Teacheris thereof.” 

(f) Humij (Alex.) Grammatica Nova in ufum juven- 
tutis Scotia, et Auctoritate Senatus omatbus regni Scholis 
imperata. —-Edinb. 1612. 8vo. 
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butor to the Delicie Poetarum Scotorum, ( g ) appli- 
ed to parliament,inthe year 1633 ; “defiring that the 
« fhortand facile grammar drawin up be him might 
“ be allowit and ordainit to be taught through 
‘all the fchooles of the kingdome, and all other 
« orammars difchargit to be taught within the fa- 
« myne.” Wedderburne’s Short Introduttion to 
Grammar was printed,at Aberdeen, in 1632. He 
appears not to have obtained the monopoly, which 
his vanity, or his avarice, demanded. Other{chool- 
mafters fuccefsfully contefted with him the palm 
of philology. And, feveral grammars were in- 
troduced into general ufe, by private caprice, 
rather than by public authority, till the general 
approbation finally adopted Ruddiman’s Rudi- 
ments, without the aid of parliamentary fanétion. 

In the mean time, Ruddiman, for three years 
and a half, fpent his days, in teaching the boys of 
Laurence Kirk the rules of grammar, and his 
nights, in inftruétine himfelf in the miceties of 
claffical learning. In the retirement of this vil- 
lage, his diligence naturally purfued the precept, 
hich his reading had taught him:— 


cc 


Exerce ftudium, quamvis perceperis artem,” 


It was towards the end of the year 1699, that 


an accident opened new profpećts to his penetrat- 
ing fight. The celebrated Dr. Pitcairne, being 


(g) See the 2d vol. p. 5443 and, The Parerga Fobnftoni, 


Aberd. 1632, p37. 


detained 
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detained by violence of weather, at this’ incon- 
fiderable hamlet, which had not yet a library at 
the inn, felt the mifery of having nothing to 
do. (4) Wanting fociety, he inquired, if there 
were no perfon in the village, who could inter- 
change converfation, and would partake of his 
dinner. The hoftefs informed him, that the 
{choolmafter, though young, was faid to be 
learned, and though modeft, fhe was fure, could 
talk. Thus met Pitcairne, at the age of forty- 
feven, with Ruddiman, at twenty-five. Their 
literature, their politics, and their general caft of 
mind, were mutually pleafing to each other. 
Pitcairne invited Ruddiman to Edinburgh, of- 
fered him his patronage, and performed, in the 
end, what 1s not always experienced, as much as 
he originally promifed. 

Of that illuftrious phyfician, the biographers 
have been more diligent to trace the antiquity of 
his race, than careful to tell us the name of his 
father. He was undoubtedly fprung from the 
family of Pitcairne, in Fife, which is itfelf a 
branch of the ftock of Forthar, in the fame fhire. 
His father was Alexander Pitcairne, a trader, and 


(4) See Mr. Bofwell’s Tour, p. 75.———Dr. Johnfon ine 
fifted on ftopping at the inn, at Laurence Kirk, when I told 
him that Lord Gardenfton had furnifhed it with a colleGtion 
of books, that travellers might have entertainment for the 
mind as well as the body. The doctor praifed the defign; 
but wifhed there had been more bcoks, and thofe better 
chofen, 
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26 THE LIFE, OF [B. 1674. 
a magiftrate, of Edinburghs- his mother was a 
Sydferf of the family of Ruthlaw, in the county of 
Lothian: and he was born, in that city, on the 
asth December 1652. 

The {chool of Dalkicth had the honour of 
teaching Pitcairne the elements of language. In 
1668, he entered the univerfity of Edinburgh, 
where, {tudying philofophy under profeffor Wil- 
liam Paterfon, he obtained his Mafter of Arts 
degree, in 1671, the fame year, wherein his fa- 
ther acted as baillie of Edinburgh.  Pitcairne 
feems now to have gratified himfelf with the 
delights of promifcuous ftudy, till fixing on the 
law, he purfued it with {fuch activity as to lofe his 
health. Being advifed by the phyficians to {eek 
abroad for what he had thus loft at home, he 
went to Paris; where, becoming enamoured of 
phyfic, he forfook the law. His father, difap- 
proving of this youthful unfteadinefs, which could 
lead to no profitable profeffion, foon recalled him. 
Becoming acquainted, on his return, with pro- 
feflor David Gregory, he attached himfelf to the 
ftudy of the mathematics, which purfuing with 
predetermined ardour, he made fome improve- 
ments in the method of Jufinite Series, which had 
been then lately invented. And, feeing, as the 
biographers affure us, fome neceffary connection 
between phyfic and geometry, he finally fixed on 
phyfic for his profeffion. l 

But, at Edinburgh, there was then no other 
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medical fchool than the chambers of the fick, and 
the fhops of the practitioners. And, in 1675, he 
again repaired to the feat of fcience, at Paris, 
where, genius and diligence uniting together, he 
advanced with rapid progrefs in his profeffional] 
career. He appears to have ftudied phyfic hif- 
torically, in order to trace the knowledge of the 
antients, that he might perceive the difcoveries 
of the moderns. On the 13th of Auguft 1680, 
he received the degree of Doctor in Medicine, 
from the faculty at Rheims. And, returning foon 
after to Edinburgh, in order to practife the 
healing art, which he had thus acquired, he was 
named among the perfons, who were then the 
moft eminent for medical knowledge, in the pa- 
tent, that inftituted the Royal College of Phy- 
ficians, in his native city, on the 29th of No- 
vember 1681. 

Being at laft fettled in practice, he ere long 
rofe to the heights and profits of his profeffion. 
While walking on thefe eminences, he caft his 
eyes on Margaret, the daughter of Colonel James 
Hay, of Pitfour, whom he married, and by whom. 
he had a fon, and a daughter. A few years de- 
prived him fucceffively of his children, and his 
wife, to whom he addrefied an affectionate copy 
of Latin verfes. He continued, however, to 
augment his practice, with great diligence, and to 
extend his fame, with uncommon fuccefs. And, 
with defien to promote both, he publithed, in 

1683, 
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1688, his Solutio Problematis de Inventoribus. In 
this treatife, he zealoufly afferted the right of 
Harvey to the difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, who thereby laid the foundation for the 
mechanic principles of phyfic, which, in this 
country, Pitcairne firft brought into vogue. In 
the midit of his fuccefs, the Revolution gave him 
irreconcileable chagrin. His loyalty, - which was 
hereditary in his family, faw none of thofe caufes 
of forfaulture, which the Convention had found in 
the mifconduct of King James. He deplored 
the ftate of Scotland in Latin verle: He wrote 
the charming lines, which Dryden tranflated with 
a fimilar fpirit, on the death of Lord Dundee, in 
the moment of victory, at the battle of Killi- 
kranky, in 1689. This difguft made Pitcairne 
more eafily accept an invitation from the cu- 
rators of the univerfity of Leyden to be profeffor 
of phyfic, in that illuftrious feminary. 

It was on the 26th of April 1692, that he 
pronounced his inaugural oration, in which he 
explained the beft mode of improving phyfic. 
Whatever celebrity he gained, on that occafion, 
acute obfervers remarked, that it is always an 
eafier talk to deftroy old foundations, than to 
erect a new fabric. And, Boérhaave, who, when 
he fpeaks on the beft method of ftudying phyfic, 
has an indifputable right to an attentive hearing, 
gave it as his opinion that, except as to the cir- 
culation of the blood, Pitcairne afflumed too 

much, 
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much, by allowing his fancy to impofe upon his 
judgment. 

When Pitcairne departed to Leyden, he left 
his love at Edinburgh. And, returning, in 1693, 
he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Archi- 
bald Stevenfon, who was one of the King’s phy- 
ficians, and who was honoured by Pitcairne with 
fome copies of verfes. This lady brought him 
feveral children, and much felicity. The fame 
caufe, which had induced Pitcairne to return to 
his native city, now obliged him to ttay, though 
he regretted the deprivation of his profefforfhip, 
while Leyden equally lamented the lofs of her 
profeffor. 

At this epoch of ‘his life, Pitcairne renewed 
with augmented fuccefs, his practice at Edin- 
burgh. He continued to divert himfelf, and his 
friends, with Latin poetry, in which he is allowed to 
have equalled the beft of the moderns. He wrote 
verfes in praife of Newton, before Newton had rifen 
fuperior to praife. Yet, has it been truly faid, 
that Pitcairne fpoke contemptuoufly of other 
men, who, with lefs learning indeed, were yet 
intitled to juftice. In 1696, he fell upon Sir 
Robert Sibbald, who has deferved well of the 
antiquarian world, and who had contributed more 
to the progrefs of knowledge, by his diligence, 
had his judgment been equal to his learning. 
What provocation he had, or what apology he 
made, for affaulting Sir Robert’s Prodromus, in 
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his Differtatio de legibus Fiiftorte Naturalis, cannot 
now be known. (7) The biographers fpeak up- 
on the point, as if they either knew not the truth, 
or chofe not to tellit. With this fpeck on his 
perfonal character, he rofe to be the firft phyfi- 
cian of his country, in his time. The univerfity of 
Aberdeen conferred upon him the degree of Doc- 
tor, on the 7th of Auguft 1699. And the furgeons 
of Edinburgh invited him to be a member-of 
their college, on the 16th of October 1701; an 
honour, which no other phyfician has ever en- 
joyed. (&) Such was Pitcairne, when he faw Rud- 

diman 


(2) Of this tract, which is in my colle&tion, the follow- 
ing is the title-page: « Archibaldi Pitcarnij Differtatio, de 
“ Legibus Hiftorie Naturalis. Edinburgi, Typis Joannis 
*“ Reid, et Sumptibus Thome Carruthers, apud quem Ve- 
“ niunt. Anno Dom. 1696.” It is not, then, anonymous, 
as fome fuppofe; and it feems impoffible, that Pitcairne, could 
have difavowed, as other biographers affert, what was openly 
printed, at the place of his refidence. 


(4) In the Britith Mufeum, there is the original fketch of 
the life of Pitcairne, which was inferted in the Biographia 
Britannica; and which had been fent to Doéor Birch by 
Doctor John Clerk of Edinburgh, onthe 7th of September 
i738. [| MSS. Birch No. 4223.] There is a colle&ion of let- 
ters from Pitcairne to Doctor Robert Grey of London, in 
MSS. Sloan No. 3216. Thefe letters are very inftructive, very 
animated, and very humorous. On the 14th of October 
i694, he informed Doéor Grey of his being very bufy in 
feeking a liberty from the town council of Edinburgh to open 
the bodies of thofe poor perfons, who die in Paul’s-Work 
and have none to own them, « We offer,’ fayshe, “ to 


t wait 
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diman in the obfcurity of Lawrence Kirk, dif- 
tinguifhed his worth, and placed him in a better 
light, at: Edinburgh. 

When: Ruddiman came to that city, in 1700, 
he found it inhabited by thirty thoufand people, 
who were divided by faction, without being invi- 
gorated byrivalfhip. Edinburgh, without enjoying 
the comforts of elegance, did not then pretend to 
the gaieties of {plendour. Her youth were inftruét- 
ed at a grammar fchool, which, in early times, 
had been erefted within her walls. It was- from 
the bounty of King James, that fhe derived the 
illuminations of an univerfity, which, in 1700, did 


not however teach profefledly the fciences of 


phyfic, or of law. And fhe had, fince the year 
1532, had the prefence of a College of Juttice, 


“ wait on thefe poor, for nothing, and bury them after dif- 
« fection, at our own charges, which now the town does; 
“ yet, there is great oppofition by the chief furgeons, who 
“« neither eat hay, nor fuffer the oxen to eat it. I do pro- 
s pofe, if this.be granted, to make better improvements in 
“ anatomy, than have been made at Leyden thefe thirty 
« years: For, I think moft or all anatomifts have neglected, 
“or not known, what was moft ufeful for a phyfician.” On 
the 15th of O&tober 1694, the town council complied with 
that requeit of Pitcairne ; and thereby laid the foundation 
tone of the great fchool of phyfic, in that city. Pitcairne 
fays, that they did not then know how to treat the fmali- 
pox : and he laughs immoderately at two of the Edinburg} 
phyficians, whom he names, for having killed Sir Robert 
Sibbald’s daughter, who died of that difeafe. The Praxis 
Pitcarnij may be feen in Sloan MSS. No. 2582. 
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which diftributed right, in the fhape of fyftem, 

and at length formed a faculty of lawyers. 
The year 1682 may be confidered, as the epoch 
of the eftablifhment of The Advocates Library, 
which naturally attracted Ruddiman, though for 
fome months, after his arrival, he had not a formal 
engagement in it. Sir George Mackenzie of 
Rofehaugh, who was born, in 1636, and died, in 
1691, after rifing to the head of his profeffion, as 
a lawyer, and to eminence in literature, as a fcho- 
lar, is entitled to the honour of founding that ufe- 
ful collection of law, hiftory, and fcience. He 
it was, who projected this library; it was he, who, 
at the foundation of it, pronounced an inaugural 
oration, difplaying its advantages, and fuggefting 
its improvement; it was he, who fhewed an ex- 
ample to others, by making it feveral donations. 
Like other eftablifhments, its commencement 
was inconfiderable; its funds were uncertain; 
dnd its progrefs in utility was flow. But, fre- 
quent contributions augmented its numerous vo- 
lumes, both printed, and manufcript. And, a 
fettled fund for the ufes of the library was at 
dength eftablifhed. As every advocate, on his 
admiffion to the honours and profits of the pro- 
feffion, was obliged to pay a certain fum, the fa- 
culty of advocates appropriated a part of this 
admiffion-money to the augmentation of their 
books. When Ruddiman was firft admitted into 
The Advecates library, it was kept in Mills-Square, 
And the librarian, at this æra, was Mr. Steven- 
fon. 
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fon. (/) When Ruddiman had yet no fettled en- 
gagement there, he employed himfelf in arrang- 
ing books, copying papers, and in making ex- 
tracts-from interefting authors. (m). Ruddiman, 
with all his propenfion to ftudy, feems to have 
been fond of matrimony, either from a defire of 
the fociety, it gives; or from a conviction of the 
ufefulnefs, it brings. In 1701, he married for 
his firft wife, Barbara Scollay, the daughter of 
Scollay of Oatnefs, a gentleman of a {mall eftate, 
in the Orkney iflands: She brought him a good 
connection; but little fortune. 

It was at the’ end of twenty years, from its firft 
foundation, that Ruddiman became formally con- 
nected with The Advocates Library; at the age 
of twenty-eight. On the 2d of May 1702, he 
made his firft entry, as affiftant librarian. On the 
22d, and 23d, of the fame month, the library was 
removed from Mill’s Square to the under parlia- 
ment houfe, where it {till unhappily remains. Mr. 
Stevenfon died; on the 22d of July 1702: and. 
Mr. John Spottifwoode, who is ftill remembered 


(7) Ruddiman’s potket-book, which was communicated 
to me; and which contains, in his own hand-writing, many 
curious particulars of his earlleft tranfa€tions at Edinburgh, 
from the zd of May 1702. 

(m) Ina manufcript lift of his library, entitled < Bibli- 
otheca Ruddimanniana,” there is the following entry :— 
* A book of Excerptions out of feveral authors, made by 
«© Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, from 22d November 1701, to 
«* g7 January 1702-—-MS. 4to.” 
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a b 


for his valuable publications, (7) and perfonal 
worth, was appointed the overfeer, till January 
1703. 

The Spottifwoodes of Spottifwoode, in Ber- 
wickfhire, are a very ancient family, which has 
given an archbifhop and a chancellor, eminent 
itatefmen, and brave warriors, to Scotland. ‘The 
fon of the archbifhop, Sir Robert Spottifwoode, 
the lord prefident of the court of feffion, (o) died 
on the fcaffold, on the 20th January 1646, for 
his adherence to his fovereign, during the civil 
wars, and for his attachment to the laws. His 
fon Alexander, having inherited the principles, 
and profeffion of his father, fought with Charles IT. 
at the unfortunate battle of Worcefter, and 

(x) 1. His fpeech at the election of reprefentatives in 
parliament for the fhire of Berwick, 1702. 4to. 

2. He publifhed Praétiques of the Law of Scotland, by 
Sir Robert Spottifwoode, with Memoirs of his Life, Edin- 
burgh, 1706. folio. 

3. An Introdu€tion to the Knowledge of the Style of 
Writs, made ufe of in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1708. ato. 

4. The Law concerning the Election of Members of Par- 
jiament, to fit and vote in the Parliament of Great Britain. 
Edinburgh, 1710. 4to. 

5- The Forrn of Procefs before the Lords of Sefton. ‘To 
which was prefixed the prefent State of the College of Juftice, 
Edinburgh, in 1711. 8yo. 

(0) He was appointed a lord of feffion by the title of lord 
New Abbey, on the 14th of February 1626, and lord pref 
Gent on the iit of November 1633. [Lord Hailes’s Cata- 
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died in 1675. By Helen, a daughter of John 


Trotter of Morton hall, Alexander left John Spot- 
tifwoode, who was born at Edinburgh, on the 28th 
of November 1667, and who was educated at the 
fchool of Kelfo, and the college of Edinburgh. He, 
choofing jurifprudence for his profeffion, ferved 
an apprenticefhip with James Hay, an eminent 
writer to the fignet, in order to learn the practice 
of the law, which ftudyine afterwards in its theory 
at Leyden, he was admitted by The Faculty, at 
Edinburgh, an advocate, in December 1696. 
About the year 1698, he had the honour of be- 
ing the firft, who opened fchools, in. his own houfe 
indeed, for teaching profefledly the Roman, and 
the Scottifh, laws, which he continued to teach at 
Edinburgh, though not in the univerfity, for fix- 
and-twenty years. 

It was in January 1703, that John Spottifwoode 
was appointed, with Adam Coult, the joint keeper 
of the Advocates Library, under whom Ruddi- 
man acted, till February 1728. John Spottif- 
woode married, in 1716, Helen Arbuthnot, the 
daughter of the vifcount of Arbuthnot, and the 
widow of John Macfarlane of Macfarlane, by whom 
fhe had the late Walter Macfarlane, who is fo juftly 
celebrated for his Celtic literature, and antiquarian 
knowledge. By her, Spottifwoode left John 
Spottifwoode of Spottifwoode, the late venerable 
reprefentative of that refpectable family, who died 
at the age. of eighty-two, on the 11th of March 
1793» 
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Such was Spottifwoode, whom Ruddiman fo 
long affifted, as the keeper of the Advocates Li- 
brary, and fometimes helped, as the editor of 
books. It was, meantime, on the 28th of July 
1703, that Ruddiman gave to Spottifwoode and. 
Coult his bond, with William Simpfon, his mo- 
ther’s brother, for fecurity, “ That he would make 
« forth coming all books and other things, which 
«at prefent are, or fhould thereafter be brought 
«into the library, according to figned catalogues 
« ofthe fame.” His falary wasa hundred pounds 
Scots, oreight pounds, fix fhillings, and. eight 
pence, fterling, which were payable half yearly. 
His uncommon diligence was foon obferved. On 
the 26th of October 1703, he was paid fifty 
pounds, Scots, as an extra allowance, for his ex- 
traordinary pains. He had moreover, an hono- 
rary prefent from every ftudent, when he was 
about to be admitted an advocate, for correcting 
his thefis. He was paid alfo for copying ma- 
nuferipts for the ufe of the library. (p) The learn- 
ing, and judgment, the activity, and attention, 
which Ruddiman invariably exerted, for the be- 
nefit of this inftitution, during fifty years, have 
juftly gained him the honour é being the fecond 
founder of The Advocates Library. (q) 

(~) i found the accurate informations, which are con- 
tained in this paragraph, in Ruddiman’s pocket-book. 

(4) See Mr. Brown’s judicious preface to the firt volume 
@f the Catalogue, which Ruddiman and Goodal compiled. 


The 
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The prevailing fentiment in the heart of Rud» 
diman, during his whole life, was piety. When 
he refolved on any great undertaking, he deter- 
mined to work fteadily, but to truft in the affift- 
ance of God. When he formed a ftate of his 
debts, of his credits, and of his expectations, I re- 
fer, faid he, the event of all to God. (r) As to modes 
of faith, he was an Epifcopalian. And, in De- 
cember 1703, he agreed to pay forty fhillings, 
Scots, for bis feat, during two years, in Gray's 
Clefe meeting houfe. (f) Who the preacher was, 
or whether he prayed for the Queen, I am unable 
to tell. 

His attention to the Advocates Library did not 
engage his whole activity. In the years, 1703, 
1704, and 1705, he tranfcribed much from the 
chronicles, and chartularies, which were depofited 
under his care. The univerfity of Glafgow gave 
him-fteady employment, in what he then regarded 
as agreeable labour. (¢) He was very poor: 

and 


(r) Ruddiman’s pocket-book. 

(J) Ruddiman’s pocket-book. 

(z) In Ruddiman’s pocket-book are the following en- 
tries :—1703, Received of the univerfity of Glafgow 2s 1. 
Scots, for tranfcribing a MS. called Extra&a ex Chronicis 
Scotie.—24 March 1704, received of the fame 471. Scots, 
for tranicribing the firft-volume of Sir James Balfour’s An- 
nals of 424 folios. October 1705, received of Mr. Hamilton, 
71. 2s. for tranfcribing nineteen fheets of a MS.—8 No- 
vember 1705, I refolved (by God’s affiftance) to write as 
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and he thus laudably determined to be rich, by his 
diligence. He was extremely punctual in all his 
tranfactions. And onthe 25th of March 1704, 
he was careful to note, ‘ that all the money he 
« had ever borrowed was paid.” For feveral 
years, after his arrival at Edinburgh, he had much 
intercourfe of kindnefs, and bufinefs, with his 


uncle, William Simpfon. And, his brother John, 


being at Edinburgh, in July ke partook of 

our author’s bounty, who found the means of be- 
ng bountiful, in his attentive induftry. Al thefe 

pico I have mentioned, for the benefit of 
uch young men, who, like Ruddiman, fally out 

into the world, to look for a livelihood; that they 

ma aay imitate his diligence, and honefty, and truft, 
ith his piety, in the aid of God. 

OR that prudent induftry, which never left 
him, duri ing life, he refumed his old employment, 
early in 1705. He, at this time, began to teach 
fuch ftideuts: as wifhed to profit from his know- 
ledge. Some came to him: he went to others. (a) 


He 
much as [ am able of the MS. I fhall have occafion to tran- 
fcribe; and to take exaé& notice of the ieee: make 


weekly. I defign eS od willing) to write fix fheets a week. 
He had then tranfcribed eighty-eight fheets of the Chartulary 
of Murray. 

(a) In Ruddiman’s pocket-book there are the following 
entries: “ 12 March 1705, Alexander Dean began to be 
 taught.—2ift June 1705, Thomas Smith entered.— 
* 26 June 1605, I began to go to Dunfinnan [the fon of 

« Nairn 
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He appears to have ere long extended his plan. 

In the beginning of 1706, His received the fons 

of refpectable parents into his family, who pro- 

bably expected to derive an advantage from his 

learning, and to enjoy the benefit of his converfa- 

tion. John Kininmonth; the Laird of Gairfay, 

the younger; Mathew Mackail; James Halden, 

the younger of Gleneagles; Patrick Steuart; 

George Dunbar; and James Ogilvy of Achir- 

„ries; (x) were the liberal youths, who, in this 
manner, fought for inftruction under the roof of 

Ruddiman. ‘This fpecification of names puts an 

end to the tradition, that our author tau ght the 

elements of grammar to the late Marefchal Keith, 
Mac Dowall, who rofe to be Lord Bankton ; and 

to 


s Nairn, a Baronet.]—15 January 1706, William Miller 
“ entered.—7 June 1706, Dr. Pitcairne entered his fon An- 
“ drew to be taught, and gave me two guineas”? He {fpeaks, 
in another place, of “ the. mo/? generous Dr. Pitcairne.” 


(x) Ruddiman made the following entries in his pocket- 
book: 13 June 1706, I agreed with Mr. James Kininmonth, 
who is to pay 201. for his chamber, for half a year—= 
16 June 1706, agreed with the Laird of Gairlay, younger, 
who is to-pay for his chamber 301. Scots, for half a year.—— 
James Halden, the younger of Gleneagles, and Patrick Steuart, 
agreed jointly and feve rally for a chamber at 3 1. fterling for 
half a year.— March 1707, George Dunbar entered on his 
chamber.—12 July 17009, James Ogilvy of Achirries en- 
tered on his chamber. 
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48 THE LIFE OF [B. 1674. 
to others, who arrived at lefs eminence, by their 
aétions in the field, or by their {tudies in the clofet. 
Ruddiman’s conneétion with the bookfellers 
of Edinburgh commenced in 1706 ; owing to 
their defire of help, and to his with for gain. He 


no doubt felt— — 


ee Cum mercede labor gratior efle poteft. ý 


And, he was, from this confideration probably 
induced to correct, in 1706, Sir Robert Sibbald’s 
Introduétio ad Hiftoriam rerum a Romanis Gefarum 
in ea Borealis Britannie parte que ultra murum Pic- 


ticum eff. (y) When John Spottifwoode publifhed, 


The Pratiques of the Laws of Scotland, by Sir 
Robert Speer SOE fai the Lord Prefident of the 
Seffion, (z) he afked the aid of Ruddiman, for 
which he paid him five pound fterling. (a) 
- In every period of his life, Ruddiman followed 
a very laudable practice of making ftatements of 
his affairs, that he might frequently fee the 
amount of his credits and his debts. At the end 
of 1706, he drew up a very exact ftate of both, 
whence he perceived, that after making every 
deduction, he had a clear balance of 281. 25s. 
with juft expectations, amounting to 236l, 7s, 


(3 ) It was printed in folio, at Edinburgh, in 1706. From 
Freebairn, t the bookfeller, Ruddiman received for his affift- 
ance three pounds fterling. [Ruddiman’s pocket- book. ] 
(x ) It was printed at Edinburgh, in, 1706 in folio. 

(2) Ruddiman’s ey book. | 


i 6d, 
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6d. Scots. (2) Here is another example in the prac- 
tice of Ruddiman, which, were it copied, would 
help the young to enter life with fafety, and en- 
able the old to leave the world with comfort ! 

~ Our author was induced by his habitual aéti- 
vity to commence auctioneer, in 1707, for which 
he was well qualified, by his knowledge of books, 
and his puné¢tuality’ in bufinefs. He naturally 
dealt in fchool-books, (c) when he inftructed 
{cholars. 

In 1707, he gave an edition of Volufenus de 
Animi Tranquilitate Dialogus. Wilfon was a Scotf- 
man, who was born at Elgin, in the county of 
Murray, was educated at Aberdeen and Paris, and 
who was patronized by Wolfley; and, wandering 
into Jtaly, attracted the notice of the celebrated 
Catdinal Sadolet, by his fkill in the Latin, and 
the Greek, languages. His dialogue on the 
Tranquillity of the Mind was firft printed, by Gry- 
phius, at Leyden, in 1543. (4) Wilfon died on 
his road to Scotland, in 1547, at Vienne in 
Dauphiny. Buchanan, by writing his epitaph, 
paid a tribute to his learning, and his virtues. 
And, Freebairn, the bookfeller, from the hope of 


(4) Ruddiman’s pocket-book; whence it appears, that his 
houfe-rent was thirty-fix pounds a year, and that the weekly 
expences of his family amounted to three pounds, Scots. 

(c) Ruddiman’s pocket-book mentions both thole facts. 

(4d) It was printed at Edinburgh, 1571, in 8vo.  [ Herb. 
3: V. 1493-] 
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san, fummoned Ruddiman to correct the typo- 


graphical etrors of Gryphius; to give a new pre- 
face; and to fubjoin a fketch of the life of Wilfon ; 
Volufeni Ortus, Vita, et Mors. (e) There was ano- 
ther edition of this book printed at Edinburgh, 
in 171, witha preface by John Ward, the pro- 
feflor of Grefham College, who dedicated his 
work, without any notice of the labours of others, 
to Wifhart, the principal of the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh. 

The various avocations of Ruddiman did not 
prevent his learned diligence from engaging in 
greater labours. He publithed, in 1709, Fobn- 
Joni Cantici Solomonis parapbrafis poeticas Arthur 
Johniton, who has had the honour of being placed 
in competition with Buchanan, was born at Caf- 
kieben, near Aberdeen, in 1587. Having ap- 
plicd himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic, he obtained 
at Padua, in 1610, the degree of Doctor in Me- 
dicine: and travelling through Europe, he re- 
turned to Scotland, in 1632, with a high reputa- 
tion for Latin poetry. (f) He, about that time, 


(¢) This new edition was printed by Robert Freebairn, 
at Edinburgh, in 1707, 8vo. There is a life of Florence 
Wilfon in Mackenzie’s Lives of Scottith writers, vol, 3. 
P» 20-34. 

(7) Ihave in my colleion: « Epigrammata Arturi 
« Johnftoni, Scoti, Medici Regij. Abredoniæ, Excud. Ed. 
“ Rabanus, 1632 :” Whence, I am led to fufpe&t, that 
Johnfton mutt have returned fooner than 1632, when ‘he was 
already the King’s phyfician, ip 

| became 
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became phyfician to Charles I. by the intereft of 
Laud, who was pleafed with bis Pfalms, which 
were firft completely printed at Aberdeen, in 
1637. In this year, he edited the Delete Po- 
etarum Scotorum, to which he was himfelf a large 
contributor; and which, fays Doctor Johnfon, 
would have done honour to any country. (g) This 
learned phyfician, and admirable poet, died, at Ox- 
ford, in 1641, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
His works were printed at Middleburgh, in 1642, 
at the expence of Scot of Scotftarvit, the author 
of the Staggering State of Scottifh Statefmen, who 
was himfelf a poet. And, in 1709, Ruddiman 
publifhed Fobnfioni Cantica, with notes, which he 
dedicated, in a copy of verfes, to Doétor Pit- 
cairne. (4) But, it is doubtful, whether it were 
on this occafion, that the phyfician prefented the 
dedicator with a filver cup, (7) which was in- 
{cribed with a couplet from Horace ; 
« Narratur et prifci Catonis, 
s Sæpe mero incaluiffe virtus,” 

— The gold of Johnftonwas afterwards tarnifhed, 
by the injudicious admiration of auditor Benfon, 


(g ) In his journey to the Weftern Iflands. 

(4) It appears from Ruddiman’s pocket-book, that an 
edition of two hundred, of the Caxtica, cot him five pounds 
ten fhillings, fterling, which he fold at a fhilling each copy. 

(2) This cup was of a {mall fize, and fcarcely contained 
the half of an Englifh pint: it remained in Ruddiman’s fa- 


mily, till the houfe was entered by robbers, who ¢arried off 


this honourable mark of Pitcairne’s kindnefs. 
who 
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who attempted to raife him, as a poet, to a fuperi- 
ority over Buchanan, the modern, and even to 
an equality with Horace, the ancient, 

Ruddiman, amidft all his avocations, and his 
other labours, was {oon to produce what brought 
him greater gain, and has conferred upon him 
more lafting fame. Atthe epoch of the union, 
Robert Freebairn, the bookfeller, had undertaken 
to publifh a new edition of Virgil’s Aineid, as it 
had been tranflated into Scottith verfe, by the 
famous Gawin Douglas. Our celebrated tranf- 
lator fprang from an Earl of Angus, in 1475, 
and became by his merit, as much as by his con- 
nection, the Bifhop of Dunkeld, in 1516. He 
enjoyed feveral offices, in the church,: and per- 
formed many fervices to the ftate. He charmed, 
and civilized, his countrymen, by the emanations 
of his mufe. And he finithed his wonderful tranf- 
lation of the Aeneid, in 1513, which was firt 
printed, at London, by Copland, in 1553. The 
poet mean time died, at London, while he was 
acting as a négociator, in 1522. ‘The celebrity 
of his name, and the popularity of his poem, en- 
abled Freebairn to publith his new edition, after 
fome delay, in 1710. 

The publifher found feveral learned men, 
whom, as they were proud to Jend their aid, he is 
{tudious to thank for their various contributions. 
He acknowledges obligations to Nicholfon, the 
Bifhop of Carlifle, to Sir Robert Sibbard, Doctor 

Pit- 
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à 
Pitcairne, Doctor Drummond, and to Mr. John 
Urry of Chrift church, Oxford. The elaborate 
life of our great poet, which is prefixed to the 
vork, was contributed by Bifhop Sage, who 
probably defired the concealment of his author- 
fhip, and who died, as we fhall find, in the fub- 
fequent year. The publifher, however, thought 
himfelf obliged, by: gratitude, to acknowledge, 
how much indebted he had been to the care of 
the judicious Thomas Ruddiman, who, in his 
opinion, “ deferved all refpect and encourage- 
« ment from the patrons of virtue and let- 
< ters.” - The fact is, that Freebairn owed more 
to Ruddiman than he mentions. It was Ruddi- 
man, who fuperintended the work, and corrected 
the prefs; who wrote “ The large Gloffary, €x- 
« plaining the difficult words, and ferving for a 
« dictionary to the old Scottifh language.” (k) 
Sir David Dalrymple, the late Lord Hailes, 
was the firft to do juftice to the unrewarded la- 
bours of Ruddiman. This excellent judge re- 
marks, of the editor of The Evergreen that, as a 
oloffarift, he does not feem to have confulted the 


(k) In his pocket-book, Ruddiman charged Freebairn, 
for correcting G. D. [Gawin Douglas’s Virgil] writing the 
gicffary, &c. a hundred pounds Scots, of which he acknow- 
ledged to have received forty-eight pounds, By this docu- 
ment, is the authorfhip afcertained; and by this evidence, 
is it proved, that Ruddiman was allowed 81. 6s. $d. fter- 
ling, for performing one of the moft elaborate works in our 
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gloffary to Douglas’s Virgil; and, with regard 
to Ruddiman, adds this able critic, “ that they 
“ who have not confulted this gloffary cannot 
& acquire a competent knowledge of the ancient 
“ Scottifh dialect, unlefs by infinite and ungrate- 
“ ful labour. ‘This eulogium is the leaft I can 
“ beftow on the learning and accuracy of Mr. 
“ Thomas Ruddiman. His modefty was ftill 
€ more remarkable than his learning; for he 
e fuffered his gloflary to go forth into the world, 
“ without the name of its author.” 


Sine pondere terram, 
Spirantefque crocos, et in urna perpetuum ver, 


“ is the Claffical with of one, who has profited 
by the labours of this ftudious, intelligent, and 
“* modeft, man.” (7) 

Freebairn’s edition of Virgils Æneid is a 
moft judicious publication. It opens with the 
life of the author, which contains all that well- . 
informed diligence could colleé, and to which 
is fubjoined The judgment of learned men, concern- 
ing Gawin Douglas. Then follows a modeft, yet 
inftru€tive, preface, by Freebairn, which was 
probably fketched by Ruddiman. It gives a 
fhort account of the prefent undertaking. The 
editors did not follow, fays the prefacer, the ex- 
ample of thofe bold critics, who do not Stick to alter 


(Z) See the preface to Bannatyne’s ancient Scottith 
poems, p. ix. 1 


in 
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in authors what they do not’ underftand, The in- 
correétnefs of the copy, or the negligence of the 
printer, they were ftudious to amend by the help 
of an excellent manufcript, in the college of Edin- 
burgh. The large gloffary was neither at firft 
defigned, we are told, nor promifed by them. 
On this head it is faid, with the modefty of Rud- 
diman, that it-muft be frankly confefled, there 
are fome very few words, concerning the mean- 
ing of which, we could only make probable con- 


sectures. After the preface, follow General Rules 
J ) 


for underfianding the Language of Bifbop Douglas's 
Tranflation of Virgils Afneid. Thefe General 
Rules, amounting to forty-two, were undoubtedly 
written by Ruddiman, and were compiled with 
great accuracy of thought, and precifion of lan- 
guage, He who wifhes for inftruction, with re- 
gard to the old Teutonick language of our 
ifland, will find, in this tract, fatisfactory in- 
formation. ; 
The reader is, in this manner, conducted to 
The Gloffary, which is fo copious as to be a com- 
prehenfive. dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 


guage of Scotland, and of England, previous to. 


the feventeenth century. Without aiming at 
perfection, which the author knew was unattain- 
abie, he only laboured to be ufeful, Yet, has the 
gloffary of Ruddiman been cenfured, as wanting 
many words which actually exift in the tranflation ; 
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and a great many more are fo diftorted by falfe de 
rivations, that they only ferve to multiply our 
doubts. (m) Our glofiarift only profeffed to give 
the difficult words. And, it mutt be allowed, that 
he had not provided himfelf with an Arabic 
Lexicon, a Perfian Dictionary, and a Shanfcrit 
Vocabulary, to enable him to fearch the defarts 
of Arabia, the hills of Perfi2, and the plains of 
Indoftan, for the etymological origin of the An- 
glo-Saxon language. He was led by his judg- 
ment to draw his etymons from the moft obvious 
fources. He difcovered many in the traditions 
of his country, {till more in the Teutonic dialects, 
and many in the antiquated French. When he 
had found what he fought, he ftopt fhort in his 
refearches, without affecting any coxcomical dif- 
play of etymological erudition. His great aim 
was, what he undoubtedly attained, to help the 
unfkilful reader; but it was not to exhibit hig 
own attainments. Etymology is fo clearly not 
a neceffary branch of the duty of a glofiaritt, that 
I truft, fays the learned Tyrwhit, (2) I thall be 
eafily excufed for not having troubled the reader 
with more frequent digteffions of that fort. Thus 
we fee, that Ruddiman, in his avowed prattice, 
preceded Tyrwhit, in his judicious precept. 

(m7) ‘The Introduction to Tavo Aacient Scottifo Poems, p: $: 
by Callendar of Craigforth. 


(7) Advertifement, p. iii, to his Gloflary to Chaucer. 


Had 
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Had Ruddiman been better acquainted, it is 
faid, (0) with the Northern languages, he would 
have known, that the origin of the word deroy is 
of much higher antiquity than the old French 
defroyer. The critic makes out his point with true 
etymological impertinence; he cites words from 
the Gothic, from the Iflandic, from the Saxon, 
from the Scythian, from the Welfh, from.the 
Belgic, from the Swedith, and from the Latin, 
without one particle of refemblance. Ruddiman 


(o) By Callendar in his Chrif’s Kirk on the Green, p. 103. 
The objeCtion of Callendar is ill-placed. Had he objeGed 
to Ruddiman, his ignorance of Celtic, the aboriginal lan- 
guage of his country, ‘there had been more propriety, and 
greater ufe. For want of Celtic knowledge, Ruddiman is 
certainly miftaken in feveral of his etymons. Bry, or Brae, 
our gloflarift explains to mean, the fide of a hill, or bank of 
a river, from the Anglo-Saxon Bracan, or French Braye. But, 
the Scottith Brae is plainly Britifh in its origin.’ Thus: 
Bri in Cornifh is a hill, or promontory: Welfh, Bre; 
whence Pen-bre Moel-Ure,—Loch, fays Ruddiman, is a lake 
from the Latin Lacus. But, Loch is plainly Irifh, though 
the Englith orthograpby is Logse.—Leiche, fays Ruddiman, 
is a phyfician from the Ang.: Sax. Laece, a leech: But, 
Leiche is probably from thé Irth Liogh, a phyfician: whence, 
Leigheas, Leighios, for medicine, help, &c. There are a 
great variety of words, which are fpoken daily by, Ruddi- 
man’s countrymen, and are confidered as of Saxon derivation 
though they be Celtic in their origin. ‘Thus: Kraig is in 
Welfha rock. A cupboard is Amri in Cornith, in Welth Almari. 
Mart is Erfe for a fat cow. Kirk’s Voc. Nic. Hif. lib. p. 102, 
But, this is a fubje@, which requires the ample extent of 
a di@ertation, rather than the narrow limits of a note. 
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had too correct a mind to wander with Callendar 
towards the regions of the North, to inquire for 
what he had learned, in his youth, on the draes of 
Boyne, or heard, during his manhood, in the 
ftreets of Edinburgh. One muft lament, to fee 
fuch a genius as Callendar’s cramped by his con- 
ceit; to behold fo much learning enforced with 
jo little ratiocination; to view ufefulnefs of de- 
fign cut off by the ridiculoufnefs of fyftem, and 
the liberality of purfuit degraded by the vagaries 

of folly ! | 
All legitimate etymology may be reduced 
nearly to queftions of fact. We muft firft trace 
the hiftory of every people, ere we can at- 
tempt to inveftigate their language. It would 
then be no difficult inquiry, to afcertain with 
fufficient certainty, what fpeech they brought 
with them into their original fettlements; what. 
words they borrowed, in the progrefs of their 
knowledge, when they became acquainted with 
things, that they knew not before; what idioms 
they acquired, in the viciffitudes of fafhion, from 
the nations around them, When words have 
been traced, with the good fenfe of Ruddiman, to 
the Anglo-Saxon, it may be eafily inferred, that 
fuch words were imported by a Teutonic people, 
without launching out into the great ocean of 
German literature. When we. fee, a fcientific 
term borrowed plainly fromthe Greek, it is fuf- 
icient to affert the fact, without inquiring, 
“whence 
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whence the Greeks may have borrowed it. (p) 
When we meet with a word, in the Scots dia« 
lect, which is purely French, etymological af- 
fectation alone could fhew, by the confultation 
of dictionaries, that the French derived it from 
the Latin, that the Latins borrowed it from the 
Greek, that the Greeks derived it from the He- 
brew, that the Hebrews fetched it from the plain 
of Babylon, at the early epoch of the confufion of 
the lip. (q) It is by fuch etymological fooleries, 
that a liberal ftudy comes into the ridicule of the 
weak, and the contempt of the wife. 

A few months only elapfed before Ruddiman 
was refpectfully noticed, as Freebairn had withed, 
by the patrons of virtue and letters. A vacancy 
happening in the grammar-fchool of Dundee, the 
magiftrates invited our grammarian to fill the office 
of rector. The advocates had, mean-time, noted 


(2) John Stirling publifhed, in 1738, for the ufe of 
fchools, « A Catalogue of Latin and fome Greek words, 
« which are now made ufe of in Engli, differing from 
* their originals only in termination: of Latin words, to 
s which their fignifications in our language have a great 
« afinity.’ This catalogue is much larger than one would 
expect at firft fight to fee. If fimilar lifts were made out of 
the words, which we have borrowed from othér languages, 
fuch lifts would greatly illaftrate the hiftory of our own, 
fpeech. This tafk, indeed, has been very elaborately pera 
formed by Mr. Benjamin Martin, in his Jxtradudtion to the 


Englifh Tongue, 1749. 
(g) See Bryant’s Mythology, vol. 3. p. Z0emt, 
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his induftry, admired his learning, and refpected 
his modefty. With fuch induftry, learning, and 
modefty, they did not like to part, when they 
heard of his invitation to Dundee. And, confi- 
dering his extraordinary care of the library; with 
the increafe of his trouble, The Faculty determin- 
ed, on the 15th of July, 1710, to fettle upon 
him an annual falary of 3631. 6s. 8d. Scots, 
or 30l. 6s. 8d. fterling, in lieu of all fees, ex- 
cept the {mall gratifications, which were in ufe 
to be paid, on the admiffion of advocates. By 
fuch an attention, from fuch a body, Ruddiman 
was doubtlefs flattered. Though he would have 
made greater profit at Dundee; yet, from re- 
{pect to the Faculty, he chofe rather to accept of 
their falary, than to relinquifh their fervice., (7) 
The young may here fee another example of 
modeft worth being noticed, by the eye of dif- 
cernment, and rewarded, in due feafon, by the 
hand of munificence. 

But, fuch is life, that during the moments of 
fun-fhine, the blaft of a ftorm is often at hand! 
Towards the end of 1710, Ruddiman: loft his 
wife. (s) She left him a fon, who had been 
named Archibald, after his patron Doétor Pit- 

(7) See the Aprenpix,N° 3. for The A2 of the Faculty 
tf Advocates, with fa4-fmiles of their names. 

(5) On that oceafion, Ruddiman made the following en- 


try in his pocket-book : « The difburfements at my dear 


“ wife’s funeral, an, 1710, amounted to BOS ae GN. 


19) 


“ Scots.’ 


Cairne ; 
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cairne; anda daughter, who was called Eliza- 
beth. He fettled them both in the country, 
either for the benefit of the air, or from his in- 
ability to provide for them at home. (¢) At the 
end of the year 1710, he ftated an account of his 
wealth; whence it appeared, that he owed 5161. 
11s. 6d; that he had credits to the amount of 
8131. §s. 8d. fo that, exclufive of clothes and 
furniture, he was worth 2961. 14s. 2d. Scots. (x) 
From this ftatement we fee, that he was growing 
daily richer: but, he who enters the world, 
without a fhilling, muft labour many an hour, 
before he can acquire the comforts, and dignity 
of opulence. Ruddiman, however, was never 
difcouraged; but continued his diligence, and 
trufted in God. 

Ruddiman was now known, at Edinburgh, as 
an editor, with fufficient learning, and uncom- 
mon induftry. And, James Watfon, the prin- 
ter, wanting help, when he was about to publifh 
the works of Drummond of Hawthornden, in 
1711, naturally afked his aid. But, whether 
Ruddiman were the editor of the whole volume 


PA 
53 


(ż) From his pocket-book it appears, 'Fhat he placed 
- his fon with James Colvil at the bridge of Inch, for whom 


he was to pay 141. Scots a quarter; that he fettled his. 


daughter with one Paton at Mayfield, at 181. Scots a quar- 
ter. Thefe two, with a third child that Barbara Scollay 
brought her hufband, died in their infancy. 


{x} This flatement is entered in his pocket-book. 
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cannot now be afcertained. Sage undertook 
this tafk, but lived not to finih it. The Lives 
af che Five Fames’s by Drummond had been twice 
publithed before, to which was prefixed an In- 
troduction by Hall of Gray’s-Inn, who wrote. it 
with carelefs inattention, or malignant purpofe. 
And, a new Introduction was now given by. Sage, 
with zotes by Kuddiman, (w) which fuperfeded 
the old, in regard both to ftile, and fentiment. 

The family of the Sages had lived for feven 
generations before the birth of our editor, in the 
parifh of Criech, which is fituated in the North- 
Eaft of Fife, with much- reputation, but with lit- 
tle property. John Sage, the friend and coadjutor 
of Ruddiman, was here born, in 1652, the fon ef 
Captain Sage, who fought in Lord Duffus’s regi- 
ment, on the King’s fide, when Monk Rarfied 
Dundee, on the 30th of Auguft 1651. 

The civil wars left the father little to give his 
fon, except good principles, and a liberal educa- 
uP After diligent ftudy, in the univerfity of 

. Andrew’s, young Sage obtained his Mafter 
of apia degree, about the year 1672. He now 
made letters his profeffion. And he was ere 
long appointed to be {choolmafter of Bingry, in 
his native fhire, and became afterwards {chool- 


(w) In his Anfwer to Logan, p. 360, Ruddiman acknow- 
jedges the notes, which are not many in number, but are ex- 
i Y pk? 15 
cellent in qual lity. In thefe, he fettled fome dates, which 
had not been fixed before, 
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mafter of Tippermoor, inthe county of Perth. In 
thefe ftations, without gaining opulence, he loft his 
health. He was at length invited by Mr. James 
Drummond of Cultmalundie to educate his fons, 
whom he accompanied firft to the fchool of 
Perth, and afterwards to the univerficy of St. 
Andrew’s. Here, was he remembered, his learn- 
ing acknowledged, and his manners admired. 
His pupils left him, in 1684, when he departed 
from St. Andrew’s, without any determinate 
object. 

In this moment of indecifion and_helplefsnefs, 
Doétor Rofe, the profeffor of divinity, in that 
univerfity, recommended Sage to his uncle, 
Archbifhop Rofe, who gave him priefts orders, 
and perfuaded him to officiate, at Glafgow. 
In this commercial town, he continued to dif- 
charge his duty, with talents, and efficacy, till the 
tumults of the Revolution, in 1688, obliged him 
to flee to Edinburgh, for fhelter. 

He, at this period, commenced a’ polemical 
writer; thinking, no doubt, to fupport a falling 
Church, by the efforts of his head, and hand. (x) 

At 


yee 


(x) 1ft. Mr. Sage wrote the fecond and third letters, con- 
cerning the perfecution of the Epifcopal Clergy in Scotland, 
which were printed at London, in 1689; the Reverend Tho- 
mas Morer having written the firt, and profeflor Munra 
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At Edinburgh, he preached a while, till refufing 
to take the oaths of allegiance, when required by 
the government, he was obliged to retire. In 
this extremity, he found proteétion in the houfe of 
Sir William Bruce, the fheriff of Kinrofs, who 
approved his principles, and admired his virtue. 
Keturning to Edinburgh, in 1695, he was ob- 
ferved, and obligedtoabfcond. Yet, he returned 
in 1696, when his friend, Sir William Bruce was 
imprifoned, as a fufpeéted perfon. He was foon 


zdly, An Account of the late Eftablifhment of Prefbyterian 
Government by the Parliament of Scotland, in 1690. Lon- 
don, 1693. 

3dly. Tbe Fundamental Charter of Prefbytery. London, 
1695. 

4thly, The Principles of the Cyprianick Age—with regard. 
to Epifcopal Power and TurildiGion, London, 1695. 

sthly. Æ Vindication of the Principles of the Cyprianick 
Age. London, 1701. 

Gthly. Some Remarks on a Letter from a Gentleman in the 
City, to a Minifter in the Country, on Mr. David Williamfon’s 
Sermon before the General Afjembly. Edinburgh, 1 703. 

athly. 4 brief Examination of fome Things in Mr. Meldrum’s 
Sermon, preached on the 16th of May 1703, againff a Toleration” 
19 thofe of the Epijtopal Perjiafion, Edinburgh, 1703. 

` Sthly. The Reafonablenefs of a Toleration of thofe of the 
Epifopal Perfuafion inquired into purely on Church Principles, 
Edinburgh, 1704. 

gthly. The Life of Gawin Douglafs, in 1710. 

tothly. Az Introdu&ion to Drummond’s Hiftory of the 
Five Jameés’s. Edinburgh, 1711.—And he left feveral Ma- 
raifcripts on various fabjects, that are mentioned in his Life, 
by Bithop Gillan, which was publifhed at London, in 1714. 


forced 
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forced to look for refuge in the hills of Angus, 
under the name of Jackfon. 

After a while, Mr. Sage found a fafe retreat 
with the Countefs of Callendar, who employed 
him to inftruct her family, as chaplain, and her 
fons, as tutor. Thefe occupations did not whol- 
ly engage his active mind: For, he employed his 
pen, in defending his order, or in expofing his 
oppreffors: When the Countefs of Callendar had 
no longer fons to infttuct, Sage accepted the in- 
vitation of Sir John Steuart of Garntully, who 
wanted the help ofa chaplain, and the converfation 
ofa fcholar. With Sir John, he continued till the 
decency of his manners, and the extenfivenefs of 
his learning, recommended him to a higher 
ftation. And, on the 25th of January 1705, he 
was confecrated a Bifhop, by Paterfon, the Arch- 
bifhop of Glafgow, Rofe, the Bifhop of Edin- 
burgh, and Douglas, the Bifhop of Dumblain. 

But, this promotion did not prevent ficknefs 
from falling on him, in November 1706. After 
lingering for many: months in Scotland, he tried 
the effect of the waters of Bath, in 1709, without 
fuccefs. At Bath, and at London, he remained a 
twelvemonth, recognized by the great, and careff- 
ed bythe learned. Yet, though he was invited 
to ftay, he returned in 1710, to his native coun- 
try, which he defired to fee, and where he wifhed 
to die. And, though his body was debilitated, 
he engaged, with undiminifhed vigour of mind, 
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in the publication of Drummond’s works, to: 
which Ruddiman lent his aid. Bifhop Sage 
died, at Edinburgh, on the 7th of June, 1711, 
lamented by his friends for his virtues, and feared 
by his adverfaries for his talents. Of Sage, Rud- 
diman always fpeaks as a companion, whom he 
efteemed for his worth, and as a fcholar, whom he 
admired for his learning. 

Our grammarian had {carcely finithed this tafk, 
when his affiftance was afked for Abercromby, 
who publifhed, in 1711, the Martial Atchieve- 
ments of the Scots Nation. (y) 

Patrick Abercromby, Doétor in Medicine, 
was the fon of Alexander Abercromby of Fetter- 
near, in Aberdeenfhire, and the brother of Fran- 
cis Abercromby, who was created Lord Glasford, 
in July 1685. (2) They were all Roman Ca- 
tholics, who partook of the misfortunes of James 
If, Patrick Abercromby fpent his youth in 
foreign countries, as he tells us himfelf; and was 
probably educated in the univerfity of Paris. He 
returned to Scotland, during the reign of Queen 
Anne, and bufied himfelf, in promoting the intereft 
of the abdicated family. His book of Martial 

ddichievements, which was fupported by a long lift 
of fubfcribers, was perhaps publifhed with*this, 


mc 


(y) The firt volume was printed, at Edinburgh, in 
folio, by Robert Freebairn: The fecond-was printed in; 
1715, partly by Freebairn, and partly by Ree 

(x) Crauford’s Peerage, p. 167. 

defign, 
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defign. In his preface, he confefied his obligation 
to his learned friend, Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, When 
the fecond volume of The Martial Atchievements 
appeared, in 1715, he again acknowledged the fa- 
vour, that he owed to the judicious, and indefatiga- 
ble, Mr. Ruddiman, who not only corrected the 
copy, but fuperintended the prefs. Freebairn print- 
ed the one half of this volume, and Ruddiman the 
other half. But, for this firft {pecimen of his ty- 
pographical labours, our printer was probably 
never paid; (4) as Doctor Abercromby died 
about the year 1716; leaving a widow, in dif- 
trefled circumftances, 

In the midft of thofe various labours, Ruddi- 
man married, in 1711, for his fecond wife, Janet 
Horfeburgh, the daughter of John Horfe- 
burgh, a lawyer, who acted as fheriff-clerk 
of Fifefhire. By this marriage, he proba- 
bly enlarged his connections rather than increafed 
his fortune. She brought him a daughter, named 
Elizabeth, on the 14th Auguft 1712, who died in 
her childhood; and a fon, Thomas, onthe 4th of 
January 1714, whom he raifed to manhood with 
hopes, that were however blafted, by one of thofe 
ftrokes of adverfity, which no prudence can fore- 
fee, nor power prevent. 

Ruddiman was not long retarded, by the re- 
view of Martial Atchievements, or by marriage, 
from the philological ftudies, in which he feems 

(a) The Doétor is- often mentioned in Ruddiman’s ac- 


counts, as his debtor, even as late as October 1735. 
to 
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6a THE LIFE OF [B. ‘1644, 
to have, all his life, fo much delighted. In 1713, 
he publithed, with improvements, the Vocabulary 
of John Forreft, who had been fchoolmafter at 
Leith, and was one of the few Scotfmen, that had 
ever produced a Word-Book. David Wedder- 
burn, the celebrated rector of the fchool of New 
Aberdeen, at the beginning of the feventeenth 
century, had, indeed, written Vocabula cum alijs 
Lingue Latine Jubfidijs, which were inferted in the 
various editions of his grammar. James Paterfon 
had alfo publifhed a vocabulary, which in the 
judgment of Ruddiman, was only an abridgment 
of Cellarius’s Latinitatis probate liber memorialis. 
And, Thomas Watt printed at Edinburgh, in 
1708, a vocabulary, to which he added the lan- 
guage of the fchools, in Englith, and Latin. But, 
the Literati of Scotland have not yet given any 
thing to the world, which can be called a Lexicon 
of the learned languages, (4) This barrennefs 


(č) If, however, we may credit Sir Robert Sibbald, David 
Colviil, who was born in Fifefhire, much enlarged the Dit- 
tionary of Cæfar Calderinus, which he publithed at Venice, 
in 1612, and called it Calepinus. [Hift. of Fife Appendix. ] 
«SO, Sir Robert is willing to transfer the property of Ca- 
lepin, a native of Calepio, in Italy, whence he took his 
tame, to Colvil, his countryman. Calepin died on the zgth 
of October, 1510. His Dictionary was augmented by Paf- 
ferat, and publihhed at Lyons, 1681, in two volumes, folio. 
The late profeffor George Steuart, indeed, of the univerfity 
of Edinburgh, after thirty years labour, had finifhed a Latin 
Diétionary, which is more copious than Ainfworth’s, and more 
elaborate than Littleton’s, 


may 
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may poflibly be owing to the fertility of England, 
who earlier took poffeffion of the claffick field, 
which fhe cultivated with great {kill and labour, 

While Ruddiman was thus employed, he loft 
his active patron, Doétor Pitcairne, the friend of 
Bellini, the preceptor of Boérhaave, the matter of 
Mead, who died, at the age of fixty-one, on the 
23d-of October 1713. When the poets of 
Scotland came to offer their verfes, (c) at the 
tomb of him, who had prefided among them, 
Ruddiman haftened with his tributary tear. Af- 
ter he had infcribed, with a grateful pen, Pit- 
cairne’s epitaph, Ruddiman bad him farewel with 
fond recollection of his patron’s talents and fa» 
vours :--- 

Ergo Vale lux Scotigenitm, Princepf{que Medentiim, 
Mufarum columen delicieeque, vale ! 

Ruddiman tried to fhow his gratitude to the dead, 
by endeavouring to benefit the living. (4) He 
negotiated the fale of his patron’s library to Peter, 
the Great, through the influence of the Czar’s 


(c) See the Verfes to Pitcairne in Pitcarnij Poemata, 
p- 84—98, and Ruddiman’s Epitaph in Monteith’s Theater 
of Mortality, Pp. Zaz: 


(d) Being at Edinburgh, in 1791, I had the honour to : 


vifit a maiden daughter of Doctor Pitcairne, who, though fhe 
was bowed down with age, recelved me with her father’s 
politenefs, and converfed with her father’s {pirit, When Ï 
aiked her, if fhe remembered Ruddiman, fhe faid, that fhe 
remembered him very well; that he had made a catalozue 
ofher father’s books, and would take nothing for his pains, 
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phyfician, Doctor Erfkine. The widow of Pit- 
cairne lived till October 1754, when Ruddiman 
attempted to perpetuate her worth.(e) The 
daughters of Pitcairne carried his blood into the 
noble families of Kelley, and Colville. The fon 
of Pitcairne, running out to the rebellion of 1715, 
was faved from the {troke of juftice, by the ac- 
tive interpofition of Doctor Mead, who finely faid 
to Walpole, that if the minifter’s health were 
bettered by his fkill, or the royal family were pre- 
ferved by his care, it was owing to the inftructions 
of Pitcairne. Such reciprocations of kindnefs 
ought ever to be remembered, both as tributes to 
the dead, and as examples to the living. 
Ruddiman publifhed, at length, in 1714, The 
Rudiments of the Latin Tongues being, An eaf 


(e) Ruddiman publifhed the following charaéter of her, 
in the Caledonian Mercury of the zoth O&ober 1754: 

“ On Saturday lat died, ina very advanced age, Mrs. 
e Elizabeth Stevenfon, daughter of Sir Archibald Steven- 
“ fon, phyfician to his Majefty, King Charles II. and reli& 
“ of the eminent and ever-famous Dr. Archibald Piteairne, 
whom fhe outlived 41 years. She was a perfon of great 
prudence, exemplary piety, and above all, of a fingular 
č& evennefs and compofednefs of temper, which fhe pre- 
& {erved to the laft, amidit the many viciflitudes of fortune, 
“ wherewith fhe had been exercifed: all which, with many 
other accomplifhments, which adorn the fex, did not only 
highly endear her to her family, relations, and friends, but 
alfo leave a grateful remembrance of her in the minds of 
all thofes who had the benefit of her converfation and ex. 
“ ample’? ) 


í IntroduGion 
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tntroduction to Latin Grammar. (f) This work 
will tranfmit our grammarian’s name with ce- 
lebrity to every age, as long as, the language of 
Rome fhall continue to be taught in the {chools 
of Scotland. Philology had not been, much cul- 
tivated in the Northern parts of Britain, before 
Ruddiman appeared. (g) The works of foreign 
grammarians; of Defpauter and Vives; were 
printed often in profe, and fometimes in verte, 
In the progrefs of improvement, or innovation, 
the Scottifh fchoolmafters had fucceffively pub- 
lifhed grammatical eflays, which may have gra- 
tified perfonal vanity, without gaining the public 
approbation. Two grammars, however infuf- 
ficient, had taken poffeffion of the {chools; the 
Grammatica Defpauteriana of Kirkwood, which 
was written wholly in Latin, the language, that 
the Defpauteriana was defigned to teach; and 
Simpfon’s Rudimenta Grammatices, which were 
defective in the fyntax. Yet, when juftice re- 
quired Ruddiman to difpraife the philological 
labours of his predeceflors, he fuppreffed, with 


(f) It was printed at Edinburgh, in 1714, by Freebairn, 
and it was entered at the Stationers Hall, in London, for 
Andrew Bell, on the 26th of March 1715. The original 
MS. in the author’s own hand writing, is in Lhe Advocate: 
Library, 4to, The fecond edition was publifhed at Ecin- 
borgh, in 1716, and the third edition, in 17209. 

. (gy See the Appenpix, N° 4, for a chronological lift, 
which was drawn up by Ruddiman, of fuch grammars as had 
keen written by Scotfmen. i 
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his accuftomed modefty, the namés of the au- 
thors, and the:books, which he was about to cens 
fure. 

He did not, at laft, engage {pontaneoufly in the 
ufeful tafk of giving affiftance to children, in the 
learning-of the Latin language. He was folicited 
often, by the mafters of {chools, to undertake the 
compilation of a new grammatical treatife, which 
might fupply the defects of the old; and which was 
foon known by the title of Ruddiman’s Rudiments. 
In the performance of this engagement, he was 
kindly helped by the learned few, who withed 
fuccefs to the benevolent defien. He confulted 
the beft grammarians, both ancient and modern, 
and adopted from all what he deemed moft 
fuitable to his purpofe. Yet, was he obftructed 
much in his progrefs, by the contefts among pe- 
dagogues, about the beft method of communi- 
cating the Latin tongue, and by the impoffibility 
of fatisfying contradi€tory opinions. In follow- 
ing, amidft thefe embarraflments, his own Judg- 
ment, he reduced the rudiments into a fhort text; 
and gave an Enelith verfion with the Latin ori- 
ginal; leaving every mafter to chufe either the 
Englith, or the Latin, as he might think proper ; 
and fubjoining for the ufe of thofe, who might 
think the text too compendious, notes, which 
were at Once, copious, and explanatory. And, 
affecting little novelty, he departed no farther 
from the common fyftem, than former gramma- 

rians 
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tians had receded from truth; His work was 
generally approved, as foon as it was carefully 
infpected. He had diligently followed the Ho- 
ratlan precept: 
« Quicquid precipies éfto brevis, tit citd di&á 
“ Percipiant animi dociles, teneantaue fideles.” 

He lived to fee his Rudiments run through fifteen 
éditions: And, when he departed; at the utmott 
extremity of life, he left this faleable treatife, as 
a productive income to his widow. 

Ruddiman had fearcély publifhéd kis Rudi- 
ments; for the inftruétion of children; when he 
engaged in a more arduous tiridertaking, for the 
information of men. He undertook, as an edi- 
tor, to publifh, Buchanani Opera omnia. This 
dificult tafk had been undertaken, about the 
year 1701, by Mofman, the bookfeller of 
Edinburgh, who printed fome of the fheets, 
which he was obliged to cancel, owing to 
the infufficiency of his editor. The death of 
Mofman, transferred his project, with the dif- 
ficulty attending it, to Freebaitn, the printer. 
The fkill and disen of Ruddiman now re- 
commended him as the fitteft editor; and he 
was induced, rather by the approbation of others, 
than by his own forwardnefs, to undertaké a tafk, 
which, whatever profit it may have brought him, 
entailed on his future life, the malevolent perfe- 
cütions of party-zeal. It may at once pleafe, and 
mortify, the lovers of literature, to be told, that 


> 
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6 
for this great performance, Ruddiman was pro- 
mifed forty pori fterling ; which was perhaps as 
large a reward as Freebairn could afford, while, 
in Scotland, every houfe had not yet a library. 

In this manner, then, were the entire works of 
Buchanan for the firft time colle&ed by Ruddi- 
man, as the editor, and publifhed by,Freebairn, the 
bookfeller, in two folio volumes, during the year 
1715. he firft volume contains his Hifory, and 
his Political Treatifes, exclufive of the Preface, and 
the Life: he fecond volume comprehends his 
poetry, philologtcal traéts, and his epiftles. 
Sp lendour was fuperadded to ufefulnefs. A 
{culpture by Cooper was prefixed, reprefenting, 
Buchanan, as crowned by the genius of literature, 
and announced by the trumpet of fame, 

The book opens with the preface of Freebairn, 
which had plainly been written by Ruddiman, (4) 

He 


(4) Ina manafcript note ona pamphlet, entitled Furius, 
witich will be vos after mentioned, Ruddiman fays: 
« What view ' oy: had, in publifhing his notes on Bu- 
“ chanan, is to be learned from his preface to that edition. If 
the Britith conftitution is to ftand upon Buchanan’s prin- 
“ ciples, it certainly has but a very weak foundation; and 
« yet weaker, if T. R.’s annotations bejuft. But; the truth 
“ is, that T. R. has not in the Teat meddled with the Bri- 
tith conftitution, unlefs it be, that in one note he afferts 
“ and proves, That the monarchy ef Scotland was, by ‘its 
“ original frame, Az ‘reditary, and in other notes, that Robert, 
“ the third, was his father’s lawful fon.” "Thus far Ruddi- 
man. We have here feén his acknowledgment, that the | 

preface 
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He began, in prefatory form, with an apology 
for the tardinefs of the publication: And, he 
ended with deprecatory withes for the erfors of 
the work, which he hoped were nec multa nec 
gravia, neither many in number, nor great in 
moment. He gave an elaborate ftatement of 
the various editions of Buchanan’s feparate 
works. He expofed the chronological ertors, and 
the factious fpirit of The Hifory: And he laid 
open the fources, whence he drew the docu. 
ments, which enabled him to reétify both. 
With Scylla, on the right, and Charybdis, on the 
left, he endeavoured with good management, 
but without ultimate fuccefs, to fteer his vette] 
fafely through this dangerous ftreight. He ac- 
knowledged, with the warmett thankfulnefs, the 
obligations he owed to feveral men of learning, 
for their able affiftance, in this difficult tafk. 
Sir David Dalrymple, the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, contributed his intelligent help, with 
the kindnefs of a friend. Fletcher of Salton, the 
Cato of the age, promoted the defign with the ufual 
ardour of his fpirit. Pitcairne, the incomparable 
phyfician, who, as Ruddiman delighted to tell, 


preface was hisown: And we have here his anfwer, in rye, 
to the fuggeftion, which party had inculcated, for almott for- 
ty years, that Ruddiman had ftepped out of his way, in 1718, 
to wound the Britith conftitution, through the fides of Bg- 
chanan ; and, for this end, had undertaken this edition of hia 
works, 
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63 THE, LIFE. OF [B. 1674. 
was not only fkilful in his profeffion, but pro- 
foundly. verfed in polite literature, gave his 
continual aid, while he lived.. He mentions 
alfo John Drummond, Doctor in Medicine, 
Laurence Dundas, the profeffor of languages, in 
the college of Edinburgh, John Macdonald, 
James Anderfon, a whig, and John Gillan, a 
Jacobite, as two antiquaries, who were forward 
to affitt his labours. This preface, he communi- 
cated to Drummond, Dundas, and Gillan, in or- 
der that they might correct the language, rather 
than add to the matter. (7 ) 

The preface naturally led on to The Life of 
Buchanan, which is afferted to have been written 
by himfelf, two years before his death. Ruddi- 
man gives a {ceptical note, which feems to dif- 
cover his doubts of an affertion, which has never 
been fupported by proof. Yet, he faw only part 
‘ofthe truth. He did not perceive, what appears 
to have been the fad, that of this life Sir Peter 
Young was the author. (k) Short and fuperf- 

cial 


(z) Antichrifis, p. 22. i 

(4) Of this truth, E convinced myfelf by a confideration of 
the following reafons: 

sft. On the rth of March 1579-80, Sir Thomas Randolph 
wrote from London to Peter Young, who was then the pre- 

© 
ceptor of King James, under:Buchanan’s fuperintendance ; 
urging him to write Buchanan’s Life; and ofering him 
hints for his fubje&. [Rud, Epift. Buch, Op. p. 19. | 
£ i 
adly. 
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cial as it is, it may be faid to end with 156p, 
without noticing the fubfequent events, in the 
diverfified life of Buchanan. Ruddiman en- 
deavoured, by his notes, to contribute fomething 
to the authenticity of the facts, and, by the addi- 
tion of anecdotes, to extend the length of the 
narrative. It may be allowed, that his diligence 
did much, though the infufficiency of his in- 
formation left much for fucceeding biographers 
to do. Thofe, who have been forward to cen- 
fure his performance, have not, however, con- 
tributed an equal number of documents; nor 
have they, with the fame fuccefs, endeavoured to 
difentangle the knotty, or to knit the loofe. 


2dly. Dector Thomas Smith fays exprefsly, « That Peter 
“ Young wrote briefly the Life of Buchanan.” [Vita Petri 
Junij, p. 17. in the Vite M[luftrium Virorum, Lond. 1707.) 
The Life is written without any attention to accuracy, with 
little activity of refearch, and with not much precifion of 
remark; yet, Buchanan, doubtlefs, knew of the defign, and 
lent his affiftance. This writer, whoever he were, talks of 
John Major as being iz extrema feneGute, in 1524, when he 
vas only fifty-five, which is the very prime of a profeffor. 
tle {peaks of Henry VIII. as jam feniore, in 1539, when he 
was but forty-eight. He makes Buchanan meet Cardinal 
Beaton at Paris, in 1539, a twelve-month after he had re- 
turned to Scotland: I am thence led to fufpeé, that Bu- 
chanan made his efcape from St. Andrew’s, by the way of 
London, to Paris, notin 1539, but in 1538, when he might 
have met the Cardinal. I could run through the whole Life, 
and fhew fimilar fooleries, and fome malignity, in every 
page of it. 
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To the Life, Ruddiman fubjoined the Tefi- 


monies of the learned in favour of Buchanan, 
which, without any notice of his faults, only re- 
collect his virtues. And to this, the editor has 
added, what is of more importance to literature, 
a Catalogue of the various editions, and of the 
manufeript copies, of the whole works of 
Buchanan. 

T'o the Life, now fucceeds the Hiftory, which 
is printed firft, though it was the laft of his la- 
bours, It has been pertinacioufly debated by 
Ruddiman and his opponents, at what time 
Buchanan began ‘to compile the hiftorical work, 
which was to clothe him, in the conceit of his 
friends, with lafting renown. Soon after his re- 
turn to Scotland, when he was bufily collecting 
his fugitive pieces, his attention was called to 
this difficult fubject by his patrons, as Ruddiman 
has ably fhewn. The real epoch, however, can- 
not now be afcertained. When Buchanan com- 
menced the drudge of a party, in 1567, he proba- 

ly began to write what was to be the apology for 
the party. He had already made fome progrefs, 
when he went to London, in 1568. Cecil was 
foon informed of his defign, and continually in- 
terefted himfelf in its progrefs. In Auguft 1577, 
Buchanan propofed to fend his manufcript to 
the prefs, during the fubfequent winter. Some- 
thing was foon after loft by him, which he trufted 
foon to recover, or elfe, as he told Bowes, “ to 


I “ fupply 
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« fupply with foir travell.” (7) What he at 
that time loft. cannot now be eafily found. (m) 
In September 1578, Buchanan had brought 
down the ftory to the death of Murray, when he 
talked of delivering it to the printer. Yet, he 
{till detained his favourite child under his pa- 
rental roof. And, notwithftanding every inter- 
ruption from negligence, or from gout, he pro- 
ceeded to write the twentieth book, which con- 
tinues the difaftrous tale, from the fpring of 1570 
to the autumn of 1572, when he abruptly broke 
off, without retrofpective reflection as to the 
paft, or conjectural remark on the future. 

The manufcript was at length fent to Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, who had been appointed the 


(/) See the letter of Bowes, Queen Elizabeth’s ambat{- 
fador, to Mr. Secretary Cecil, from Stirling, the 18th Sep- 
tember 1578, in Murden’s State Papers, 316. 

(m) I conjecture, that Buchanan may, amidf the multi- 
plicity of his affairs, have loft the copy of the three firit 
books of his Hiftory, which, he was, of courle, obliged « zo 

<< fupply with foir travell.” The two firt books appear, at 
grefent, to have been ba/ftily written: and the third book is 
mere tranfeription from Roman authors, and even from Bede, 
and Gildas, which any hand could perform, without “foir 
« traweh”? This lofs, Buchanan was, in this manner, 
obliged to.fupply, a fhort time probably, before he fent his 
Hiftory to the prefs. ‘The letter of Bowes, which was Sri 
publifhed by Murden, had never been feen by Ruddiman, or 
Man, or by any other of the difputants, with regard to this 
curious point. If my conjecture be founded, it will go far 
' towards putting an end to the controverly. 
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King’s printer, in 1579, and who lived in Edin- 
burgh, at the Kirk in the Field. That Alexander 
Arbuthnot, the contemporary principal of the 
King’s college, Aberdeen, was the printer, of 
Buchanan’s hiftory, has been maintained, with 
ridiculous pertinacity, by James Man, and by 
others, wha, with foolifh zeal, thought it honour- 
able for Buchanan to have his hiftory incorreély 
printed by that eminent fcholar. : Againft the 
foolery of James Man, who-was often warned of 
his miftake, (#) Ruddiman argued cogently, (0) 
that the office of King’s printer was quite incom- 
patible with the neceflary refidence of the prin- 
cipal ofa college, at the diftance of eighty miles 
‘trom the prefs. The evidence of a record, how- 
ever, has decifively eftablifhed the faé, that they 
were different perfons. The writ of privy-feal, 
Which appointed Alexander Arbuthnot, the 
King’s printer, defcribes him as:a burgefs of 
Edinburgh: * But, Alexander Arbuthnot, the prin- 
cipal of the King’s college, was not’a burgefs of 
Ediabur ch. | 
From the Kirk in the Field, The Hiftory was 
fent into the world, in September 1582, with 
many an error, in every page.(p) All thefe 
Rud- 
r: % By profefior Thomas Gordon of i the King’s allege, 


as’ he affures me, 
3 o) Antichrifis, p 26% 
(#) There are fubjoined to the Notes and Objfervations 
of Thanas Crawfurd, on Buchanan’s Hiftory, which were pub- 
EN E OU lifhed 
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Ruddiman endeavoured to correćt, with an un- 
lucky diligence, which proved fatal to his future 
guiet. The notes, critical and political, that our 
editor fubjoined to The Hifory, railed up indivi- 
duals, and parties againft him, who tried, with 
pertinacious zeal, to cover his grey hairs with 1g- 
nominy. But, their fuccefs, however vexatious, 
was notequal to their efforts. Their ftrength was 
enfeebled by their malice; and their powers of 
mifchief were unequal to his vigour of defence, 
even after he had been obliged, by the infirmities 
of age, to employ the eyes, the ears, and the 
pens of others. To his Annotations, Ruddiman 
annexed, what gave Ibe Hiftory a value, that it 
had not before, Tabula Regum Scotie Chronologica; 
and what was of ftill greater ufe, confidering how 
Buchanan has perverted names, Propricrum No- 
minum Interpretatio, i 

There was, no doubt, great propriety in print- 
ing with The Hiftory, in the fame volume, the Po- 
litical Traés of Buchanan; becaufe they form a 
proper fupplement to annals, which were begun, 
by the fuggeftions of party, and were finifhed, 
by the zeal of a partifan. The temporary 
treatifes, zealots can fcarcely hope to revive. 
The De Fure will continue to be printed, during 


Oo 


_anarchical times, and will, doubtlefs, be praifed, 
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lifhed at Edinburgh, by Freebairn, in 1708, twelve octavo 
pages of Errata Typographica. 
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mt THE LIFE OF (B. 1674. 
la every age, by thofe bufy men, who miftake 
ardour of novelty for attachment to freedom. 
The fecond volume of Buchanan’s works con- 
tains his poetry, his philological traéts, and his 
epiftles. To each of thefe heads, the editor fub- 


joined annotations, which have fometimes illu 


trated the obfturities of the copy, and often cor- 
fected the errors of the prefs. Ruddiman added 
a molt erudite differtation De Metris Buchananais 
Libellus, which difclofes the nature of his poetry, 
end difplays the beauties of his choice. And 
here ended the labour, though not the folicitude, 
of Ruddiman, with regard to the whole works 
of Buchanan. 

When this edition was publifhed, after all the 
élaboration of Ruddiman, it was received by 
learried men, rather as it affected their prepof- 
fefions, than as it was approved by their judg- 
thents i 

“ Pro captu keétoris babent faa fata libelli” 
By thofe, who thought well of Ruddiman’s li- 
terature, and politics, it was highly praifed: By 
the zealots, who imagined Buchanan to be in- 
fallible, it was reprobated by every mode of 
cénfure, and rejected with plain avowals . of 
Fecrimination. 

A fociety was foon formed of the fcholars of 
Edinburgh, for publithing a correét edition of 
Buchanan’s works; with the declared defien of 
vindicating ‘that incomparably learned and 

“ pious 
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& piousauthor from the calumnies of Mr. Thomas 
“ Ruddiman.” Thisincomparabiy learned and pious 
fociety confifted of the following perfons: Mr. 
James Anderfon, [the] famous antiquary ; the re- 
verend and erudite profeffors, Hamilton and Smith; 
Charles Macky, the profeffor of Hiftory ; [Sir] 
Robert Stewart, the profeflor of Natural Philofo- 
phy; the Rev. George Logan; [Sir] Archibald 
Steuart [Denham,} the advocate; with many 
others of inferior note. Their lucubrations were 
long expected by thofe, who interefted them- 
felves in Buchanan’s fame, and in Ruddiman’s 
character, though they were never gratified by 
their publication. As thefe profound fcholars 
could not write vulgar Englifh, Adam Watt, the 
profeffor of the Roman language, at Edinburgh, 
had the charity to clothe their nakednefs with a 
Roman drefs. (¢) Animated by the kindnefs of 
Watt, they proceeded to ftuff eighty pages with 

$6 Watts” 


(7) By the favour of the very ingenious and truly com- 
municative George Paton, one of the vice-prefidents of the 
Antiquary Society of Edinburgh, I have before me a quar- 
to volume, which being written in a {mall hand, contains 
much matter in a {mall fpace ; and which comprehends the 
united works of the above mentioned fociety. It was from 
it, that I was enabled to fpecify the names of the members. 
From it I am able to ftate other particulars. Of this vo- 
lume, the following is the title-page: « Notts to vindicat 
« the Truth and clear off the Afpertious by, or in, Mr. Tho- 


“ mas Rudeman’s preface to Mr. Robert Freebairn’s edition 
« of George Buchanan’s: Hiftory from malignant {pirit: or 
s Mr. James Anderfon Antiquary and others their Vindica- 
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«c Notts” upon the Annotations of Ruddiman, The 
reader is wearied, and confounded; but, he is nei- 
ther convinced, nor informed. / Confidering Bu- 
chanan as infallible, the critics only laboured to 
demonftrate, how eafily prejudice may convert 
falfehoods into facts, and ungrateful fcandals into 
fair reports. 

About the Life of Buchanan, the affociated edi- 
tors fhewed fill more er! anxiety. - They 
criticized the critic moft unmercifully. But 
they did not inftruct the reader. They did 
not reveal then what ,had not been revealed 
before. They had not fent to St. Andrews, and 
tö Páris; ih order to afcertain the dates of Bu- 
chanan’s literary honours. ‘They had not fearch- 
ed the records for the fucceffive epochs of his po- 
litical preferments. They had not ranfacked 
the ftate papers for anecdotes, which had more 
clearly illuftrated his genuine character. They 
only laboured, with the powers of impotence, to 
criminate his editor. ‘The days, however, are 
pelt, when writers, who have only.their captiouf- 


*¢ tion of Buchanan.’ — A fhort preface fuficiently 1 inftructs 
he reader as to the contents of this elaborate volume.—** This 
‘< conteans ane apologie for publefing a new and correct 


* edition of the illuftrious George Buchanan’s works, in- 


tended by fome eminent and learned men anno 1717,as a 
moft er itical a and jul vindication of that incomparebly 
learned and ‘pi ous author, from the afperfions and calum- 
“ nys of Mr. Thomas Rudeman, in Mr. Robert Freebairn’s 
edition of Buchanan’s works, anno 1 715° — Then follow the 
names of the aflociated critics, 

efs 
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nefs to recommend them, can hope to find a rea~ 
der, even among the abettors of faction. 

Urged by a peculiar fervour of admiration, the 
affociated critics wrote to Holland, where they 
heard, that the works of Buchanan were to be 
printed; offering their aid, biographical, hifto- 
rical, and political. It was Langerak, the boak- 
feller of Leyden, who, from I know not what en- 
couragement, had engaged ia that project, with 
Burman, for his editor. Langerak and Burman 
long expected the promifed documents, which 
were to confute Freebairn’s preface, and to ex- 
plode Ruddiman’s annotations. W ith the impa- 
rience of a bookfeller, who has advanced his 
money, Langerak reed Burman to proceed; 
alledging, as his preface told the readers, “ that 
« the boaftings of the favourers of Buchanan, in 
« Scotland, were perhaps idle and vain.” Being 
thus difappointed, by their frivolouinefs, Burman 
publifhed his edition of Buchanan’s works, in 
1725, with Ruddiman’s Preface and Notes, as they 


were, and with a few critical annotations of his 


own: but he did not trouble himfelf much about 
the facts, or the falfehoods, of his author; as the 
language, rather than the morals, of Buchanan, 
was his object, 

The zeal of our aflociated critics was not inthe 
leaft cooled, by the difgrace of being thus expoied 
to the public. They continued to promife an 
edition of Buchanan, with a confutation of Ruddi- 

man, 
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man, when fubscribers foould be found. But, the 
{ubfcription never filled; and fo their promife 
never was performed. They were better war- 
riors than editors. During forty years, they kept 
up a bufo-fring againft Ruddiman, who did not 
yield to the repeated attacks of the enemy, even 
after he had been weakened by age, and was at 
length difabled by blindnefs. 

Ruddiman’s connection with Freebairn, and 
printing, induced him to think, that he too might 
éxercife an art, the hand-maid of that literature, 
to which he had devoted his life. The year 
1715 may be confidered as the &ra of his com- 
mencing printer. His brother Walter, who had 
been born, in 1687, and had comè to Edinburgh 
in 1706 ; and who, at the age of nineteen, had 
begun to work with Freebairn, (r) was, in 1715, 

admitted 


(r) In Ruddiman’s pocket-book there is the following en- 
try == 22d Odtober 1706, Walter Ruddiman entered to 
< the printer trade; having agréed with Mr. Robert Free- 
“ bairn upon thefe terms, viz. That he fhould maintain him- 
f felf, andthe faid Robertis to pay him journeyman’s wages, 
“ whenever he fhall be able towork fufficiently; and it was 
“ provided, that the faid Walter fhoùld flay with the faid 
‘ Robert, he furnifhing him with work, and giving him as 
“ good wages as any in Edinburgh.” Robert Freebairn 
was the fon of David Freebairn, who, while he was mi- 
nifter at Dunning was confecrated Bifhop of Edinburgh on 
the 17th of October 1724, and died on the 24th of Decem- 
ber 1739. His fon Robert was, méan time, fettled, at Edin- 
burgh, as a bookiellér: and, in i706; purchafed of Mr. John 

Spottifwoode, 


A 
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admitted a partner, in the materials, but not în the 
boufe, though both were equal fharers in the pro- 
fit and the lofs. (s) This copartnerfhip may be 
faid to have continued during the life of Thomas, 
who for a fhort time, indeed, relinquifhed his 
printing bufinefs to his fon. Walter Ruddiman 
was of an athletic perfon; having his brother’s 
intellect, without his brother’s learning, He 
was, in every period, an induftrious printer, and 
an honeft man. He married Janet, a daughter 
of Duncanfon of Kyle, in Argylefhire, a gentle- 
man of afmall eftate, His wife brought him 
eight children, of whom fix died in their infancy, 
and two daughters furvived him. One of thefe, 
Janet, married Robert Smith, a fureeon of Edin- 
burgh, by whom fhe had two children, who 
outlived her: And, Anne, who married John 
Hutton, one of the magiftrates of Edinburgh, 
and is ftill alive, has one/ fon and four daughters, 
The two copartners were men of gteat pru- 


Spottifwoode, the advocate beforementioned, a printing- . 


prefs, which he had eftablithed for printing law-books, 
Freebairn, then, began to print in 1706. It was on the 


yith of Auguft 1711, that Robert Freebairn, James Watfon, | 


and John Bafket, were appointed the rayal printers in Scot, 


land, for forty-one years, from the expiration of the grant, 


to Andrew Anderfon. 

(s) The articles of copartnerfhip, dated the 16th of 
May 1748, recite, that they had begun to print from the 
year 1715 ;andthat Walter had been an equal fharer in the 
profit and the lofs, though he was only a partner in she ma- 
ferials, but not in she houfe, 
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dence, and happy tempers, which enabled them 
to live together, in the midft of much bufinefs, 
and frequent intercourle, for half a century, with- 
out a difpute, and without jealoufy. 
It will eafily be allowed, that Thomas Ruddi- 
man was the moft learned printer, that North 
Britain has ever enjoyed. Inquifitive men have 
often endeavoured, without fuccefs, to difcover, 
when the typographic art was introduced into 
Scotland. ‘The diicovery, which had eluded fo 
many inquiries, hath been at length ‘made, by 
fearching the records. It was the intelligent, and 
induftrious, William Robertfon of the General Re- 
sifter~Houfe,who, to gratify my defire, difcovered a 
patent of king James IV; which plainly demon- 
ftrates, that a printing-prefs was firft eftablifhed, 
at Edinburgh, during the year 1507, at the end 
of thirty years, after that interefting trade had 
been brought to Weftminfter, by Caxton. (2) 
The firft printers were Walter Chepman, a mer- 
chant, in Edinburgh, and Androw Myllar,a mere 
workman. With the learning of Ruddiman 
their talents could enter into no competition. 
Their immediate fucceflors were not more learn-. 
ed. At the commencement of the feventeenth: 
century, the printers of Edinburgh were general- 
: (z) Thad the honour to prefent a paper to the Antiquary 
Society of London, which gave an account of the difcovery 
of the before-mentioned patent; and which was read before: 
that learned body on the it of December 1791. 


f 


ly 
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ly bookfellers, who, having acquired fome wealth, 
could purchafe a prefs, and employ artificers; but 
knew no more of books, than the title-page, and 
the price. Andro Hart, who is juftly praifed, by 
Wation, for his well-printed Bible; was only a 


bookfeller. Scotland was foon after fupphed with l 


printers chiefly from England. ‘But, however il- 
literate, they had the merit of reforming the lan- 
guage, and fettling, by filent practice, the ortho- 
graphy of the North. hefe men, who practifed 
the art, without pofiefling the erudition, of which 
it is the herald, could not difpute with Ruddiman 


the palm of literature.’ Henry Stephens himfelf 


weuld have fcarcely complained of Ruddiman, 
as one of thofe printers, who had brought the ty- 
pographic art into contempt, by their illitera- 
ture. (u) When we recolle& his Gawin Dou- 
glas, and Buchanan, his Rudiments, and his Gram- 
mars, nis Livy, and his Vindication of Buchanan’s 
Pfalms, wherein competent judges have found thé 
Knowledge of a f{cholar, and the accuracy of a cri- 
tic, we may fairly place Ruddiman in the honour- 
able lift of learned printers, with Badius and Al- 
dus, with the Stephens’s and Janfens. 

The firft production of Ruddiman’s prefs was 
the fecond volume of Abercromby s Martial Ai- 


(u); See a quarto pamphlet, printed in 1569, entitled :— 
“ Artis typographice QuERIMONIA, de illiteratis quibuf- 
èc dam typographis, propter quos in contemptumvenit. Au- 
£ tore klenrico Stephano,” 
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chievements. (x) With his accuftomed prudence, he 
probably printed, during feveral years, very hi. 
confiderable books. He was perhaps principally 
occupied with the juridical papers of lawyers, or 
with {chool-books for children. He printed ere 
long a book, which has engaged the attention of 
hiftorians. Such was the firt volume of the 
Epiftole Regum Scotorum, which was printed, iz 
Ædibus Thome Ruddimanni, in 1722. The fe- 
cond volume was finifhed by him, in 1724. (3) 
To each, there is an appropriate preface, which 
was plainly written by Ruddiman, and clearly 
fhews that he was the editor of thefe hiftorical 
documents, as well as the printer. (z) Finding 
thefe Epiftles in The Advocates Library, among 


(x) In the ftatement, which Ruddiman made of his pro- 
perty, on the 1ft of October 1735, there is among the out- 
ftanding debts the following article: * For the one half of 
« the printing the fecond volume of Abercromby’s Martial 
«© Atchievements, which is ftill due, 351.” ‘This entry 
proves, that he had begun to print in 1715, when that book 
was publifhed, and that he had printed the one half of it. 


(y) Walter Ruddiman was not mentioned in the title- 
page of books with Thomas, till Auguft 1727, when Walter 
was admitted into partnerfhip in the Aox/e, as he had been 
from 1715, in the materials. [Contract of copartnerthip. ] 


(x) This work is mentioned inthe Catalogue of the Ad~ 
vocates Library, which was compiled chiefly by Ruddiman, 
in the following manner: “ Epiftola Regum Scotiz ab an, 
“ 1505 ad an. 1545, ex editione Thome Ruddimanni. z tom. 
« Edin, 1722 and 1724, in 8vo.” 


the 
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the manufcripts of Balfour, he delivered them to 
the world, with an ufeful appendix of public pa- 
pers, as illuftrations of hiftory. In r724, Rud- 
iman printed Heropran, with the Greek and 
Latin, in correfpondent columns, for John Pa- 
ton, a bookfeller, at Edinburgh, the father of 
George Paton, who has been already praifed, for 
the variety of his knowledge, and the readinc& 
of his communication. The preface of Paton, 
the bookfeller, was probably written by Rud- 
diman, the printer. 

The origin of printing, and the eftablifament 
of focieties for the cultivation of letters, are in- 
terefting objects, in the annals of literature, and 
in the lives of {cholars. Scotland is indebted to 
the liberality of King James IV. for the intro- 
duction of typography: She owes to the muni- 
ficence of King George III. the ere@ion of fo- 
Cieties for cultivating ufeful fcience, and elegant 
knowledge. It was, mean time, the activity, 
and genius, of private perfons, which firt formed 
individuals into voluntary meetings, for com- 
municating mutual inftruétion. And, the year 
1718 faw feveral learned men eftablifh, at 
Edinburgh, an affociation, for improving each 
other in claflical lore, without meddling with the 
` affairs of Church or State. (a) The matters of 


the High School, and Ruddiman, were the orj- 


(a) This article was a fundamental, and a neceflary, 
Tule of the fociety, at that epoch, 


G2 ginal 


ars, 
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ginal members of this laudable inftitution. They 
were afterwards joined by Henry Home, the 
well-known Lord Kaimes, who had from nature 
an infatiable appetite for information of every 
kind. He was followed by Mr. Archibald 
Murray, Mr. James Cochran, with other advo- 
cates, and Mr. George Wifhart, one. of the mi- 
nifters of Edinburgh. ‘This, then, ts the firft li- 
terary fociety, which appears, from any authentic 
Sse to have ftatedly aflembled in Scot- 
and. (4) But, whether the converfations of the 
REAN were preferved, or their differtations 
publifhed, cannot now be afcertained. 

This affociation, of which Ruddiman merits 
the honeur of being an original founder, was 
fucceeded, in 1731, by the’ fociety for the im- 
provement of medical knowledge, as the former had 
been, for the cultivation of the literature of 
Rome, and of Greece. The Medical Society, 
as the members collected facts, has contributed 
more to the propagation of beneficial fkill. And 
when its Tran/aciions were publifhed, under the 
title. of Menal Effays and Obfervations, their 
merits were pes by Haller, and their ufe- 
fulnefs was allowed by the world. ‘The Medical 
society was ere long, in the proerefs of improve- 
ment, expanded, by the agency of the luftrious 


(4) I found an account of this fociety 1 in a manufe cript 
note, of the hand-writine, of Ruddiman, at the end of the 
pamphlet, entitled Fur bap 

Maca 


ri 
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Maclaurin, into the Philofophical Society of Edin- 
burgh;“which, after it had laneuifhed for years, 
affumed a new form, and a higher tone, and pub- 
lifhed, in 1754, a volume of Effays and Obferva- 
tions, Phyfical and Literary. Thefe voluntary af- 
fociations led on to the eftablifhment of the char- 
tered focieties, by his prefent Majefty. Ruddi- 


‘man had not to boaft of being a fellow, either of 


the Medical, or the Philofophical, Society ; being 
engaged, mean while, in other ftudies, and per- 
formáid diligently, other duties. 

Neither his attentions to The Library, his cares 
for the Prefs, nor his application to Philology, pre- 
vented our grammarian from contributing, at 
the fame time, to the.labours of other learned 
men, by the activity of his kindnefs, and the ac 
curacy of his knowledge. When Hearn, the 
Oxford antiquary, was preparing his elaborate 
edition of Fordun’s Scotichronicon, he experienced 
this aid from Ruddiman, who collated manu- 
{cripts for him, and gave him his remarks. 
Hearn {poke of Pine ito in his preface, when 
his Fordun appeared, in 1722, as his friend, as his 
learned friend. They were, indeed,: congenial 
{fpirits: Congenial in their modefty, and dili- 
gence, in the extent of their learning, and in the 

tility of their labours. 

This pleafine intercourfe, which ought to be 
recollected, that it may be imitated, did not lene 
prevent our grammarian from furnifhine the 
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{chools, in 1723, with Ovidij decerpia ex metamor- 
kón, containing Englifh notes by Willymot, and 
by Ruddiman, (c) In this publication, he looked 
for gain, rather than for honour ; and he certainly 
found what he fought in the end. 

This work, which was of eafy performance, did 
not long interrupt his accuftomed ftudies. He was 
now buty upona performance, which broughtgreat 
profit to his family, which eftablifhed his fame, 
and did honour to his country. -It was his Gram- 
matice Latine Inftitutiones, which were publithed 
in 1725. This book was printed in Ædibus 
Auéioris, (d) It was dedicated to- his matters 
and patrons, the Advocates, and to Robert Dun- 
das, the Dean of Faculty, an illuftrious lawyer, 
to whofe fkill, eloquence, and.courage, Scotland 
owes the important right, which juries had not 
exercifed for .ages before [1728,] of finding 
upon the general iffue, guilty, or not guilty. (e) 
It was the Pars Prima, which treated of etymo- 
logy, that was in this manner dedicated, in 1726, 
to thofe, who were moft worthy of his dedica- 
tion: The Pars Secunda, which inveftigated 


(c) It was printed at Edinburgh, in 12mo, 

(a) Itwas entered at Stationer’s Hall, for Thomas Rud- 
diman, on the 4th of January 1725-6, 

(2) Arnot’s Criminal Trials, p. 190-g1 ; where the cu- 
rious reader will fee the names of the jurymen, to whom their 
country owes thankful recollection for one of its beft pri- 
vileges, 


pmax, 
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Jyntax, was delivered to the learned world, 
npag 

The Rudiments of Ruddiman had gradually 
effaced the prejudices of {choolmafters, by the 
facility of their method, and the precifion of their 
rules. They by thefe means made their way 
into general ufe. They were even tranflated 
into other languages, and were foon adopted into 
the literature of other countries. (f) But, when the 
Grammatical Inftitutes fucceffively appeared, they 
not only gave additional value to the Rudiments, 
but obtained univerfal approbation, for the ju- 
dicioufnefs, with which the hand of a mafter had 
written them. The philological labours of 
Ruddiman were, in this manner, received into 
the fchools of Scotland, by their ufefulnefs, 
though oppofed by prejudice: He lived to fee 
feven editions of his Grammatical Inftitutes fent 


(f) Mr. Brown of the Advocates Library kindly com- 
municated to me the copy of a letter, which was dated the 16th 
of June 1742, from the Rev. J. a. Porte, who was one of there- 
gents of the college of Geneva, and had tranflated Ruddiman’s 
Rudiments into French; and which was written to Ruddi- 
man in a very encomiaftic ftrain, with refpe& both to the 
author, and his book. Mr. profeffor Porte’s work was en- 
entitled: « Rudimens de la Langue Latine, ou Introdu@tion 
« fimple & aifée a la Grammaire Latine, traduit de |’An- 
« olois de Monf. Ruddiman, par J. a. Porte, Miniftre du St. 
« Evangile, & Regent au College de Geneve. Geneve, 
% 1742. 8vo.” 
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into the worldy'( æ)» with the royal licence to en- 
joy exclufively what he had laborioufly earned. 
‘If we trace. thefe intérefting notices“ a>dittle 
farther, we fhalt find, that the -hiftory of:teaching, 
in Scotland; and: the: progrefs-ef literature,’ aré 
both interwoven withethe: life, and. labours, of 
Ruddiman.oovThe«High «School .of Edinburgh 
may not improperly be deemed: the philological 
reprefentative of themgrammar :fchools of Scot- 


land. . Fromthe epoch. of the re vival of learn- 


ine; when.the.Prymar, and the Plain Donat, were 


exclufiv ali tauznt, to the middle of the daft cen- 


whi this ufeful feminary had made “fucceffive 


‘Improvements, in its fy{tem of inftruétion, under 


the care of the town-council of Edinburgh: 
This truth- will appear from the Ordo Scholze 
Grammatice Edinenjis, ( b ) during the yeari1640, 
which contains many curious particulars, with, re» 
gard to the modes of inftruction, at that bufy 
period; when fanaticifm, though it pervaded the 
ftate, feems not to have entered the f{chool? 


i In the firft year, and during the firft 

iff 

Clas fix mon ne the children were to be 
Migs Anges 


taught the principles of grammar, in 
vernacele jJermone. They were at the lame time 


(2) The eighth edition was publifhed, in 1762. 

(4) This paper I found among’ the collections of Mr. 
Macky, the late profeflor of history at Edinburgh, which 
were obligingly communicated to me by Principal Mac Cor- 
mack of St. Andrew’s. 


to 
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to. learn the Latin names of every thing, on earth, 
and.in‘heaven, During the fecond fix months ; 
the children were daily to: repeat a certain por- 
tion of grammar; and, t ‘a were incidentally to 
be taught. particular fentences, relating to life 
and manners, 

In the fecond year, and during the 
ei firít fix months; the children were to 
repeat daily certain parts of giammar, 
but more particularly, as the fame are laid down 
by Defpauter; and to: tranflate the fame into 
Englifh : moreover, they were to read Cordery’s 
Colloguies. Abin the fecond fix. months, the 
children were to be taught daily the Syntax. of 
Eraimus; and the mafters. were to teach, and 
the {cholars to learn, in the Latin language. 

) Through the whole of the third year; 
ae j f the boys were to repeat daily, a por- 
4 tion of etymology and fyntax; to be ex- 
ercifed in reading Cicero’s Epiftles de Senectute, 
de Amicitio; Terence’s Comedies and Elegies ; 
Ovid’s Trifttum; Buchanan’s Pfalms; and to 
tranflate Cicero’s Epittles. They were to read 
the fame clara voce. 
| uh In the fourth year; the boys were 
Cafi. to repeat daily, for the firft month; 
what they had already learned. To be 
taught Buchanan’s Profody, with Defpauter’s Se- 
let Rules, and Buchanan’s Epigrams and Poe- 
try. During the other months, the boys were 
to 
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to be exercifed Ín poetry, and in the practice of 
the rules of grammar; to read Virgil, Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes, Horace, Buchanan’s Pfalms ; 
and to tranflate Cicero, Cefar, and Terence. 
The beauties of thefe authors were to be ex- 
plained to the fcholars. 

In the fifth year ; the boys were to 

ys! ? ftudy the whole Rhetoric of Tulæus 
Clafs. 5 

í [Tully] and the greater part of the 
compendious Rhetoric of Caffandeus. They 
were to read Cicero’s Orations, and the fhort 
fpeeches in Salluft, in Virgil, and in Lucan. 
They were to read diftinétly and audibly; and to 
declaime. 

Such was the plan of education, in the High 
School of Edinburgh, during the middle of the 
laft century. The town-council was ftudious 
to enforce this fyftem, for its ufefulnefs. The 
magiltrates fteadily prohibited the vulgar /chool- 
mafters from teaching Latin: (7) They were 

careful 


(i) There are the following entries on the council-books 
of the city of Edinburgh: ==“ November 1660, vulgar 
“ {choolmafters: were difcharged from teaching Latin. 
* There was a fimilar prohibition, in May 1661. In Au- 
 guit 1668, there pafied an ag, prohibiting any perfon 
“ from teaching Latin, except the mafters of the High 
« School. In March 1679, there was iffued a proclamation, 
prohibiting fingle perfons from keeping private or public 
* grammar fchools, within the city or fuburbs of Edinburgh, 
‘These prohibitions were repeated in Desember 1693, 

: & when 


Ce 
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careful to provide teachers of Englifh, writing, 
and arithmetic: and they authorized a mafter of 
mufic, ana an inftructor in French. 

From this plan, however the town-council 
fomewhat departed, when it ordained, in Sep- 
tember, 1696, Wedderburn’s Rudiments to 
be taught in the High School. (k)} The 
Grammar of Wedderburn appears to have 
been virtually fuperfeded by the Inftitutes of Rud- 
diman. Thefe Grammatical Inftitutes, owing to 
their evident utility, have kept pofleffion of the 
High School, even to our own days. 

But, an attempt has been lately made to expel 
the grammar of Ruddiman from the High 
School, not by open violence, or avowed au- 
thority, but by filent circumvention. It was Dr, 
Alexander Adam, the prefent rector of that great 
feminary, who attempted this; a mafter of 
extenfive learning, but of fome conceitednefs; 
to whom the world is, however, indebted for an 


« when the doors of private fchools were ordered to be 
s“ clofed ; andin June 1694. In July 1663, James Gib 
*« was authorized to be the fchoolmafter of mufic. In November 
« 1663, Louis Buiffon was admitted {choolmafter to teach 
« French, and arithmetic, and to fet up a fign for that 
« end.” But, it appears from Maitland’s Hiftory of Edin- 
burgh, p. 34, that in 1574, the town-council agreed with 
a Frenchman to teach children French, and arithmetic; 
for cach of whom, he was to receive twenty-five fhillings 
Scots, and from the town a falary of twenty pounds a year, 
(4) The town-council’s records of that date. 
admirable 
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admirable Compendium of Roman Antiquities. 
The four matters, who teach fubordinately to 
him, refifted this attempt. Being’ “ clearly of 
t opinion, that Ruddiman’s Grammar is beyond 
t comparifon, the moft compleat: and. correct 
‘© fy{tem of Latin grammar, that ever was'‘com- 
e pofed,” the four matters continued to teach it 
in their feveral claffes: The rector taught, in the 
fifth form, his own rules, in his own way. * And, 

in this manner, was introduced into the High 
Shcool, about the year 1778, an academical ab- 
jurdity, which had feldom or never occurred in 
pedagogical annals before, the teaching of two 
g@rammays, in one {chool, 

The High School fuffered in its fame, and de- 
clined in its numbers, while the mafters difagreed 
in fentiment, and differed in practice. An ap- 
peal, was at length made to the provoft and 
town-council of Edinburgh, the patrons and 
vifitors of this celebrated fchool. 

It wasin February 1785, that the Lord Pro- 
volt, when he confidered the high truft of pre- 
ferving the difcipline, and retaining the ufeful- 
nefs, ofan invaluable feminary, laid this appeal 
before the magiftrates. The bufinefs was thought 
too weighty for their unafiifted decifion. And 
they formally referred it to Doctor Robertfon, the 
principal ofthe college of Edinburgh, to the profef- 
for of Greek, and to the jokin Latin,who were 
to report their opinion, what grammar ought to be 

taught 
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taught for the acquirement of learning, and what 
regulations ought to be eftablifhed for promoting 
peace, and preferving difcipline, in the High 
School. An opinion was now looked for, which 
was to filence litigioufnefs, by the force of its au- 
thority, and to allay pedagogical feuds, by the 
reafonablenefs of its argument. 

In O&ober 1785, the principal and profeffors 
made their report, in anfwer to the reference of 
the magiftrates. “They gave it as their opinion, 
_that the ufe of Ruddiman’s Grammar ought to be 
continued in the fchool; beine the work of a 
very learned, experienced, and judicious matter, 
of the Latin tongue; and being almoft generally 
taught in the {chools of the kingdom. In order 
to gain the adyantages of uniformity, the judiciaus 
referrees recommended that the four matters, 
after mature confultation, fhould felet, from 
Ruddiman’s Grammar, fuch rules, or parts of 
rules, as they fhould think neceflary to be taught 
in their feveral claffes, And, with defien to 
make uniformity fubfervient to conciliation, and 
to carry reconcilement into practice, the referen- 
daries defired the rector to continue the ufe of 
fuch rules in his clafs, adding any other rules, or 
grammatical obfervations, which he might find in 
his own grammar, or which he might deem ufeful, 
in connecting the Englith with the Latin grammar, 

The four mafters of the High School, James 
French, Luke Frafer, Wiljam Cruikfhank, and 

William 
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William Nicol, were neither convinced by the 
reafonings, nor awed by the authority of the refer- 
rees. They faw with grief, that by their report, 
permiffion was given to the teaching of two 
grammars in the fame {chool. During thirteen 
years, they had experienced the bad effects of this: 
unfuitable practice. They had feen it check the 
progrefs of inftruction. They had obferved, that 
their pupils were lefs acquainted with grammar, 
at the end of the fifth year, than they had been at 
the termination of the fourth. They perfevered . 
in their opinion, that Ruddiman’s Grammar was 
undoubtedly the moft correct fyftem of Latin 
grammar, that had ever been publifhed. And 
thinking, that their filence would be regarded by 
the world as the guilt of betraying the beft inte« 
refts of claflical education, in Edinburgh, and of 
diffufing a bad example, through the kingdom, 
they reprefented thefe circumftances to the ma- 
giftrates, in November 1785 ; praying, that the 
icholars of the High School might be proteéted 
4n their ftudies, and the grammatical labours of 

Ruddiman might be reftored to their rights. 
Whatever influence may have been oppofed to 
thefe juft reprefentations, the voice of truth was 
at length heard. The lord provoit and town- 
council, having confidered the fubjeét, on the 
23d of Auguft 1786, dire@ed the rector and maf- 
ters to teach their fcholars by Ruddiman’s Rudi- 
i ments, 
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ments, and Grammar ; and prohibited any other 
grammar to be ufed in the High School, But, 
the pertinacity of pedantry feemed to emulate 
the perfeverance of Sifyphus. Doctor Adam, in 
his turn, tried to convince the magiftrates, that 
boys would be lefs confounded, and better taught, 
by ftudying fucceffively two grammars, than if 
confined to one. Yet, the lord provoft and town- 
council were not convinced, that grammatical 
knowledge was to be moft eafily and accurately 
learned by double labour. And, on the 29th of 
November 1786, they renewed their former or- 
der, as vifitors, in favour of Ruddiman’s Gram- 
mar; and at laft annexed penalties to the difobe- 
dience of their injunctions, 

While the philological honour of Ruddiman 
was, in this manner, vindicated, the peace of the 
fchool feems not to have been fettled, ‘The pa- 
rental preference, which Doctor Adam naturally 
gave to his own grammar, appears to have ex- 
cited the contempt of the fubordinate matters, 
Contempt eafily begat contumely, The fubor- 
dination of the boys was leflened by bad exam; 
ple. And, a complaint was again made. to the 
maciftrates, as vifitors ; who, having heard all par- 
ties, found, as it generally happens, all parties in 
{ome meafure to blame, It was the lord provoft 


Stirling, who calmed thefe contefts of the High 


School, with the fame ability, and addrefs, where- 
with 
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with he ihorei at a fubfequênt period, the’ 
fiercer tumults in the city. (/) | 

There were publifhed, mean time, at Edin~ 
burgh, in 1726, for the ufe of f{chools, by Wil’ 
liam Adams, Buchanan's Pfalms, with the Notes: 
of Ruddiman, a perlon, fays the publifher, in his 
preface, who ought ever.to be mentioned witlr 
commendation, for his learning and his~ probity. 
The venders of literature, and the learned; mu- 
tually promote the profit of each*éthery ’ The 
bookfellers were now ftudious to praife the vir- 
tues of our grammarian, which contributed fo 


_ Greatly to their wealth, 


It was perhaps to the difputatious temper of 
pedagogues, that we owe the Seleta Poemata Ar- 
chibaldi Pitcarnij, which were publifhed, at Edin- 
burgh, by Freebairn, in 1727. (m#) “There was d 
toit erudite preface by E w which ‘had 
probably been written by Ruddiman. It was 
compoted, and printed; by them, with a ftrong 
recollection, of Burman’s Buchanani Opera, which 
had been publifhed two years before. With the 
petulance of pedantry, Burman had {poken con- 
temptuoufly of Scottifh literature ; allowing how- 


(1) Seein Tue Appenpix, N° 5. copies of the acts 
of the magiftrates of Edinburgh; and of the reprefenta- 
tions of the matters of the High School; whereby the ufe of 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments and Grammar was finally ‘efta- 
blithed, in that feminary. : 

(m) Of this little, but elegant, work, there was a fecond 
edition, printed at London, in 1729, for Andrew Millar. 
ever; 
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éver, what pérhaps heightened the offence, that 
Buchanan had genius, and erudition. For this 
literary folly, Burman was now f{cholaftically chaf- 
tifed. In oppofition to the cenfure of Burman, 
Ruddiman produced Volufenus, Blackwood, 
Demptter, and the two Barclays, in ethics, and 


97 


antiquities. _ With regard to Latin poetry, it was 


afked, who have the Dutch to oppo sect o Arthur 
Johnfton, and the contributors to The Deliciæ Poe- 
tarum Scotorum, but their Bronkhufius and Hoo 
{tratan? The admirable Crighton was cents 
with the elegant Erafmus: Cra gius, the feudalift, 
was oppofed to Grotius, the civili an, though, I 
think, with very inferior pretenfions. The fac ck 
really is, that during a long period; after the re- 
vival of letters, learned Scotfmen were nume- 
roufly fpread over Europe, who cartied large 
contributions to the literature of every country, 
except their own. Peter Burman died in 1741; 
after giving elaborate commentaries on Phaedrus, 
Lucan, and other claffics, with five volumes, in 
quarto, of Letters from the Learned. He left be- 
hind him a great charaéter for extenfive erudi- 
tion, and critical acumen: 

The fair opportunity, which the publication of 
this little volume furnithed, was not loft of { ipeak- 
ing in refpect to the genius, fcience, and poetry of 
Pitcairne, with deferved commendations. Among 
other encomiaftic verfes, in praife of that great 


phyfician, was printed, in this collection, the. ele- 
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oy of Ruddiman. To this book of verfes, {mal} 
as it was, Sir William Scot of Thirleftane, and 
Thomas Kincaid, a citizen of Edinburgh, were 
contributors. Men of judgement have lamented, 
that the Latin poetry of Pitcairn fhould have fallen 
into oblivion, without much hope of revival. (7) 
But, Pitcairn, with all his genius, his elegance, 
and his vigour, has only met with the faté of thofe, 
who delight more to catch at temporary topicks, 
than to cultivate fubjeéts of lafting attra@ion, and 
of folid worth. 

While Ruddiman endeavoured, by thofe efforts, 
to vindicate his country’s genius, he extended hiś 
active affiftance to literary friends. During the 
time, that the erudite Ker was preparing his 
Cantici Solomonis Paraphrafis gemina for the prefs, 
he experienced this friendly help from Ruddi- 
man. When he publifhed his Paraphra/e, (o) in 
i727, his gratitude made prefatory mention of 
Ruddiman’s kindnefs. John Ker, wha was born 


(x) I havea comedy of Pitcairne, entitled, Fhe Afembly. 
It was printed at London, in 1722, without any printer's 
name; and it wasfaid to be by a Scots Gentleman. Under this is 
written in my copy by avery old hand; “ Dr. Pitcairue.”” 
By the Afembly he means the Meeting of the Kirk of Scot- 
land. It is unneceflary to add, that this comedy is perfonal 
and political, fareaftic and prophane. It never could 
have been acted on any flage. 

(c) It was printed in adibus Tho. Ruddimanni, impenfis 
Auctoris. 1727. 12°. I am fo fortunateas to poffeis the 
copy, which Ker prefented to Benfon, 1n 1739. 
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at Dunblane, firft rofe by his learning to be pro- 
feffor of Greek, in the King’s College, Aberdeen ; 
and, being afterwards elevated to a chair, in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, he repaid early attention 
with iteady friendfhip. 

While Ruddiman was in this manner exerting 
his ufual friendlinefs, he was doomed to fuftain 
another fhock of domeftic woe. His fecond wife 
died, in 1727; and, bythe fame ftroke of death, he 
was deprived of an ufeful affociate, and a conftant 
friend. He confoled himfelf by reflecting that, 

« /Equa lege necefitas 
« Sortitur infignes et imos.” 

He became ere long ambitious of the honour, 
or defirous of the profit, which were annexed to 
the office of the univerfity printer. The col- 
lege of Edinburgh, while it was yet in its infancy, 
began to print its Thefes Philofophice, in 1596. (p) 
Its earlieft typographer was Henry Charteris, the 
king’s printer. (¢) He was fucceeded by Tho- 


(p) The firt thefis was in largé octavo. Thefe aca- 
demical themes affumeda quarto form in 1612. And before 
the year 1641, their fize fettled into a large folio. ‘There is 
a collection of thefe papers in the College Library, which 
are valuable documents for the literary annals of the univer- 
fity of Edinburgh. 

(7) Thefes philofophice, quarum patrocinium fufcepere 
adololefcentes lauree candidati, eafdem popugnaturi, Aug. 
die 2 iu æde facra regiicollegii, prefide G. R. fub horam 
8 matutinam, Edinb. ex officii H. Charteris: 1596. [ Herb. 
Typ. An. vol. 3. p. 1516;-and p. 1621.] 
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inas Finlafon, who alfo fucceeded Charteris, as 
royal printer. They were followed by various 
other printers, who were probably employed, 
without any fpecific authority. James Lindfay 
was the firft, who, in 1645, ftiled himfelf Typogra- 
phus Academie. The magiftrates of Edinburgh, 
as patrons of the college, certainly appointed 
Lindfay to this office, whatever may have then 
been its profits, or its honour. From their au- 
thority, Gideon Litheo became his fucceffor, in 
1647, who called himfelf printer to the college. 
On the roth of June 1663, “ the magiftrates ap- 
“ pointed Andrew Anderfon to be ordinar prin- 
ter to the good town and college of the famen, 
“ in place of Gideon Lithgo, deceafed, during 
pleafure ; he ferving als well and als eafie in 
the prices as utheris.”(r) The widow, 


tc 


of Ruddiman’s prefs. (3) And, with the patrio- 
tic purpoie of fupplying Scotland with fchool- 
books, at a cheaper price, the magiftrates of 
Edinburgh, in February 1728, appointed James 
Davidfon, and Thomas Ruddiman, joint print- 


ers to the univerfity, during the lives of. 
) City Records. 
oT 


J 
\ 


the magiftrates of Edinburgh, on the 4th of Noveme 


ber 1702, allowed a falary of one hundred and fixty marks, 
Scots, to the printer of the college. [City Records of that 


wate. | 
both, 
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both, and during the hfe of ‘the  longeft 
diver. (t) 
The time was now come, when Ruddiman was 


to engage in a work of more permanency, and 


greater profit, than the preface, however erudite, 
to the poems of his patron, or the employment, 
however gainful, of the college. He had already 

7 become 


(z) The following is a copy of the appointment, from the 
city records, <“ At Edinburgh the 2ift of February 1728: 
« The fame day anent the petition given in by Mr. 
« James Davidfon, bookfeller in Edinburgh, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Ruddiman, under keeper of the Advocates Library, 
« mentioning, That whereas the far greater part of the 
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books taught in our fchools and colleges are imported 
« from foreign places inte this country, to the great difcou- 
« ragement of their own manufactories. And the petitioners 
« being well aflured, that if the council, patrons of the uni- 
« versity of this city, would be pleafed to conftitute them 
«« printers to the faid univerfity, they will be enabled to print 
« the above-mentioned books better, and furnifh them at 
« eafier rates than the country could be otherways provided 
s of them; and that the importation of fuch books from fo- 
« reign places will be thereby ina great meafure prevented: 
« Craving therefore the council to conflitute and appoint 
« the petitioners conjoint printers to the faid univerfity, 
« with all the rights, privileges, and emoluments, thereto 
« belonging, for fuch a term of years, as the council fhould 
« think fit; as the petition bears, which being confidered 
«¢ by the council, they with the extraordinary deacons no- 
« minated and elected, and hereby nominats and elects the 
« faid Mr. James Davidfon and Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, to 
« be conjoint printers to the univerfity of this city, and 
s longeft liver of them two, daring their refpective lives,” 
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become ‘the printer, and was ere long to be the 
proprietor, of a news-paper. From fuch aneditor, 
much of inftruction, and fomething of amufe- 
| ment, muft have doubtlefs been belie Yeg 
Í were we to infpect the pages of his news-paper, 
| we fhould not difcover much of his activity, as 
a man, or any of his erudition, as a fcholar. 

The origin of news-papers, thofe pleafantvehi- 
cles of inftruction, thofe entertaining companions 
of our mornings, has not yet been inveftigated 
with the precifion, which is undoubtedly due to 
what has been emphatically called one of the fafe- 
guards of our privileges. We are fill unac- 
quainted with the name of our firft news-paper, 


and we are ftill ignorant of the epoch of its origi- 
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p. 
The intelligent Ed r of Dodflzy’s Old Plays 
has, indeed, told en . Fnglifh world, though with 


lefs certainty than confidence, “ that Gako-Belgi- 
the name of the firft news-paper, publifh- 
ed in Engl and :”’ And, he maintains his pofition 
from ancient Plays, and draws his proofs from 
obfolete Poetry : ae comedy of the Heir, which 
was firft acted, in 1620, opens in the following 
manner :— 
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With every circumftance, the time, the place, 

And manner of his death ; that ’tis believed, 

And told for news, with as much confidence, 

As if twere writ in Gallo-Belgicus. (u) 

Inquiring for the certainty of facts, rather than 
the fictions of poetry, I went to the Britifh Mu- 
feum, where I faw, and handled, GarLo-BEL- 
cicus. This colleftion, which had once belong- 
ed to the King’s Library, thows plainly, though 
it is not compleat, the nature of the work. It 
may be called, The State of Europe; or, The An- 
nual Regifter ; or it may be entitled more truly, 
The. Hiftory of bis own Times: But, it is not a 
news-paper. (x) 

Gallo- 


{u) Tothe above text is fubjoined the following note:— 

« Cleveland, in his character of a London Diurnal, fays : 
e The original finner of this kind was Dutch, GaLLo-BeEte- 
« gicus, the Protoplaf,andthe Modern Mercuries, but Hans- 
«s en-Kelders, The exa& time, when they were printed, I am 
& unable to difcover; but, they certainly were, as early as 
« the reign of Queen Elizabeth; fome intelligence given by 
« Mercurius Gatio-Betcicus being mentioned in 
« Carews Survey of Cornwall, page 126, which was origi- 
« nally publithed in 1692: Doctor Donne, in his verfes on 
“ Thom. Coryate’s Crudities, 1611, fays: 


« To Gallo-Belgicus appear 
« As deep a ftatefman as a Gazetteer. 

« Beaumont and Fletcher mention Gallo-Be/gicus in the 
«< Fair Maid of the Inn. Act 4; Ben Jonfon, in the Poet- 
« after, A& 5. S. 33 and Clapthorne alfo, in his Wit in a 
“ Conftable.” 

(x) Gallo-Belgicus was written in the Latin language; and 
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Gallo- Belgicus feems to have been the firft con- 
temporary author, who, in modern times, detailed 
events, as they arofe. He appears to have been 
well received ; the alt volume, which was print- 
ed for the widow of Godfred Karpenfis, having 
run through a fecond edition, before the year 
16035 with: additions, and amendments. The 
fourth volume, which wa RUPE in 1603, was 
y Gafpar Lorchan, for William Lut- 
zenkirch. Succefs foon gave rife to rivalfhip. 
The fifth volume appears to have been collected 
by Gotard Arthus, for Sigifmond Latom, and to 
nave been printed at FRANKFORT, in 1605. 
This was plainly a rival work. Garto-BELGI- 
cus was now: publifhed half-yearly with a title- 
very volume ; and was now, 
fully ornamented with maps. 
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It was written, as late as the year 1605, by John 
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el, and was lesa for the heirs of La- 
; “i the Emperor’s fpecial privilege. Cy). I 


had the following title: « Mercurijy Gatto Berercr: 
«© five, rerum in Gallia, et Belgio potiffimum: Hifpania quo- 
‘que, Italia, Ang glia, Germania, Polonia, Vi icinifqúe locis se 
‘anno 1588, ad Martium anni 1594, geftarum, NUNCIJ 

The firft compiler of Gallo- Belgicus was M. Janfen, a Frifian. 
ñ irit volume in 8vo. containing fix hundred and fifty 
s printed at Colegne, in 1598. It was ornamented 


wooden cut, reprefenting Me ercury ftanding on a 
lobe, with his ufual attributes, 
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carries Gallo-Belgicus down to the 
year 1630. How ihe it CO I know not. About 
. that epo ch arofe in other countries various competitors for 


the pu iblic fa avour. 


flatter 
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flatter myfelf, the inquifitive reader is now fuffi- 

ciently acquainted with the parentage, and per- 

formances, of Gatio-Beicrcus,'of whom the 

poets, and the editor of poets, feem only from 
« Rumour’s tongue to have idly heard.” 

When Paul came to Athens, he perceived, 
that the Athenians, and the ftrangers, refiding 
there, fpent their time in little more than * ej- 
‘< ther to tell, or to hear fome new thing.” (z) 
At a period, more early, perhaps, than the time 
of Paul, the government of China diftributed, 
through that moft extenfive empire, a written pa- 
per, containing a lift of the Mandarins, who were 
appointed to rule in every province. Yet, this 


‘Chinefe Red Book, which was. afterwards printed, 


and is {till diftributed, can {carcely be deemed a 
neWws-paper. 

Venice 1s entitled to the honour of having pro- 
duced the firft Gazetta, as early as the year 
1536. It was compiled upon the plan, which 
was afterwards adopted by Gallo-Belgicus, and 
contained much intelligence, both of Italy, and 


even of the reft of Europe. Yet, a jealous go- 


vernment did not allow a printed news-paper. 
And, the Venetian Gazetta continued long after 
the invention of printing, to the clofe of the 
fixteenth century, and even to our own days, 
to be aiftributed in manufcript. (a) 
After 
(z) Acts xvii. 21. 
(a) In the Magliabechian library at Florence, there are 


thirty volumes of Venctian Gazettas, which commenced in 
1536, 
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After inquiring, in various, countries, for the 
origin of news-papers, 1- had the {atisfaction to 
find what I fought for in England. It may gra- 
tify our national pride to be told, that mankind 
are indebted to the wifdom of Elizabeth, and the 
prudence of Burleigh, for the firt newspaper. 
The epoch of the Spanifh Armada is alfo the 
epoch of a genuine news-paper. In the Britifh 
Mufeum, there are feveral news-papers, which 
had been printed while the Spanifh fleet was in 
the Enelifh Channel, during the year 1588. (4) 
It was a wife policy, to prevent, during a moment 
of general anxiety, the danger of falfe reports, by 
publifhing real information. And, the earlieft 
news-paper is entitled, THe ENGLISH MERCURIE, 
which, by Authority, ‘t was imptinted, at London, 
«© by Chriftopher Barker, her Highneffes prin- 
erT DeB Geo 
Burleigh’s 
7536, and which are all in manufcript. In the frontifpiece 
of each paper, it is called the Gazeta of fuch a year. But, 
thofe curious papers were not all written at Venice, many of 
them being compofed at Rome, and at other places in Italy. 
Lord Burghly, writing to Lord Talbot, on the 23d of Odto- 
ber 1590, fays, “ I pray your lordfhip eheem my news as 
“ thofe, which, in Venice, are fraught in the Gazetta.” 
{ Lodge’s Illuftrations of Hiftory.] «s Ipray you, in your 
next,’ favs James Howell to Mr. Leat, “ fend me the Vene- 


9? 


tian Gazetta’? [ Letters, gth July 1627.] 


(4.) Sloan MSS. No. 4106. 
(c) The firk news-paper, which is preferved, in this col- 


letion is, No. 50, and is in Roman, not in black, letter. It 
contains 


Ss 
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Burleigh’s news-papers were all Extraordinary 
Gazettes, which were publifhed from time to 
time, as that profound ftatefman wifhed, either 
to inform, or to terrify the people. The Mercuries 
were probably firft printed, in April 1588, when 
the Armada approached the fhores of England, 
After the Spanifh fhips had been difperfed bya 
wonderful exertion of prudence, and fpirit, thefe 
Extraordinary Gazettes very feldom appeared, 
The Mercurie, No. 54, which is dated, on Mon- 
day, November the 24th 1588, informed the pub- 
lic, that the folemn thank{giving for the fucceffes,- 
which had been obtained again a the Spanifh 
Armada, was this day ftri¢ nee obferved. This 


contains the ufual articles of news, like the London Gazette 
ofthe prefent day. In that cur ious paper there are news, dated 
from Whitehall, on the 23d of July 1588. Under the date of 
July the 26th, there is the fo ollowing notice: - Yeterday 
« the Scots Ambaflador, being introduced by Sir Francis 
« Walfingham, had a private audience of her Majelty, to 
«© whom he delivered a letter from the King his matter; 
< containing the moft cordial aflurances of his refolution to 
«c adhere to her vieny; s interefts, and to thofe of the Pro- 
« teftant religion. And it may not here be improper to take 
« notice of a wife and ipirited faying of this young prince 
« [he was twenty-two] to the Queen’s minifter at his court, 
« viz. That all the favour he did expec from the Spaniards 
« was the courtefy of Polypheme to Ulyfies, to be the laft de~ 
“ .voured,’’—-—1 defy the Gazetteer of the prefent day to 
give a more decorous account of the introdudtion of a foreign. 
minifter. The Cd s of King James’s claffical faying, carried 
it from the news-paper into hiftory. 


i number 
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number contains alfo an article of news from 
Madrid; which fpeaks of putting the Queen to 
death, and of the inftruments of torture, that were 
on board the Spanifh fleet. We may fuppofe, 
that fuch paragraphs were defigned -by the policy 
of Burleigh, who underftood all the artifices of 
printing, to excite the terrors of the Englifh peo- 
ple, to point their refentment againft Spain, and 
to inflame their love for Elizabeth. (d) 

Yet, are we told, that polts gave rife to 
weekly news-papers, which are likewife a French 
invention. The inventor was ‘Theophraft Re- 
naudot, a phyfician, who, laying his fcheme before 


(d) Atthe end of the Mercurie No. 24, there are ad- 
vertifements of books, like thofe of the prefent times :— 

« ił. An Admonition to the People of England, wherein 
« are anfwered the flanderous Untruths, reproachfully ut- 
« tered by Martin Mar-Prelate, and others of his broode, 

ft the Bifhops and Chief of the Clergy. 

The copie of a letter fent to Don Bernardin Men 
bafiador in Frar nce, for the King of Spain; de- 
State of England, &c. The fecond edition. 
n exact Journal of all Paflages at the Siege of 


© yr a t 
“© againit t 

« 2dly. 
« doza, Am 


Ltd inte eH, By an Eye-witnefs. 

« gthly. Father Parfons’s Coat well dufted; or fhort and 
pithy Animadverfions on that infamous Fardle of Abufe 
< and Falfities, entitled, Leiceffer’s Common Wealth. 

« sthly. Elizabetha Triumphans, an Heroic Poem, by 
James Afke; with a Declaration how her Excellencie was 
entertained at the Royal Courfe at Tilbury, and of the 
Overthrow of the pena Fleet. 


s All imprinted and to be fold by John Field and Chrif- 


topher Barker,” 
) Cardinal 
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Cardinal Richlieu, obtained from him a patent 
for The Paris Gazette, which was firft publifhed, 
in April 1631. Thus, would confident ignorance 
transfer this invention, which is fo ufefully ad- 
vantageous to the governors, and the governed, 
from the Enelifh Burleigh to the French Rich- 
lieu. (e) The dates demonftrate, that the pleafures 
and the benefits of a news-paper were enjoyed in 
England, more than forty years, before the eftab- 
lifhment of the Paris Gazette, by Renaudot, in 
France. And the Engh/b Mercurie will remain 
an inconteftible proof of the exiftence ofa print- 
ed news-paper in England, at an epoch, when 
no other nation can boaft a vehicle of news of 
a fimilar kind. 

Lhe Englifh Mercurie no longer proclaimed 
his news, when Elizabeth, fpeaking of the Ær- 
mada, had faid, Flavit Deus et diffipantur. A. 
news-paper had now gratified the curiofity of 
the people; and the curiofity of the people would 
be no longer fatisfied without a news-paper. 
Burton complains, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
which was firft publifhed, in 1614, “that if any 
« read now-a-days it is a play-book, or a 
“ pamphlet of zewes.” (f) The news-papers were 


(e) Totze’s' Prefent State of Europe, vol. 1. p. 1483 
who quotes Anecdotes Literaires, vol, 2. p. 275. 

(f) Anat. of Melanch. p. 122. The text refers to oc- 
calional publications of foreign intelligence. I have in my 


colleétion 
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at frft occafional; and afterwards weekly. Na- 
thaniel Butter, at the Pyde-Bull, St. Auftin’s gate, 
eftablifhed a weekly paper, in Auguft 1622, en- 


titled, The certain Newes of this prefent Week. (g) 
How 


colle@tion of early news-papers: Newes from Spain: im- 
printed at London, for Nathanial Butter, 1611. This is a 
{mall 4to, of 12 pages. I have alfo :—Newes out of Germany, 
1612.——Geod Newes from Florence, 16:4.—Newes from Ma- 
mora, 1614.—Newes from Gulick and Cleve, 1615.—Newes 
from Italy, 1618.—Vox Populi: or Newes from Spain, 
"1620.—-Thefe are all fmall quartos of ten, or a dozen; 
pages. 

(g) This is a fmall quarto of eighteen pages, with the 
following advertifement at the end of it: «“ Ifany gentle- 
‘© man, or other accuftomed to buy the weekly relations of 
& newes, be defirous to continue the fame, let them know 
és that the writer, or tranfcriber rather of ¢hzs newes, hath 
«¢ publifhed two former newes, the one dated the fecond, the 
& other the thirteenth of Auguft, all which do carry a like 
« title, with the arms of the King of Bohemia, on the other 
« fide of the title page, and have dependence one upon ano- 
s ther: which manner of writing and printing, he doth 
« purpofe to continue weekly, by God’s affiftance, from the 
« beft and mof certain intelligence. Farewell, this twemty- 
« three of Auguft, 1622’ —All my fpecimens fhew, that the 
original orthography was ewes, and in the fingular. John- 
fon has, however, decided, that the word news is a fubftantive 
without a fingular, unlefs it be confideredas fingular. ‘The 
word zew, according to Wachter, is of very ancient ufe, 
and is common to many nations. ‘The Britons, and the 
Anglo-Saxons, had the word, though not the thing. It 
was firft printed by Caxton, in the modern fenfe. In the 
Siege of Rhodes, which was tranflated by Johan Kay, the poet 

- jaureate, 
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How long Butter, who was a great publifher of 
newes, continued his hebdomadal intelligences, { 
am unable to tell. He. laid little before his 
readers, which could enlarge knowledge, or ex- 
cite rifibility; though his battles may have Jur- 
prized and elevated, and his fieges may have 
alternately agitated the hopes and fears of his 
countrymen. 

Whatever may have been his fuccefs, he cer- 
tainly had competitors, and imitators. In Fe- 
bruary 1625-6, was firft publifhed a frefh paper 
of Weekly Newes. The foreign intelligence of 
May the 23d, was conveyed-in Number 13. 
This too was a fmall quarto of fourteen pages. 
And it was printed, at London, for Mercurius Bri- 
tannicus,in 1626, ‘This proves fufficiently, that 
the well-known title of Mercurius Britannicus had 


laureate, and printed by Caxton, about the year 1490; there 
is the following paflage :—-* I have thought more better la- 
« bour, if I fhould put to the underftanding of your people 
s the delectable xerwefe and “thynges of the gloryous vic- 
“ torye of the Rhodyans agaynft the Turkes.” [Herbert, 
vol. 1. p. 101.]—~In the Afembly of Foulis, which was printed 
by Copland, in 1530, there is the following exclamation: 


« Newes! Newes! Newes! have ye ony Newes ?” 


In the tranflation of the Utopia by Raphe Robinfon, Citizeia 
and Goldfmythe, which was imprinted by Abraham Wele; 
fm 1551, weare told, “ As for monfters, becaufe they be 
« no neqwes, of them we were nothynge inguyfitive.”——Such 
is the rife, and fuch the progrefs of the word news, which 
even, in 1551, was ftill printed zewg /” 

3 morg 
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a more early origin, than has generally been fup- 


pofed. Similar papers were continued, though 
they affumed different names. In the preface to 
the Swedifh Intelligencer, which was publifhed in 
1632, “ now the third time revifed, corrected, 
“ and augmented,”’ we are affured, that, “ very 
“ good ufe have allio been made of the Weekly 
“© Currantoes, which, if a man of judgment read, 
“ he fhall find very true and very punctual : 
“ ‘Wnhofoever will be cunning in the places and 
« perions of Germany, and Boe underftand 
“ her wars, let him not defpife Currantoes.” (b). 

Butter, the active news-monger of the times; 
was influenced by his fat to tel— 


« News, old news, and fuch news as you never heard of.’ 


He was thus induced to convert his Weekly News 


into half-yearly news. And he publifhed the 
German Intelligencer, in 1630; and the Swedifa In= 


telagencer,in 1631. He had for his compiler, 
William Watts, of Caius college, of whom it 
may be faid, that he was ec eee for other, {a 


bours; and of whom Vofiius fpeaks as doétifimus 
et clariffimus Watfius, qui optime de Hiftoria me- 
ruit. He was born near Lynn in Norfolk of I 


(4) In the famous colleGion of pamphlets, which was 
vir. Charles Tooker, there were newspapers 
from 1021 to 1640;. there was ap bias er entitled The Weekly 
Account, trom 163 34 to 1655.—-Thefe facts evince, what has 
been hitherto little underft tood, that we had regular news» 
papers, in England, | long before the civil wars began. 


know 
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know not what parentage. After being tranf- 
planted from the banks of the Cam to the groves 
of Oxford, he travelled into feveral. countries, 
{fays Anthony Wood, and became mafter of di- 
vers languages. (z) He was, on his return, after 
the acceffion of Charles I. made one of the 
king’s chaplains, and was preferred, fucceflively; 
to livings, and dignities, in the church; and ad- 
hering manfully to the king’s caufé, he was fe- 
queftered, plundered, and left without a fhelter 
for his wife and children: He was carried by 
his courage, and refentment, into the field, with 
Prince Rupert, during the hardieft of his exploits ; 
and died, in 1649, on board his fleet; in the har- 
bour of Kinfalé. He had an efpecial hand, fays 
Wood, in Sir Henry Spelman’s gloffary; he 
edited Matthew Paris; and, exclufive of other 
treatifes, he publifhed, before the civil wars of 
England began, feveral numbers of news books, (k) 
in the Enelifh tongue (more than forty), contain- 
ing the occurrences, done in the wars between 


(i) Inthe books of the privy-council, 22d December 
1620, there is a pafs for William Watts, who was going, as 
chaplain, with Sir Albert Moreton, then appointed envoy 
to the united princes of Germany ; but this paf was not te 
allow him to go to Rome. 

(k) The indefatigable Butter publithed, in 1636, No. i. 
of The principal Paffages of Germany, Ltaly, France, and 
other places; all faithfully taken out of good originals, 
by an Englifh Mercury. But I doubt whether William 
Watts were this Engli Mercury. 


J the 
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the King of Sweden, and the Germans. (7) Wil- 
liam Watts may, therefore, be deemed the Gallo- 


Belgicus of England. 


We are now come, by a regular procrefs, to 
that memorable epoch, in Englifh hiftory, 


« When civil dudgeon firit grew high.” 


Each party, whether political, or religious, now 
hoped to gain their objet, by fpreading their 
pretenfions. From this fource, the nation was 
foon over-run with tracts of every fize, and of 
various denominations : (m ) hence, the Diurnal, 
which continued its hebdomadal round, not- 
withftanding the ridicule of Cleveland, from 
1640 to 1660: and hence too the different 
Mercuries, which were dent abroad; to in- 
flame by their vehemence, or to conciliate 
by their wit; to convince by their argu- 
ment, or to.delude by their fophiftry. Many of 
them were written with extraordinary talents, and 
publithed with uncommon courage. The great 


ke /) Wood’s Fafti, vol. 1. p. 240-11. 


“ms 


m) Of thofe tracts, his prefent Majefty was pracioufly 
pleafed to give a very fine colle&tion-to the Britith Mufeum, 
for the ufe of the public. Frem the eurious f{pecimens, 
which it contains, I am enabled to .ftate, that previous to 
the fad epoch of the murder of Charles I. there had been 
publithed r more than a hundred news-papers with different 
titles: and from that period to the Reftoration, there were 
upwards of eighty other RUR i ; all which were writ- 
ten EN various purpofes of good, or of mifchief. See a 


mea ae Lift of thofe News-papers in the APPENDIX, 
No. 6. 


writer 
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writer of Mercuries was Marchmont Needham, 
who was born in 1620, and was educated at Ox- 
ford; who affumed all the colours of the chame- 
Jeon, during thofe contentious times: and being 
difcharged from writing public intelligence by the 
councilof ftate, in March 1660, he was allowed 
to live at the Reftoration, till at length, fays An- 
thony Wood, this moft feditious, mutable, and rail- 
ing author, died fuddenly, in Devereux Court, in 
November 1678, (7) 

When _hoftilities commenced, every event, 
during a moft eventful period, had its own hifto- 
rian, who communicated News fram Hull, Truths 
from York, Warranted Tidings from Ireland, and 
Special Paffages from feveral Places. Thefe were 
all occafional papers. Impatient, however, as 
a diftracted people were for information, the 
news were never diftributed daily. The various 
news-papers were publifhed weekly at firt; but, 
in the progrefs of events, and in the ardour of 
curiofity, they were diftributed twice, or thrice, 
in every week. Such were the “ French In- 
“ telligencer,” the “ Dutch Spye,” the “ Irith 
“ Mercury,” and the ‘ Scots Dove;” the 
“ Parliament Kite,” and the “Secret Owl.” 
Mercurius Acheronticus brought them hebdoma- 
dal News from Hell, Mercurius Democritus com- 
municated wonderful news from the World in the 
Moon, the Laughing Mercury gave perfect news 
from the Antipodes, and Mercurius Maftie faith- 


(%) See Ath. Ox, vol. 2. p 626-31. 
I2 fully, 
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fully lafhed all Scouts, Mercuries, Pofts, Spisi 


and other Intelligencers. 

Amid this clamour of contradiction, this -aćti- 
vity of ridicule, this tumult of laughter, Scotland 
was not neglected. As earlyas 1642, there were 
publithed at London, The Scots Scout s. Difcoveries. 
On the 30th of September 1643, appeared The 
Scots Intelligencer, or the Weekly News from Scot- 
land and the Court. On the fame day, flew abroad 
The Scots Dove; 

« Our Dove tells newfes from the King’s, 
« And of harmonious letters fings.” 


In 1644, arrived weekly, Intelligence from the 
South Borders of Scotland. Mercurius Scoticus 
appeared in 1651. And, in the fubfequent year, 
was given out The Theme, or Scoto-Prefbyter, 
which, with admirable ridicule, inquires, ‘ Whe- 
“ ther it be not as little difhonourable for the 
“ Scots to be conquered by the Englifh, in 1652, 
“as to have been thefe twelve. years paft 
* flaves to the covenant.” All thefe papers were 
affuredly publifhed at London, either to gratify 
private intereft, orto promote public meafures, 
though fome of them are miftakingly fuppofed 
to have been printed at Edinburgh. (0 ) 
It 


(0) See Arnot’s Hiftory of Edinburgh, which gives an 
account of the eftablifhment of news-papers in Scotland, 
that is very fuperficial, and inaccurate, See Spalding’s Hif- 
tory of the Troubles in Scotland, vol, 1. p. 336. “ Now, 


s“ [ Decem- 
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It is a remarkable fact, which hiftory was either 
too idle to afcertain, or too much afhamed to relate, 
that the arms of Cromwell communicated to Scot- 
land, with other benefits, the firft news-paper, 
which had ever illuminated the gloom, or difpelled 
the fanaticifm, ofthe North. Each army carried its 
own printer with it; expecting either to convince 
by its reafoning, or to delude by its falfehood. 
King Charles carried Robert Barker with him 
to Newcaftle, in 1639. And General Cromwell 
conveyed Chriftopher Higgins to Leith, in 1652. 
When Cromwell had here eftablifhed a citadel, 
Higgins reprinted, in November 1652, what 
had been already publifhed at London, a Diurnal 
of Jome Paffages and Affairs, for the information 
of the Enelifh foldiers. Mercurius Politicus was 
firft reprinted, at Leith, on the 26th of October 
1653. The reprinting of it was transferred to 
Edinburgh, in November 1654; where it con- 
tinued to be publifhed, till the 11th of April 
1660; and was then reprinted, under the name 
of Mercurius Publicus, 

The time was, however, at hand, when Scot- 
land was to enjoy the luxury of a news-paper, 
which was of Scottifh manufacture. On the 31ft 
of December, 1660, appeared, at Edinburgh, 


«< [December 1642] printed papers daily came from London, 
« called Diurnal Occurrences, declaring what is done in Pare 
 liament.” Spalding then lived at ABERDEEN. 


I 3 Mer- 
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Merecurius CaLeponius : Comprifing the Affairs 
in Agitation, in Scotland, with a Survey of foreign 
Intelligence. (p) It was a fon of the Bifhop of 
Orkney, Thomas Sydferfe, who now thought he 
had the wit to amufe, the knowledge to inftrué, 
and the addrefs to captivate, the lovers of news, 
in Scotland. But, he was only able, with all his 
powers, to extend his publication to ten numbers, 
which were very loyal, very illiterate, and very 
affected. 

Even after the Reftoration, the news-papers, 
which were publifhed, by authority, at London, 
continued to be reprinted at Edinburgh, though 
not by the hand of Higgins. The Mercurius 
Publicus was here republithed, till it was fuper- 
feded by The Kingdoms Intelligencer, which ftill res 
tailed the news of London to the people ‘of Scots 
land, at the time, that Ruddiman was born, 

In the annals of our literature, and our freedom, 
it is a memorable fact, that there was not a news- 
paper printed in Scotland, at the æra of the Re- 
volution. The few had doubtlef inftruéted 
themfelves, during feveral years, from the London 
Gazette. And the many had. been too bufy, 


(2) The Mercurius Caledonius, No. 4. was dated from 
Monday the 31f of December 1660 to Tuefday the 8th 
of January, 1661. It was a {mall 4to. of eight pages, which 
was printed by a Swgicty of Stationers, at Edinburgh, and was 
publithed once a week.—The laft paper, No. 10, was dated 
from March 22d, to March 28, 1661. ; 


during 
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during the late times, with the affairs of the other 
world, to be very anxious about. the events of 
this. Yet, were the eftates of Scotland, who 
affembled at Edinburgh, on the 14th of March, 
1689, and the mobs, which outraged, on that oc- 
cafion, both law and religion, fufficiently in- 
flamed, without the agency of a news-paper (q ). 

Whatever freedom, either of thought, or of 
printing, may have been eftablifhed, in Scotland, 
by the Revolution, ten years elapfed, before it 
was deemed fafe by the public, or advantageous 
by an individual, to print a news-paper. THE 
EDINBURGH GAZETTE was at leneth publifhed, 
by authority, in February 1699, by James Wat- 
fon, who is ftill remembered for his Hifory of the 
Art of Printing. (r ) Having publifhed only forty- 


(g} Inorder to fupply that deficiency, at Edinburgh, 
there was publifhed, at London, in a folio half fheet, x 
Account of the Proceedings of the Meeting of the Eftates of Seot- 
land, with Licence, by Richard Chifwell, at the Rofe and Crown, 
in St. Pauls Church Yard. "This paper was licenfed on the 
25th of March 168g, and was continued by Richard Bald- 
win, till O&tober 1690. Together with the proceedings of 
the convention, this paper contained news and advertife- 
ments; and when the Revolution had been accomplifhed, in 
Scotland, it feems to have ceafed, in England. My copy; 
which had belonged to the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
ends with No. 147, and is dated from Tuefday October rath 
to Saturday October 18th, 1690. 

{r) The firt number of the Edizdurgh Gazette was dated 
from Tuefday, February 28th, to Thurfday, March 2d, 
1699; and was of courfe publithed every Tuefday and 
Thurfday, in a whole fheet folio, with two columns in 
each page, 
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one numbers, he transferred, in July 1699, while 
Ruddiman was {till the {choolmafter of Lawrence 
Kirk, the Edinburgh Gazette to John Reid, on 
whofe death, it became the property of John 
Reid, his fon, who continued to print the Edin- 
burgh Gazette, even after the Union. Watfon was, 
for feveral years, the great news-monger of Scot- 
land, as Butter had been of England, during the 
prior age. In February 1705, he eftablifhed the 
Edinburgh Courant, which, after he had printed 
fifty-five numbers, he relinquifhed to the heirs 
and fucceffors of Andrew Anderfon, the printer 
to the Queen, to the city, and to the college. €s) 
Yet, Watfon {till hoped for profit, or honour, 
from printing anews-paper. And, in September 
1705, he publifhed the Scots. Courant, which he 
continued to print, beyond the year 1718. (7) 
At the epoch of the Union, Scotland had thus 
fucceffively acquired three news-papers, which 
were all publifhed at Edinburgh ; but neither 

(s) The firft number of the Edinburgh Courant was dated 
from Wednefday the 14th to Monday the 19th of February 
1705 ; and was publifhed twice a week, on the Mondays 
and Wednefdays. On the 1ft of February 1710, the town- 
council authorifed Mr. Daniel De-Foe to print this paper, 
in the place of the deceafed Adam Bog, and prohibited any 
other perfon to print news under the name of the Edinburgh 
Courant. Yet, was this paper certainly printed by John 
Reid, junior, in 1709, and in 1710, after the 1ft of February. 


(¢) The Scots Courant was alfo publithed twice a week, 
on the Mondays and Wednefdays, in a folio half fheet, and 
fold at the Exchange Coffee-houfe. 


pros 


See a= 
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promoted that meafure by their facts, nor retard- 
ed it by their declamations. 

To the Gazette, the Edinburgh Courant, and 
the Scots Courant, were added, in October 1708, 
the Edinburgh Flying Poft ; in Auguft 1709, the 
Scots Poftman, which was printed by John Mon- 
cur for David Fearne; and in March 1710, the 
North Tatler, which was printed by John Reid 
for Samuel Colvil. (4) 

The year 1715, when Ruddiman began to 
print, is alfo the epoch, when the commercial 
city of Glafgow firft enjoyed the advantages of a 
news-paper. (x) The Gla/gow Courant alone 
was then equal to her wants. Her traffic, her 
opulence, and her knowledge, give circulation, 


(z) The Fhing Po? was printed by John Reids, elder 
and younger, three times a week, in a folio half-theet.—The 
Scots Poftfman was eftablifhed by permiffion from the town- 
council on the 17th of Auguft 1709; and continued to be 
publifhed on Tuefdays, Thurfdays, and Saturdays.—The 
Tatler, No. 1, was dated from the 27th of March to the if 
of April 1710, and was publifhed every Monday and Friday. 


(x) The Gla/gow Courant, containing the occurrences 
both at home and abroad, No. 1. was dated from Friday, 
November 113th, to Monday, November 14th, 1715. Glaf- 
gow, printed for R. ‘T.'and fold at the printing-houfe, in the 
college, and at the poft-office. It was a {mall 4to printed 
ca bad paper, in one column, three times a week, for the 
benefit of the country, price three halfpence. The title was 
changed in No. 3, to The Weft Country Intelligence; contain- 
ing the news both at home and abroad. I faw a colleétion 
of thefe news-papers, in the College Library, at Glafgow. 

at 
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at prefent, to a Fournal, a Mercury, an Advertifer, 
and a Courier. 

The printing of a news-paper at Glafeow did 
not prevent the eftablifhment of other news- 
papers at Edinburgh. In March r714, Robert 
Brown began to print the Edinburgh Gazette, or 
Scots Pofiman, on Tuefday and Thurfday, in every 
week. On the 24th of December 1718, the 
town-council gave an exclufive privilege to 
James M‘Ewen, ftationer-burgefs, to publith 
three times a week, The Edinburgh Evening Cou- 
rant; “ the faid James being obliged, before pub- 
“fication, to give ane coppie of his print to the 
“ magiftrates.” (y) This paper continues to 
be publifhed by David Ramfay, though I am 
unable to tell, whether he comply with the 
original condition, of giving: ane coppie of bis print 
to the prefent magiftrates. 

We have, in this manner, been led forward, 
while we left Ruddiman engaged in his ‘philolo- 
gical labours, to the epoch, in his life, of the 
eftablifhment of the CALEDONIAN Mercury, 
which he was firft to print, and afterwards to own. 
The original number of this news-paper was 
publifhed, at Edinburgh, on Thurfday, April the 
28th, in the year 1720. It was printed by Wil- 
liam Adams, Junior, for William Rolland, a 
* ar, who was the earlieft proprietor, with fuch 


(7) See the council regifters of that date, 
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a reception as hatly infured its continuance to the 
prefent times. (z ) 

Of the Caledonian Mercury, Adams printed five 
hundred and eighty-nine numbers. On the 17th 
of January 1724, Ruddiman began to print the 
fubfequent number, at his printing-houfe, in Mo- 
roccoe’s Clofe, in the Lawn Market. The de= 
ceafe of Rolland, in March 1729, transferred to 
Ruddiman the property of the Caledonian Mercury; 
which, from. number thirteen hundred and nine- 
ty-fix, was printed for, and by, Thomas, and 
Walter, Ruddiman, and fold at the fhop of Alex- 
ander Symmers, bookfeller, in the Parliament 
Square. In this manner was the property in 
the Caledonian Mercury transferred, from the 


(z) The Caledonian Mercury was at firit printed three 
times a week, on Monday, Tuefday, and Thurfday, in a 
{mall 4to of four pages, with two columns in each page, and 
50 lines in each column; fo, the whole paper contained only 
400 lines. It now contains, in its folio form, no fewer than 
2480 lines, or, more than fix times what it originally did: 
And, as each line contained at firt one fourth lefs matter, 
the paper now comprehends of matter more than eight times 
of whatit didin 1729. On the rath of November 1739, 
the Caledonian Mercury was printed for Thomas Ruddimah 
and Co. It was printed anonymonily from No. 3392, Mon- 
day 23d September, to No. 3916, Monday 18th Navember, 
1745, when the former fignature was again affumed. On 
the 17th of March 1748, this paper was printed as formerly 
for Thomas and Walter Ruddiman. Such were the changes 
of the Caledonian Mercury, when it was far lefs entertaining, 

nd profitable than it has fince. become. It was originally 
ibellifhed with the arms of Scotland. 


founder 
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founder of it, to the family of Ruddiman. In his 
family, it continued, though under various mo- 
difications, and during troublefome times, from 
March 1729, to May 1772, when it was fold by 
the truftees of Ruddiman’s grand-children, with 
the printing-houfe, and printing-materials, to 
Mr. John Robertfon, a printer of fuffictent learn- 
ing, and of opulent circumftances. (a) 

While Ruddiman thus undertook the addi- 
tional cares of a news-paper, and continued his 


(a) In confequence of that fale, the truftees publifhed in 
the Caledonian Mercury, No. 7834, on the 16th of May 
1772, the following advertifement:—“ The printing co- 
s partnery betwixt Thomas and Walter Ruddiman, which 
« fince their death has hitherto been continued in behalf of 
s their reprefentatives, being now diffolved; and the pro- 
perty of the printing-houfe, types, and all other materials, 
fold to John Robertfon, printer here, who has alfo pur- 
chafed from the copartnery the right of publifhing the 
Caledonian Mercury: We, the truftees for the grand- 
«< children of Thomas Ruddiman, who benefited the learned 
s¢ world fo much by his grammatical knowledge; and many 
ufeful publications, think ourfelves obliged not only to re- 
turn grateful thanks for the generous countenance hither- 
to afforded to this houfe and to his pofterity ; but alfo, as 
Mr. Robertfon has dealt by us with opennefs and candour 
in the courfe of this tranfaGtion, and is to continue the 
bafinefs in the fame houfe, and the publication of the Ca- 
LEDONIaN Mercury in the fame way, we prefume 
to recommend him in the moft earneft manner to all the 


friends and well-wifhers of the memory of ‘Thomas, and 
“ Walter, Ruddiman. 
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“ George Stuart, William Henry.” 
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ufual ftudies, he again wifhed for matrimonial 
comforts, at the ripe age of fifty-five. It was on 
the 29th day of Septembe: 1729; that he married, 
for his third wife, Anne Smith, the daughter of 
Thomas Smith, a merchant, iñ Edinburgh, who, 
in London, had been called a woollen-draper 5 
and who, marrying the heirefs of a brew-houfe, 
carried on the profitable bufinefs of a brewer till 
his death. What fortune fhe brought Ruddiman 
I am unable to tell. He certainly engaged, by his 
marriage contract, to fecure to her an annuity, 
which fhould be equal to the intereft of ten thou- 
fand marks, Scots, exclufive of her expectations 
from Alifon Young, her aunt. He found her a 
faithful manager of his houfehold, and a pleafant 
companion of hisage. She gave him a fon, who 
died in his infancy, anda daughter, Alifon, who, 
having married, at the age of feventeen, James 
Stuart, a lawyer, in Edinburgh, on the 4th of 
September 1747, has produced a numerous pro- 
geny, to perpetuate his blood. 

In addition to the comforts of a wife, Ruddi- 
man ere long partook of the gifts of fortune, if 
not of the rewards of merit. On the 6th of 
January 1730, he obtained a ftep in his office, 
though he gained no acceffion to his in- 
come. When Mr. John Spottifwood died, in 
February 1728, after he had been five-and- 
twenty years the principal keeper of the Advo- 
cates Library, Ruddiman remained, for almoft 

s two 
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two years, without a fuperior. But, at the an- 
niverfary meeting of the Faculty, on the 6th of 
January 1730, Mr. Thomas Ruddiman was ap- 
pointed library-keeper, though without any ad- 
dition to his falary. (4 ) Whether he now exe- 


(4) Ata meeting of the Faculty of Advocates, on the 
6th of January 1730, Mr. Hugh Dalrymple, one of the cu- 
rators of the library, reprefented, that there having been no 
principal keeper thereof appointed, fince the death of Mr, 
John Spottifwoede, and it being neceflary that one fhould 
bear the name of Library Keeper for demanding the books 
from the keeper of the warchoufe of Stationers Hall, under 
the 8th of Queen Anne, ch. 19; and moved that, for ob- 
taining the faid end, and for preventing any new burden 
on the Faculty’s ftock, by creating one of the Faculty the 
principal keeper with a falary, Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, the 
prefent under-keeper, fhould be named the Library Keeper, 
without any addition to his falary on that account. After 
fome reafoning, a few of the members were of opinion, that 
it was for the honour of the Faculty and the reputation of 
their library, after the example of fimilar inftitutions, in 
Other countries, the principal keeper thould be fome perfon 
of confideration in their own fociety ; while other members, 
on the other hand, infifted, that the office was in a great 
meafure fupplied by the five curators of the library, who, 
being all members, had the Principal charge thereof: The 
Faculty, after maturely Confidering the whole matter, and 
féveral arguments adduced on both fides, came to the fol- 
lowing refolution ;—“ That they would not in future create 
“one of their own body the honorary keeper of the li- 
« brary, with a falary annexed to his office 7” and they 
accordingly appointed and empowered Mr. Thomas Rud- 
diman to call for fuch books from Stationers Hall, as their” 
library had a right to by the above-mentioned act of par- 
hament, and to give receipts for the fame, mG 
cuted 
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cuted the whole truft, which became more la- 
borious, both from extending the plan of an ex- 
tenfive collection, and from the increafe of 
juridical bufinefs, cannot now be afcertained. He 
was ere long provided with an affiftant, who be- 
ing his countryman, that had a little of his learn- 
ing, and fome of his principles, was probably 
recommended by himfelf. It was Walter Goodal, 
who was appointed the under-keeper of the Ad- 
vocates Library, on the 14th of June 1735; and 
who diftinguifhed himfelf by the hardy enterprize 
of proving, in oppofition to prejudice, that the 
letters, which had been attributed to Mary, the 
Queen of Scots, were forgeries. 

I have taken fome pains to ¢efcue Goodal 
from the oblivion, into which the literati of 
Edinburgh have allowed him to fall. Though 
his talents did not place him in the foremoft 
rank, the fuccefs, with which he executed that 
enterprize, entitles him to biographical recol- 
lection. ‘The Goodals of the parifh of Ordiphul, 
in that part of the ancient divifion of Banfshire, 
which is called the Boyne, were a numerous 
race, who emerged but little from the lower or- 
ders. Walter Goodal was the eldeft fon of 
John Goodal, a farmer, at Acres of Culfin, 
by Margaret Taylor, the fifter of James 
Taylor, who was parochial fchoolmafter, in Or- 
diphul. In this parifh, Walter was born, about 
the year 1706. He was, no doubt, inftructed in 
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grammar by his uncle. And, in December 
1723, he entered himfelf a ftudent in the King’s 
college, Aberdeen; where he did not continue 
long enough to obtain, what Ruddiman valued fo 
much, the degree of Mafter of Arts. (c) Iam 
unable to trace him through his fucceflive em- 
ployments, from his leaving the King’s college 
till his appearance in the Advocates Library, 
about the year 1730, though he hadnot a formal 
appointment in it, till the 14th of June 1735. 
Goodal now commenced the fellow-labourer of 
Ruddiman, in compiling “ A Catalogue of the 
« Library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edin- 
“ burgh.” This accurate compilation was be- 
gun, in 1735; and by their joint diligence was, 
with the exception of the laft page, printed, 
in 1742. (d@) 


(c) He entered his name on the books of the college, on 
the 1ft of December 1723, Walter Goodal, Boynenfis; and 
he ftudied under profeffor Alexander Burnet. For this in- 
formation I am obliged to profeffor Thomas Gordon of 
that college. 

(d) It was printed, in folio, by Thomas, Walter, and 
Thomas, Ruddiman, at Edinburgh. This moft ufeful ca- 
talogue was formed on the plan of the Bibliotheca Cardinalis 
Imperialis. A fecond volume, containing the books, that 
had been collected, fince 1742, was compiled on the fame 
plan, and nearly to as great an extent, by Alexander Brown, 
the prefent librarian, and publifhed in January 1776. A 
large Appendix, containing the additions to the library, fince 
1776, was printed in 1787. 

It 
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It was about this time, that Goodal formed his 
defien of writing The Life of Mary, “ the goddefs 
of his idolatry.” But, he appears to have been 
either teazed by his enemies, or advifed by his 
friends, to convert his materials into his well- 
known Examination of the Letters, faid to be written 
by Mary, Queen of Scots, to James Earl of Bothwell. (e) 
This deviation, from his original purpofe, is not to 
be much regretted, confidering into whofe hands 
the life of Mary was to fall. With this Examina- 
tion Ruddiman was certainly acquainted, (f) and 
was eafily induced to contribute his fuggeftions. 

For the difcovery of truth, and the eftablifh- 
ment of innocence, Goodal did much, by his ela- 
borate examination, though he left much for 
others to do. He had done more, had he had 
lefs prejudice, and greater coolnefs. He cer- 
tainly had diligence of refearch, fagacity of in- 
veftigation, and keennefs of remark: but his zeal 
fometimes carried him out of his courfe, his pre- 
judice often blunted his acutenefs, and his defire 
of recrimination never failed to enfeeble the 
{trength of his criticifm. The Defence of the 


(e) It was printed, in 2 vols. 8vo. at Edinburgh, by Tho- 
mas, and Walter, Ruddimans, 1754. 


(f) Anfwer to Logan, p. 69; whereby it appears, that 
Goodal was even, in 1747, at work on his Vindication, 
which, being under the management of a very fit hand, was 
expected ere long to fee the light. 
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Bifhop of Rofs, which he wrote at the time, when 
facts were known, and danger was near, has never 
been fatisfactorily anfwered. But, it was Goodal, 
who frit pako with uncommon fuccefs, to 
demonftrate by intrinfick and extrinfick evidence, that 
the letters, which had been attributed to Mary, were 
forgeries. . He convinced all thofe, who were 
dii ofed to make every prefumption in favour of 
innocence. i made little imprefion upon thofe, 

J ecting fubtility, oppofed philofophical 
e to pofitive proofs. The fchólars, 
who had placed themfelves on the heights of li- 
terature, far from yielding affent to Has evidence, 
endeavoured to anfwer his examination, in an 


“4 


evil hour fer their own fame: but, 


feepe fanavit mora.” 


< Quod ratio nequiit, 

Mean time, Goodal employed himfelf in other 
labours. He publifhed, in 1754, Sir John Scot’s 
Staggering State 1 Scots Statefmen, a work, that 
required the emendatory notes, which Goodal 


upplied, with more diligence than precifion. 


owes 


He contributed alfo, in 175 4, to Sir Fames Bal- 
four’s ae what 1s deemed by et ile Ss" 


= 


judges a learned preface, together with a life of 
the dale When Keith ‘publifhed, in 17§5, 
his New Catalogue of Scots Bifbops, he gratefully 
acknowledged the affiftance of Goodal, particu- 
larly with regard to the account of the Culdees, 


t 
which at laft is extremely erroneous. He-edited 


hor dun s Scoti ich POEL CO, N VV thich siig the moft prej judiced 
have 
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haye allowed; to be a laudable work. He chiefly 
made ufe of the manufcript of Fordun, which is 
in the library of the univerfity of Edinburgh, (g ) 
and which, Ruddiman fays, is the beft. Good- 
al’s introduction to Fordun fhews, that his know- 
ledge of the hiftory cf Scotland was neither pro- 
found, nor accurate; that his inveftication was 
fometimes obftructed by prejudice, and his can- 
dour often overpowered by zeali In the midft 
of thefé employments, he married, I know not 
what woman, who brought him a fon, that made 
verfes, and thought himfelf equal as a poet to 
Dryden. During his latter days, poor Goodal 
paid his adoration feldomer to Apollo than to 


(g) I obferved the following entry in the records of the 
city of Edinburgh: 22d April 1745, The MS. of Joannis 
e Forduni Scotichronicon was put into the advocates library, 
‘© for being publifhed. A bond for return thereof was pro- 
e duced.”’—-Goodal’s Fordun was a mof injudicious publi- 
cation. The firk volume was publifhed in folio, by Robert 
Fleming, at Edinburgh, in 1747, without a preface, or the 
name of the editor. here is a prefatory advertifement, 
indeed, which apologizes for the delay of the work, owing 
to the confufions of the late rebellion; and which promifes the 
fecond volume with all convenient fpeed. The fecond vo- 
lume at length appeared, in 1759, with an introduction by 
Goodal, and a differtation on the marriage of Robert 3d; 
with Elizabeth Mure, by Gordon of Buthlaw, which had 
been publithed,in a folio fize, 1749. Goodal’s Fordun fells 
for the price of wafte paper. The introduction was ten years 
afterwards tranflated into Englifh, and publified at London, 
1769, in 8vo, with little more fuccefs. 
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Bacchus; who generally overcame his votary, as 
often as he afked his aid. Goodal died, on the 
28th of July 1766, in bad circumftances, after 
all his labours. In Ruddiman he had ever found 
a friend, (4) who relieved his neceffities, yet 
defpifed his grofinels. 

Arnidft all his avocations, Ruddiman never 
defifted from his philological ftudies. He was, 
by this ftudioufnefs, enabled to publifh, in 1731, 
Grammatice Latine Inftitutiones, pars fecunda. 
This elaborate book was printed in edibus autto- 
ris, by his own workmen. In part the firft, he 
had already inftructed the youth of Scotland, in 
the principles of etymology. In the-prefent work, 
he treats of /yntax, or conftruction. As thefe 
Inftitutions were the labour of years, fo has he 
difcuffed his difficult fubjeét, in an admirable 
difplay of method, without tedioufnefs, of preci- 
fion, without fubtlety, and of concifenefs, without 
obfcurity. He every where fpeaks with refpect 
of the performances of others, and always with 
modefty of his own. Though he had now pub- 
lifhed pars fecunda, with regard to fyntax, he did 
not here relinquifh a fubject, which has doubts to 
be CAPES and difficulties to be removed, 
And, with his ufual diligence, he prepared.a pars 


(h) In Ruddiman’s deed of fettlement, dated the 22d of 
March eee ‘ii re is mention of a bond for 90/. fterling 


from Walter Goodal, as an outitanding debt, : 


erliay 
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tertia, being a Profodia, which is faid by judges 
to be more copious, and correct, than any trea- 
tife of the kind, that has been yet given to the 
world. When Ruddiman was folicited to print 
his Profody,.thus copious and correét, he faid 
dryly, that the age has fo little tafte, the fale would 
not pay the expence. The two parts of his Gram- 
matical Infticutes, he afterwards abridged, and 
publithed, for the accommodation of youth. And, 
to this abridgment, which has been vulgarly 
called his Shorter Grammar, he fubjoined an ab- 
{tract of his Profodia. (7) l 

Ruddiman was at length fo fuperior as a Latin 
srammarian, that his fame incited envy, and his 
philology produced imitation. Such was the 
origin of Grammatice Latine Compendium, which 
was publifhed at Edinburgh, in 1732, by Robert 
Trotter, the {choolmafter of Dumfries. (k) Trot- 


(7) For this work he obtained, on the sth of May 
756, the royal privilege for the exclufive printing, dar- 
ing fourteen years, under the title of “ Grammatice Latine 
“<< Inftitutiones, facili, et ad Puerorum captum accommodata, 
sé Methodo perferipta.”’ Of this treatife, the 8th edition was 
rinted at Edinburgh, by Walter Ruddiman, John Rich- 
p S ¥ J 
ardfon, and company, 1762, 8vo. 


(4) Of this Compendium, there appears to have been an 
impreffion, in 1733: but, it was merely the old edition with 
a new title page. 
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ter’s affectation of brevity brought to recollection 

the remark of Horace: 

« Brevis effe laboro, 
Obfcurus fio.” 

The conceitednefs, the envy, and the errors, of 
Trotter, were foon expofed with abundant learn- 
ing, and chaftifed with fufficient fharpnefs, by 
Mr. John Love, who publifhed his Animadver- 
fions, in 173 $ (/) The opening paragraph will 
give the reader a good fpecimen of the grammar 
of Vae ag of the animadverfions of Love; 
‘ page 1, line 3, Grammatice que ef ars rete 
h te iud di Jeribendigue, partes Junt quatuor. Mr. 
Trotter here, for the fake of an affected bre- 
vity, has jumbled together the definition, and 
the divifion, of grammar, which muft needs 
‘ perplex the young fcholar, at his en itry, to 
£ this performance.”—A new title page feems 
to have been the only re ply of Trotter, who felt 
the wound, wichout being able to return the 
ftroke. | , | 
(7) The Animadverfions on the 


Latin Grammar lately pub- 
iy 


lifoed by l Mr, Robert Trotter, School 


najier at Dumfries, were 
pr inted at t Edinb urgh, in 17 


33» without the printer’s name: 
the work, however, was evident ly printed in the houfe of 
Ruddiman, who printed with it a Differtation upon the Way 
of acai: the Latin Language. But, as he was highly 


praufed, his modefly w ould not allow him to appear even as 
the printer. 


Mr, 
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Mr. John Love, who was now the vindicator 
of Ruddiman, became ere long his friend, but his 
adverfary afterwards. He was born, in July 
1695, at Dunbarton, the Dun-briton of the 
Britith, the vx Britonum of the Romans, the 
Dunclidon of Ravennas, the Alcluyd of Bede; 
and he was the fon of John Love, a book- 
feller, who, like greater dealers, in greater 
towns, fupplied his cuftomers with fuch books, 


as their tafte required, and, like the father of 


Johnfon, occafionally exhibited his goods at the 
neighbouring fairs: (m) He fent his fon firft to 
the {chool at Dunbarton, and afterwards to the 
college of Giafgow. Here, having finifhed his 
ftudies, the fon became the ufher to his old matter, 

David M‘Alpine, and, in 1720, his fucceflor. 

On the 17th of October 1721, he married Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Archibald Campbell, a 
furgeon, and one of the bailies of Glafgow, at the 
Union, for which, being a ftrenuous advocate, he 
was greatly injured by the mob, both in his pro- 
perty, and his perfon. By her Love had thirteen 
children, who are all dead, except Lieutenant 
Robert Love of the royal navy, an experienced 
and hardy feaman, and David Love, the prefent 


(m) The books, which were at that time chiefly read, 


were Bunyan’s Pilgrin zs Progrefs, Ambrofe’s Holy War wiih 


Devils, Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, "This wo thy dealer 


in books, and in fuch other articles, as the town an id the coun- 
try demanded, died in 1725, at the age of feventy-five. 


K4 Vicar 
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Vicar of Fingringhoe, near Colchefter, whom 
{ have long admired for his learning, and efteem- 
ed for his worth. Like Ruddiman, Love feems 
to have delighted in marriage, or like him, to 
have been driven into connubial conneétions, by 
his {cholaftic bufinefs, which required female fu- 
perintendance. And, he married, in 1741, 
for his fecond wife, Giles, the youngeft daughter 
of the Rev. James Elphinfton, who had died, 
the minifter of Dalkeith, in 1710. 

Love had fcarcely animadverted en Trotter, 
when he was carried before the judicatories of the 
kirk, by Mr. Sydferf, the minifter of Dunbarton, 
who accufed him of brewing on a Sunday, and who, 
after a juridical trial, was obliged to make a pub- 
lic apology, for having malicioufly accufed calum- 
niated innocence. In October 1735, Love was 
appointed by the magiftrates of Edinburgh, one of 
the mafters of the High School; after a fair trial of 
his claffical knowledge, in competition with Mr. 
Findlay, the fchoolmafter of Muffelburgh. He 
now continued his ftudies, and extended his ufe- 
fulnefs. In 1737, he publifhed, in concert with 
Robert Hunter, who was then one of the matters 
of Heriot’s hofpital, and afterwards rofe to be 
profefior of Greek, in the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, Buchanani Paraphrafis Pfalmorum Davidis 
Poetica. (n) This fplendid edition was enriched 

by 

(z) This work was printed by Thomas, and Walter, 


Ruddumans: and the paper, the types, the accuracy, and the 
tafte 


$ 
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by many contributors. The various communi- 
cations of Ruddiman contributed in no {mail de- 
gree to its intellectual wealth. The literature, and 
the diligence, of Love, did not pafs unnoticed. The 
Duke of Buccleugh appointed him the Rector 
of the grammar fchool of Dalkeith, in October 
1739, on the death of Lefly. During the year 
1740, he engaged in a controverfy, about the 
comparative merits of Buchanan and Johnfton, (o) 
with the notorious Lauder, who, even then, was 
fufpected of fcholaftic forgery. The conquefis, 
which Love had made over Trotter, and Lauder, 
probably gave him a fondnefs for controverfy. 
And we fhall find, in the fequel, that he entered 
into an angry conteft with Ruddiman about 
Buchanan’s morals; being provoked perhaps, by 
what he deemed contemptuous mention of his 
grammatical war with Lauder. 

While Love’s connection with Ruddiman was 
frefh, our grammarian publifhed, in 1733, a Dy- 
fertation upon the Way of teaching the Latin Tongue. 
This is an elaborate treatife, which was chiefly 
defigned as a confutation of the grammatical he- 
terodoxies of John Clarke, the well-known 
fchoolmafter of Hull; who, about that time, had 


tafte of it, were all worthy of Buchanan’s genius and 
poetry. 
(0) There was publithed, at Edinburgh, in September 
740, in 8vo, price 6d. Buchanan’s and ‘fobnften’s Pare 
phrase of the Pfalms compared. 
publifhed 
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publifhed a Latin grammar, in the Enelith lan- 
guage, wherein he magnified hyperbolically the 
ufe of literal tranflations. He had inculcated; 
difhoneftly, what credulity alone can believe; 
that an adequate knowledge of dead languages 
is an eafy acquirement. And he maintained, 
immorally, the direct. converfe of the ancient 
adage,— Omnia vincit labor,’ For thefe of- 
fences again{t the art of teaching, he was now 

corrected by Ruddiman with many ftripes. 
Ruddiman, mean while, proceeded, with a 
grammarian’s method, 1ft, to confute the objec- 
tions, that had been raifed againft his own gram- 
mar, as being too particular; 2dly, to juftify the 
common practice of teaching the Latin language, 
by a Latin grammar; 3dly, to criticife Clarke’s 
grammar, with the acutenefs, and knowledge, of 
a mafter; fhewing incidentally the fuperiority of 
Lilly’s grammar to Clarke’s, in fulnefs and per- 
{picuity; and laftly, to explode the ufe, which 
his antagonift profefied to make of his literal 
tranflations, by proving that his method would 
impofe on the credulity of the boys, and difap- 
point the hopes of the parents. Doctor Watts, 
however, avowed a different judgment, in his 
Improvement of the Mind. Yet, neither the efforts of 
Clarke, nor the difapprobation of Watts, changed 
the eftablithed practice of the Enelith {chools. 
Eton and Weftminiter, Harrow and Winchetter, 
have produced many a fine fcholar, fince Clarke 
ise ceafed 
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ceafed to flatter with his novelties: this national 
fervice, however, has not been accomplifhed, by 
foolifh flattery, and Engiifh tranflations, but by 
perfevering labour, and wholefome difcipline. 

Ruddiman’s reputation was now fo high, asa 
Latinift, that when any tranflation was to be made 
of public papers, he was ufually employed. In 
1726, he tranflated the Charter of the Royal 
Bank, from Enelith into Latin, before the feals 
were affixed to it. By defire of the magiftrates 
of Edinburgh, he tranflated, in 1733, from La~ 
tin into Englith,. “ The Town’s Charter of Ad- 
miralty.”’ (p) 

By this eafy labour, Ruddiman was never 
long detained from purfuing his accuftomed 
occupations. In 1734, he printed, and perhaps 
edited, a pofthumous Treatife of his old friend, 
John Spottifwoode, Concerning the Origin ard Pro- 
grefs of Fees (q) [feuds.] This work was de- 
figned asa fupplement to the Introduction of Know- 
ledge to the Stile of Conveyances, by the fame author. 
The Scots lawyers were under no {mall obliga- 
tion to profeflor Spottifwoode, for thus throwing 


(2) The treafurer of Edinburgh was ordered, on the 
roth of October 1733, to pay Mr. Ruddiman a guinea, for 
tranflating into Englifh the Town’s Charter of Admiralty. 
[ The City Records of that date. ] 

(g) This treatife, on the tranfmiflion of Hereditable 


Rights, was printed at Edinburgh, in 1734, by T. and W. 
Ruddimans, in 8vo. pp. 276. 


into 
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into method what had before been looked upon 
as- incapable of fyftematic form. This ufeful 
treatife was received with great applaufe, and had 
a rapid fale. He was thus induced to compleat 
the book, which Ruddiman was now employed 
to print, for illuftrating, in a methodical way, the 
rife and progrefs of hereditable rights, in Scotland. 
Our profeffor, however, writes much more for 
the inftruCtion of ftudents of the law, than for the’ 
information of men of liberal education. He, of 
courfe, rather treats practically, than inveftigates 
hiftorically, the doctrine of feuds. And he does 
not in the leaft touch upon that curious fubject, 
the introduétion of the feudal fyftem, and the 
eftablifhment of the Anglo-Norman’ jurifpru- 
dence, within the ample extent of the Caledo- 
nian regions. 

The prudence of Ruddiman, which was equal 
to his induftry, was meantime careful to accumu- 
late for his family what he had acquired, during 
feveral years, by his labour. He grew. rich, 
without the lofs of character, in proportion as he 
extended his induftrious occupations. By the 
minute account, which he made up of his affairs, 
on the 1ft of October 1735, it appeared, that he 
was then worth 1882]. gs. 22d. fterling. His 
opulence was at that period in a very increafing 
progrefs: for, when he took an account of his 
riches, on the 20th of May 1736, he found. his 

wealth 
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wealth had increafed to 19851. 6s. 3d. (r) 


valued his worldly goods, at no more than 241. 


148. Od. fterling. -He had in the mean time, 


maintained his family, educated his children, and 
fuftained the ufual lofies of complicated bufinets. 
I have exhibited thefe ftatements of confiderable 
riches, at that period, for the benefit of thofe, 
who may follow the track of Ruddiman, from 
dependent penury, through the paths of honett 
diligence, and careful attention, to independent 
opulence. 

To his other qualities of prudence, of induftry, 
and of attention, Ruddiman added judgment. 
He did not print fplendid editions of books for 
the public good. He did not publifh volumes 
for the perufal of the few. But, he chiefly eme 
ployed his prefs, in fupplying Scotland with 
books, which, from their daily ufe, had a general 
fale. And he was, by this motive, induced to 
furnifh country fhop-keepers, and parochial 
{choolmafters, with fchool-books, at the loweft 
rate. (5) 

Ir 

(r) The ftatements in the text, I found in a folio manu- 


fcript, containing inventories, which had been written wit 
his own hand, 


(s) From Ruddiman’s MS. folio, I am enabled to gratify 
the reader’s defire of knowing the books, with their prices, 
which 
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It was on this principle that Ruddiman acted, 
when he renewed, in May 1736, the contract of 
the copartnerfhip, which had exifted with his 
brother Walter, fince 1729, and James Grant, 
for publifhing the Caledonian Mercury. Of this 


a) 


copartnerfhip, Walter Ruddiman was the cahier. 
And, James Grant undertook to colle the 
foreign, and domeftic, intelligence, to attend the 


Fad 


prefs, and to publifh the paper, of which fourteen 


which were in that manner fold by our great gram- 


marian: 


The Rudiments, at 

The Small Grammar, both Parts, at 

Part ait, at 

Part 2d, at 

Grammatical Exercifes, at 

Salluft, common Paper 

Ovid’s I Metamorph 10fes (Willymot) 

Dialogi Sacri 

Corderius (Willymot) 

C. Nepos 

Forreit’s Vocabulary 

Virgil, common Paper 

Virgil, fine Paper 

A {mall Vocabulary 

The large Grammar, with Notes 

Cefar’s Commentaries in Sheets 

Horatij Opera, that had been printed 
by the late James Watfon, and 
purchafed by Ruddiman 

An Englifth New Teftament 

A Greek New Teftament. 


per copy. 
per copy. 


oaAN 


each. 
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hundred were fold every week. Thus, according 
to this arrangement, was the company to con- 
tinue for ten years, from the 17th of April 1736, 
the three partners, having each an equal fhare. (2) 
And thus, did they continue to publith the Cale- 
donian Mercury till the 1f of November 1745, 
when Grant renounced his part; and facrificing 
his prudence to his zeal, joined the infurgents, 
and finally found his fafety in France. 

The ufual prudence of Ruddiman induced him 
to engage in a more extraordinary meafure, for 
guarding his family from future want. The 

eachers of the liberal arts, at Edinburgh, confi- 
dering that, after their deaths their wives and 
children often fell into indigence, wifely refolved 
to employ a certain portion of their incomes, as 
a certain provifion for themfelves, and for thofe, 
whom it was their duty to protect. With this falu- 
tary defion, Ruddiman, and the fcholaftic teach- 
ers, entered into a voluntary fociety, on the 2d of 
February 1737, by the title of “ The company 
“ of the profeffors and teachers of the liberal 
<“ arts and fciences, or any branch thereof, in the 
“ city of Edinburgh, and dependencies thereof.” 
To the fund of this fociety, the feveral copartners 
were to contribute equally, without preventing 
any individual from giving more than his pro- 
portion, yet all were to be equal fharers of the 
profit, and the lofs. From this fund, the part- 


(7) MS. contra&, dated the 6th of May 1736. 
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ners, in cafes of neceffity, and their families, in 
cafes of diftrefs, were to be relieved. And, to 
infure the faithful management of this fund, va- 
rious rules were adopted. Ruddiman, who ap- 
pears to have been the moft active promoter of 
this prudent affociation, was appointed, by the 
original copartners, the firt cath-keeper. (u) 
This was probably the earlieft fociety, which 
prudence had eftablifhed, in Scotland, for pro- 


(u) It may gratify the reader to be informed, who were 
the original copartners of this literary fociety, for mutual 
help: Thomas Ruddiman, “ fometime teacher of humanity, 
“ now keeper of the Advocates Library, and printer, in 
« Edinburgh.” John Lees, the re&tor of the High School, 
Robert Spence, James Gib, John Love, and William 
Creech, mafters of The High School, Robert Hunter, teacher 
of Greek. William Lauder, John Monro, James Mundle, and 
William Rhind, teachers of humanity. Robert Barbar, and 
John Wilfon, teachers of mathematics. Gavin Drummond; 
and William Stevenfon, teachers of arithmetic and book- 
keeping. David Beatt, and Lauchlan Campbel, James 
Cumming, and William Grainger, writing-mafters. John 
Coupere, James. Freebairn, William Ker, John Murdoch, 
teachers of French, Laurence Barns, James Deuar, John 
Johniton, Archibald Keith, Charles Lawrence, Thomas 
Mabene, John Warden, William Webder, William Wylie, 
and John Wylie, teachers of Englith. William Fidlar, 
formerly teacher of humsnity, but now one of the clerks 
of the exchequer. Robert Smith, teacher of the munici- 
pal law, and procurator in Edinburgh. Hugh Millar, 
matter of the grammar {chool; and Richard Hodge, wri- 
ting-mafter, in Leith. [See the Articles of Agreement, 
which were printed by Thomas, and Walter, Ruddimans, in 
1739; 8vo.] 

tecting 
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tecting the families of literary men. In 1742, a 
{cheme was propofed, upon more {cientific prin- 
ciples, “ to provide for the widows and or- 
“ phans of the minifters of the church of Scot- 
“ land.” In thisfcheme, the profeffors of the 
univerfities "were comprehended, at their own 
defire. And this project, being matured by in- 
quiry; and fettled by judgment, was, in 1744, 
eftablifhed by act of parliament, ( x ) and has an- 
{wered, in the varieties cf practice,- beyond the 
expectations of theory. 

While Ruddiman wifely took care of his own 
affairs, and thereby fheltered his own family, he 
was not inattentive to the interefts of his literary 
friends. He readily lent his hand to, Wilkins, 
when he was compiling the great work of the 
Concilia, which was publifhed in 1737: And, for 
that compilation, he copied the Canons of the 
Church of Scotland, which were drawn up, in the 
provincial councils, that were held at Perth, 
during the years 1242, and 1269. (y) Wilkins 


(x) 17 Geo. II. ch, 11. and the fupplementary act of 
theyae Geo. II. ch. zt. 


(y) Sir David Dalrymple, the late Lord Hailes, remarks, 
in his very curious tract, entitled, Canons of the Church of Scot- 
land, which was printed int769, «That the learned, and 
« induftrious, Mr. Thomas Ruddiman tranfcribed thefe Ca- 
«< nons from the Chartulary of Aberdeen, and communi- 
& cated them to Dr. Wilkins, who publithed them in the frf 
“ volume of the Concilia Magne Britannia.” [See page 1.] 
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mentions, in his preface, this meritorious fervice, 
with thankful recollection. .Ruddiman gave ‘his 
affiltance, in 1738, to a perfon, who was much 
lefs worthy of his aid. It was William Lauder, 
man, whofe origin I have been unable to trace, aad 
whofe knowledge of languages was derived from 
the univerfity of Edinburgh. He appears to 
have entered the world, with only his literature to 
fupport him. And, in that city, where ancient 
reftraints on teaching began to be relaxed, he 
taught the Latin language, in his private {fchool, 
and in the univerfity clafles, with acknowledged 
approbation. ` 
Lauder had {carcely left the college, when he 
met with an accident, which disfigured his perfon 
ever after. Being one day on Bruntsfeld Links, 
near Edinburgh, to fee the golfers at their play, 
the ball unluckily ftruck him on the knee, which 
feftering from carelefs inattention, it became ne- 
ceflary to amputate the leg. This misfortune, 
however, did not much ferah his ftudies, nor in 
the leaft prevent his teaching. In 1734 Mr. 
pr ofeflor Watt, falling ili of that ficknefs, of which 
e died, Lauder t taught for him the Latin clafs, 


Hf 


in the college of Edinburgh, and tried, without 


œo 
ege 
fuccefs, to fucceed him, in the profefiorfhip, On 
this difappointment, he folicited, with as little 
luck, the inferior office of library-keeper in that, 


=" 


univerfity. His difappointments did not im- 
prove his temper; and his temper contributed to 
his 
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his difappointmtents. In February 1739, he food 
candidate, with eight competitors, for the place of 
one of the mafters of the High School, upon the 
death of Mr. William Creech: But, tho ugh the 
palm of literature was affigned by the j udges to 
‘Lauder, the patrons of the fchool preferred one 
of his opponents. 

It was in 1738, that in order to advance his 
fortune, if not to elevate his ame, Lauder gave 
out propofals for printing b DY ieee a Collec- 
tion of Sacred Poems, with the Affiftance of 4 profeffor 
Robert Steuart, profeffor Jobn Ker, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Ruddiman. (z) What help he had from 
the two profeffors I pretend not to know. From 
Ruddiman, he had feveral notes, and three poems. 
The firft is the Elegy on Pitcairne, which has 


been already mentioned, as an effufion of grati- ` 


tude ; (a) the fecond is addreffed to Pitcairne, 
in which, with ies of thought, and elegance 
of language, he praifes the Latin poetry of John- 
fton; (b) the third is an encomiaftic elegy on 
William Hog, who wrote the Poetical Paraphraje 
on Fob, (c) onik was now reprinted by Lau- 
der. Thefe. poems of Ruddiman have more 


(=) From the printed propofals, which were figned with 
Lauder’s hand. 

(a) 2 Vol. p. xxi. of Lauder’s ColleGion. 

(4) 2 Vol.-p. xxiii. 


(c) 1 Vol. p. vii. This poem has only the initials T. R, 


prefixed to it, 
iy PD cor- 


; 
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correétnefs than fancy, and more depth of learn- 
ing, than felicities of expreffion. Of his own 
poetical effufions, Ruddiman has, indeed, fpoken 
with his ufual humility: (c) “ In my younger 


“<< years, I could make a fhift to compofe a copy 
“ of Elegiac verfes: But when I effayed to do 
cE 


any thing in the Sapphick, Alcaick, or Choriam- 
Ole rene I found my genius not caval to it; 
« and therefore wifely gave it over.” Ruddi- 
man wrote fome lines on Ovid, which Sir Da- 
vid Dalrymple mentions with approbation; but 


which, after all my inquiries, [ have never 


The collections of Lauder at length appeared 
in two volumes, in place of one, and in 1739s 
inftead of 1738; but without any lift of fub- 
{cribers.(d) The general affembly of the Kirk 
of Scotland take ae in November 1740; 
the Paraphrafe of Johnfton, to be taught in the 
lower claffes of the fchools. Yet, Lenk s hopes 
of an annual income, from Bs {fplendid publica- 
tion, were never gratified; for, he had allowed 
expectation to outrun orobability He had en- 


(c)° Vindication of Buchanan, p..169. 
(4d) This work of Landers was printed by Thomas and 
MKT altan 12 Wty Ad mans 
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in 1739 with the title, Poetarum Scotorum 
K ufe Sacre, &¢.. This book is hs orinted in an elegant man- 


ncr and ina Ein J 

ner, and in an oftavo fize; andit is ornamented with a head 
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gaged too in a controverfy, in 1740, about the 
comparative merits of Buchanan and Johnfton, 
which, like other warfare, left fears to be la- 
mented, even after the wounds had been 
healed. (e) 

He lingered on at Edinburgh, till 742, when 
hopes were raifed, of being appointed the rector 
of the fame {chool, at Dundee, to which Ruddi- 
man had been invited, in 1710. He was at 
length driven, by his difappointments, from 
Edinburgh to London, in an unlucky hour for 
his own character, and livelihood. Here, his 
folly, working on his neceffities, induced him to 
detract from the fame of Milton, by publifhing 
forgeries, which were detected, in 17 51, with 
great diligence, by Doctor Douglas, the prefent 
Bifhop of Salifbury. ( f) 

The 


(e) On that fubjeét, there was publifhed, in July 1740, 
« A Letter toa Gentleman in Edinburgh,” price 6d. In anfwer 
to this, appeared, in July 1740, Calumny Di/played, by 
Lauder, part 1ft, price 8d; and in Auguft 1741, Calumny 
Difplayed, parts zd and 3d, price 1s. This {cholaftic contett 
was called, at Edinburgh, Bellum Grammaticale. 


(J) Lauder’s ignorance of the poetry of his country dif- 
abled him from charging Milton with plagiarifm, at the 
expence of lefs criminality. He might have fhown, that old 
Sir Richard Maitland, who was alfo blind, wrote a poem, 
« On the Creation, and Parapyce Lost,” before Milton 
was born. ‘This poem, which it is curious to recollect, from 
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The public indignation at length forced Lauder 
to look for refuge, and fubfiftence, in Barba- 
does, where he del in poverty, and neglect, 
about the year 1771.—-Lauder was a perfon 
about five feet feven inches high, who had a 
fallow complexion, large rolling fiery eyes, a ften- 

torian voice, and a fanguine temper. (g) 
Meantime Ruddiman, whofe connection ceaf- 
ed with Lauder, when Lauder ceafed to be 
honeft, (b) contributed greater aid to more 
worthy 


e coincidence of the stl, was firft publithed, in 1724, by 


Ramfay, in his Evergreen. The worthy Sir Richard died, 
in 1586, at the age of ninety. Here is the concluding flanza 
of his Paradyce Loft : - s 

« Behald the ftate that man was in, 
«< And als how it he tynt throw fin, 
« And loft the fame for ay; 
« Yet, God his promife dois perform, 
«© Sent his Son of the Virgin born, 
« Our ranfome deir to pay. 
« To that great God let us give glore, 
To us has been fae gude, 
c ak va his SRR did us reftore, 
«> Quhereof we were denude,” 


(2 ) See a pamphlet, which was publithed, at London, for 
H. Carpenter, in Fleet Street, about the year 1754, entitled, 
“« Furius: or a Modeft Attempt towards a Hiftory of the 
« Life and furprifing a of the famous W. L. Critic 
a and Thief-catcher,’ 

(4) In a manuicript note on Furius, Ruddiman fays, « I 
was fo fenfible of the weaknefs and folly .of that man, 
« {Lauder} that I fhunned his company, as far as decently] 


í 


A 
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« could.” 
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worthy characters. It was, in 1737, when he 
was upon a vifit at London, that Ruddiman en- 
gaged to edite the Diplomata et Numifmata Scotiæ, 
which James Anderfon had undertaken, in 1707, 
‘by the command of the parliament of Scot- 
Jand. 


James Anderfon was the fon of the Reverend- 


Patrick Anderfon, who was fo zealous for 
modes of faith, that he fuffered ejection from his 
church, at the epoch of the Reftoration, and kept 
a conventicle, at Edinburgh, during the reign 
of Charles II. He was for this delinquency im- 
prifoned in the Bafs. His fon James was mean- 
time born, on the 5th of Auguft 1662. He fi- 
nifhed his fcholaftic education at the univerfity 
of Edinburgh, wherein he obtained the Matter 
of Arts degree, on the 27th of May 1680. (i) 
He now chofe the law for his profeffion. And, 
having ferved an apprenticefhip with Sir Hugh 


« could.” Thus Ruddiman, when on the verge of eighty, 
was diligent to vindicate himfelf from the imputations of 
the unfair fcribbler of Furius, who tried, by propagating 
mifreprefentations, to involve Ruddiman in the difgrace of 
Lauder. 

(i) It appears from the regifiers of the univerfity of 
Edinburgh, that James Anderfon was a ftudent under Mr. 
William Paterfon, the profeflor of philofophy, in 1677, and 
took his degree, in the clafs of Mr. James Wifhart, on the 
27th of May 1680. For the fearch, by which thefe dates 
were difcovered, I owe a kindnefs to Mr. profeflor Dalzel, 
the intelligent and obliging keeper of the regitters. 
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Paterfon of Bannockburn, a writer to the fignet 
of great eminence, he was admitted a member of 
Sir Hugh’s Society, on the 6th of June 1691. 
As he was by nature active, we may eafily fup- 
pofe, that he worked diligently, as a writer, 
though without acquiring perhaps much wealth, 
becaufe he foon diverged from his proper avoca- 
tions to lefs gainful labour. 

Anderfon firft appeared before the public, in 
1705. He, at that epoch, publifhed 4n Hiftorical 
Effay ; foewing that the Crown and Kingdom of Scot- 
land is | are | imperial and independent. (k) He eafily 
confuted the miftakes of Drake,(/) and the 
mifreprefentations of Atwood, (m) who, when 
the treaty of union was in contemplation, endea- 
voured, without prudence, or utility, or truth, to 
prove the dependence of the kingdom of Scot- 
land. Forthis national fervice, which was doubt- 
lefs of importance, at that period, Anderfon re- 
ceived parliamentary acknowledgments. The an- 
cient charters in his appendix are, however, of 


(4) This effay was printed by the heirs-and fucceffors of 
Andrew Anderfon, at Edinburgh, 1705, 8vo. 

(7) In his Hifforia Anglo-Scatia, which was printed at 
London, in 17033 and which was ordered, by the parliament 
of Scotland, on the zoth of June 1703, to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman. 

(m) In his Superiority of the Crown of England over the 
Crown of Scotland, which was printed at London, in 1704; 
and was alfo erdered by the parliament of Scotland, in 1706, 
to be burnt by the common hangman. 

much 
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much more value, at prefent, than his book, 
which contains lefs, either to inform the inguifi- 
tive, or to gratify the curious. 

Anderfon had by this publication evinced, that 
he had knowledge of charters, and ardour of in- 
quiry. And the fame parliament, which had 
thanked him for the patriotic ufe, that he had 
lately made of both, adopted with equal alacrity his 
propofal, for engraving, and publifhing, the ancient 
charters, and great feals of Scotland. In Novem- 
ber 1706, the parliament gave him three hundred 
pounds, asa mark at once of their approbation, and 
as a contribution to hisexpence. He was enabled 
by thefe encouragements to make great progrefs 
in his arduous work. Before March 1707, he 
not only expended the three hundred pounds, 
which had been granted by parliament, but alfo 
five hundred and ninety pounds fterling, that he 
had drawn from his own funds. A committee 
reported the facts; and the parliament, while 
they approved of his conduct, voted him an ad- 
ditional. contribution of one thoufand and fifty 
pounds fterling; and recommended him to the 
Queen “as a perfon, meriting her gracious fa- 
“ vour.” One of the laft acts of the union par- 
lament was “a recommendation in favour of 
oMr ames Anderion,” 

During this moment of encouragement, An- 
derfon thought his fortune, and his fame, efta- 


blifhed for ever. He had fo little prudence, as 
to 
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fo relinquith his profeffion, that he might: dedi- 
cate his unembarraffed labours to. the public. 
The money, which had thus been voted with 
alacrity, is faid, on I know not what authority, 
to have been never paid; except indeed we may 
fuppofe, that the refolution of a diflolved parlia- 
ment has not greater efficacy, than the teftament 
of a deceaied K Cing. Whether he were honoured 
with an appointment by the Queen is unknown, 
He was certai inl appointed poftmaftęer general 
for Scotland, on the 24th of June 1715: but, he 
was fuperfeded,; on the 29th cf November 1717, 
for fome caufe, which does not appear, by Sir 
John Inglis of Cramond, who was, in his turn, 


ey 


difcharge l, foon after the fuppreflion of the re- 


bellion, in 1746, though he was “a hearty whig.” 
Whether Anderfon, when he was fuperfeded as 
poftmafter, was appointed a commiffioner of the 
Genet, cannot now be afcertained, He had 
doubtlefs lived, like other men of greater con- 
fequence, to feel the inftability of public employ- 
ment, during the fucceffion of princes, and amidft 
the competitions of party. When he ceafed to be 
the cia after general, hé gave out propofals for 


publifhing his Dipha: (n) 


1S 


In 


(n) In Watfon’s Scots Courant, of the 25th of February 
1718, there appeared the following advertifement: 

« Propofals being printed for publifhing a book, which 
~ will confit of above one hundred copper-plates, contain- 


66 4 
ing 
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In the mean time, Anderfon was led, either 
by the bigotry, which he inherited from. his fa- 
ther, or by the buftle, that he had acquired from 
habit, to join the affociated critics, who had 
formed a confederacy againft Ruddiman, and 
his labours. He was now induced to contribute 
fuch affiftance, as a man of no vigorous intelledt, 
and a fcholar of no extenfive erudition, - could 
give. The confederacy was {oon after alarmed, 
by the appearance of Jess’s Vita et Rebus Geftis 
Marie Scotorum Regine, which were publithed at 
London, in 1725, with circumftances of fplen- 
dour, and notes of applaufe. The confederacy 
was mortified to fee two folio volumes, which 
reprefented Mary, and her caufe, in a favour- 
able light; and which were neverthelefs re- 
ceived kindly by the learned, and the great, in 
England. In this diftrefs, the confederacy fum- 
moned Anderfon to give a counter-publication. 
His prejudice made him willingly obey the call 
upon his induftry. And he came out into the 
world, in 1727, and 1728, with four volumes of 


“ ing the ancient charters and feals of the Kings of Scotland, 
s and the alphabetsand abbreviations made ufe of in ancient 
« writings, collected, purfuant to an order of the parliament 
a of Scotland, by Mr. Anderfon, writer to the fignet. Any 
«« who incourage that book, may have copies of the propos 
« fals at Mr. Anderfon’s houfe, above the general poft- 
“ office in Edinburgh, and may alfo fee fpecimens of the 
“ work at any time between the hours of two and five in 
*“* the afternoon.’? | 
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Collections relating to the Hiftory of Mary Queen of 
Scotland. (0) Whether he lived to hear the 
cenfures of the critics, or to fee the frowns of the 
public, is uncertain. He died at London of an 
apoplexy, on the 2d of April 1728, at the age of 
fixty-fix. (p) 

It foon appeared that, in this publication, he 
had no fairnefs of principle, nor accuracy of per- 
formance, though he talked of candour and im- 
partiality. Under the fhow of attachment: to 
truth, he acted with enmity to Mary: yet, con- 
trary to the defion of the coia a and in 
oppofition to his own a his voluminous 
ait ot is, at the prefent hour, fupporting 
the interefts of truth, and vindicating the honour 

` the Queen. His Collections were foon fold at 


(o) Two volumés, in quarto, were printed by Mofman 
and Brown, at Edinburgh, in 1727. In the fame year, the 
third volume was printed by Mr. Tuomas RuppiMANn, 
And the fourth volume was printed, at London, by James 
Bettenham, in 1728. ‘That fuch an antiquary, as Anderfon 
is reprefented to have been, fhould entitle Mary, Queen of 
Scotland, is aftonifhing, when the charters and feals of his own 
Diplomata would have fhewn him, that fhe was Scotorum 
Regina, as her predeceflors had been Scotorum Reges. Ruddi- 
man, with his ufual acutenefs remarks, That it is a fure indi- 
cation of forgery, when an old charter fpealgs, of the King 
as Scotia’ Rex. 

( £) There is a fketch of the life of James Anderfon, which 
feems to have been drawn up {oon after his death, in the 
Britifh Mufeum, MSS, Birch, N° 4221. 


the 
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the eftablithed price of wafte paper. The pub- 
lic {pirit of the Duke of Devonthire procured 
him admiffion to the paper-office; whence he 
drew fome documents, that loft their efficacy 
from fufpicions of his candour. As I lately fol- 
lowed his track, through that great depofitory of 
{tate memorials, it appeared plainly to me, from 
a comparifon of his publication with the papers, 
that Anderfon had neither any true refearch, nor 
any real ingenuoufneis. 

By repeating, in 1727, the fame folly, of which 
he had been guilty, in 1707, Anderfon fhewed to 
the eye of difcernment an egregious. want of 
judgment. At both thofe periods, he facrificed 
his private intereft to what he idly deemed the 
public fervice, though he had a family, which 
had the firft claim to his attention. He wan 
dered out of the honourable path, in which ‘he 
munificence of the parliament had placed him, 
in order to degrade one of the Sovereigns, to 
whom his patrens wifhed to do honour. And 
he publifhed, on his own account, a book. of 
great expence, without any reafonable hope of 
profit, while he was oppreffed by the penury, 
which had gradually fallen upon him, from 
ill-directed projects, He married in his youth a 
daughter of John Ellis of Ellifton, an advocate 
at Edinburgh, by whom he had feveral fons, 
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t5% THE LIFE OF [B. 1674, 
who furvived him, (¢) yet did not continue his 
race. 

In the progrefs of his folly, and in the depth 
of his diftrefs, Anderfon pledged his ancient 
charters, and his copper-plates, to Thomas Pa- 
terfon of Conduit Street, London, a friend, who 
had patronized his labours, and relieved his 
needs. (7) As early as March 1707, much of 
this diplomatic work was finifhed: yet, in April 
1728, much more remained to be done. Pater- 
fon, who, we may fuppofe, was a gentleman, 
from his being called e/guire, found the ancient 
charters, and the copper-plates, a very unproduc- 
tive eftate.— And, meeting with Ruddiman, in 
London, during the year 1737, he afked that learn- 
ed and induftrious fcholar to finih what Ander- 
fon, with lefs diligence and erudition, had begun. 

The antiquary world was at length gratified, 
in 1739, by the publication of Seleus Diploma- 
tum et Numifmatum Scotie Thefaurus,(s) which 

the 

(4) His wife alfo brought him a daughter, Margaret, who 
married George Crawford, the author of The Peerage, and of 
The Hiftory of Renfrew. [Semple’s Renfrew, pagg] 

(7) The plates of the Diplomata were fold, in December 
1729, by auction, for £. 530, | Gough’s Top. vol. 2. p. 571, 
Which quotes the minutes of the Antiquary Society for the fac. } 

(s) It was printed, in one large folio volume, by Thomas 
and Walter Ruddimans, for Thomas Paterfon, in Conduit 

Street, 
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the Aga Lipfienfia: juftly deferibed as, Opus fumme 


magnificum et vere regium. Such was the modefty, 

and puparsicitedheds: of Bee that he al- 
lowed Patrick Anderfon, who was the fon of 
James, and comptroller of the ftamps at Edin- 
burgh, to dedicate this magnificent work to 
George II. with hopes, which were never grati- 
fied. 

Inquiry will eafily find, that Ruddiman per- 
formed more at the age of fixty-four, in on 
twelvemonth,. than Anator had done, during 
the vigour of his life, in twenty years. To Rud- 
diman muft be afgned the elaborate preface ; 
the valuable chronology of the Scottifh Kings, 
from Malcolm III. to George II.; the index to 
the contents, with difquifitive notes; the index to 
the names, with illuftrative obfervations; the in- 
dex and explanation of the places, which .are 
męationed in the Diplomata. ‘To Anderion, we 
owe what is more curious, though lefs inftruc- 
tive, the charters, which are finely engraved, by 


the beft artifts, both in the ancient t; A, modern 
writing, with the great feals; ai the characters 
and abbreviations, which are found in Ree. 


manufcripts. Thefe are the contents of the firft 


part of this fplendid publication; the fecond part 
contains the Numifmata, being engravings of the 


Street, Andrew Millar, in the Strand, and G awin Hamilton 

at Edinburgh.—At whatever price this work may have ori- 

cinally fold, it now fells for more than eight guineas. 
coins 


~ 
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coins of Scotland, both gold and filver, from the 
reign of Alexander I. to which is fubjoined the 
royal medals. It is apparent, that it required 
hot twenty years to collect, arrange, and engrave 
the Diplomata et Numifmata Scotia, though the 
engravers be entitled to more praife than the 
collector. 

It was in 1738, that Ruddiman wrote his pre- 
fece to the Diplomata; which; of all his works, ex- 
hibits the wideft extent of knowledge, and affords 
the hiftorical reader the greateft variety of in- 
formation: (4) Of the Preface, a ftory is ftill re- 
membered, which fhews that,— 

“ Interdum mifcentur triftia letis.” 
The aged erammarian was wont -to retire, dur- 
ing fummer, from his houfe in town, to a lodg- 
ing in the country. He retired from the parlia- 
ment Square to Hertot’s bridge, within the city 
of Edinburgh; thus making his excurfion, ffom 
the fogs in the Strand, to the air of Piccadilly. 
{In removing his papers, and his books, from the 
country, to the town, he loft his copy. He 
fearched every where; yet could find it no where. 
He gave way to more defpair than became a 


_ (4) There was printed at Edinburgh, in 773, for Charles 
Heriot, An Introduction to Mr. James Anderfon’s Diplomata 
Scotie: to which 13 [are] added notes, by Thomas Ruddf 
man, M.A. l know not who made this inadequate tranfla- 
tion of Ruddiman’s excellent Preface, 


wile 
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wile man. But, what care fometimes miffes, 
chance often finds. The manufcript of the pre- 
face was at length difcovered in his garret, whi- 
ther it had been fent, in the provident package of 
an old catk. 
“ Gaudia poft lu&us veniunt, poft gaudia lu@us.” 

The Preface of Ruddiman may be confidered 
as a commentary on the work of Anderfon; tell- 
ing what he ought to have told; and explaining’ 
what he ought to have explained. In purfuing 
the courfe of the original, the prefacer treats, 1ft, 
of The Charters; and adly, of The Coins. The 
original defign of Anderfon comprehended only 
the Diplomata: but, as he extended his views 
over the whole range of his object, he was in- 
duced, partly from. fondnefs of his fubjeét, but 
more from zeal of patriotifm, to add the 
Numifmata. 

The charters, which Anderfon has exhibited 
with fuch fplendour, and accuracy, extend in their 
dates, from the year 1094 to 1412: he did not 
publifh more ancient charters ; becaufe older he 
could not find: he did not publith more recent 
charters, except indeed the charter, wherein Fran- 
cis and Mary ftyled themfelves, in an unpropitious 
hour, King and Queen of England; becaufe, from 
the epoch of 1412, he had obferved the general 
character of writing to continue nearly the fame. 
In order to gain for his country all the honour, 
which can be obtained from the earlier, or the later, 
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ufe of charters, Anderfon publifhed a charter of 
Duncan, that ftands the firft in his feries, though 
there be engraven on its front the manifeft charac- 
ters of forgery: for, Duncan herein ftyles himfelf, 
filius Regis Malcolumb conftans hereditarie Rex 
Scotie: now, the Conftans Hereditaric, and the Rex 
Scotie, are two circumftances, which are repugnant 
to the ufage of the times, and are inconfiftent with 
the invariable titles of the Scottifh Kings. (4) 
By thefe objections, were doubts raifed in the 
mind of Ruddiman, who was yet willing to affent 
to the authenticity of Duncan’s charter; becaufe 
it carries the ufe of diplomas in Scotland one {tep 
farther into the regions of antiquity. It is to be 
lamented, that fuch a judgment -ás Ruddiman’s 
fhould have been fomewhat, perverted on this oc- 
cafion, by the love of his country, a noble paf- 
fion indeed, which, however, ought not to enter 
into competition with the more facted love of 
truth. 


(x) The following paflage from the Chronicle of Mailros, 
ule, vol. 1. p. 158, difcovers the mint, whence that 
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coinage feems to have proceeded: “ Malcolmus filius Dune- 
« cam fufcepit regnum Scotie jure hereditaris: | ALD. 1056.] 
The feal, which is appended to this charter of Duncan, is an 
additional proof of its forgery: for, it appears to be a coun- 
rerfeal, before the ufe of counterfeals was introduced, into 
Scotland, by Alexander I. who fucceeded his brother Ed- 
gar in 1107, [See Nouveau Traité de Diplomatigne, VOl. 4. 
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He acknowledges, that there no where exits 
any genuine charter of Malcolm III. the putative 
father of Duncan: yet, he labours to prove, that 
the ufe of charters had been introduced into Scot- 
land, at a much earlier epoch. There may have 
exifted grants though charters did not. He ad- 
mits the exiftence of “the ancient league, be- 
“ tween Charles, the Great, and our King 
“ Achaius,”’ which had been formerly exploded 
by Rymer, (x) and has been recently ridiculed 
by Sir David Dalrymple. (y) Ruddiman ex- 
erts his refearch, and difplays his learning; but 
he neither enforces conviction, nor obtains ac- 
quiefcence. By inquiry, I have been led to be- 
lieve, that every written document, which pre- 
tends to be a Scottifh charter of a more ancient 
date, than the accefiion of Edgar, in tog7, is a 
forgery ; and that the league of Achaius is a fic- 
tion. (z) 

Yet, it is feldom that Ruddiman labours in 
vain. From an elaborate, yet fruitlefs, inquiry, 


(x) In his fecond letter to Bifhop Nicholfon, cons 
taining, “ An Hiftorical Dedudtion of the Alliances between 
“ France and Scotland; whereby the pretended OW Leagut 
“ with Charlemaigne is difproved and the true Old League 
se [1371] is produced and afferted.”’ . London, printed 
without the year, for T. Hadgfon. 

(y ) Remarks on the Hiftory of Scotland, 1773, p. 1. 


(z) See Se hoepfini Commentationes, Pp. 39% cli: 3. De 
Scoto-Hibernia. 
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into the origin of diplomas, in Scotland, he pro- 
ceeds to explain the rife of charters, in general, 
and the nature of Anderfon’s, in particular. He 
extends the meaning of the word diplomata 
to every document, by which the tranfactions of 
mankind are eftablifhed. The primary ufe of 
charters is faid to confift, in fecuring the private 
fortunes of individuals, and in eftablifhing the 
public. rights of nations. The /econdary ufe 
of diplomas arifes from the circumftance of 
their being the beft evidence of hiftorical nar- 
ration. 

Ruddiman is thus led to exemplify how the 
miftakes in the hiftory of Scotland have been 
rectified by the help of charters. His examples 
are: The memorable competition for the crown 
of Scotland, about the year 1291, the accounts 
of which, having been mifreprefented by hiftory, 
were rectified by the documents, that were pub- 
lifhed by Rymer; and which evince, as Ruddiman 
remarks, that Robert Bruce was the firft of the 
competitors, who acknowledged Scotland to be a 
fief of England. His fecond example is the well 
known imputation of Scottifh hiitorians, who at- 
tempted, with more malice, than fuccels, to fix the 
{tain of baftardy on Robert II.. If there were not 
other evidences, he engaged to prove from one 
of Anderfon’s charters, the falfity of this tale, 
and the readinefs, with which annalifts relate 
falfehood, difregardful of truth, and carelefs of 

character, 
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character. And Ruddiman produces for a third 
example, the documents of Rymer, at once to 
illuftrate that dark tranfaction, the death of James 
III. to exhibit the malevolence of faction, and to 
chaftife the fictions of hiftory. 

From the ufe, the tranfition is eafy to the abufe 
of charters. Ruddiman proceeds, with his ufual 
learning and accuracy, to eftablifh rules for dif- 
tincuifhing, the genuine from the forged, diplo- 
mas. The more general methods of detecting 
forgery, he fhews to be, either the agreement of 
the letters, in form and character, with the ac- 
knowledged alphabet of the particular period ; or 
the confiftency of the date with true chronology ; 
or the congruity of the forms and expreffions 
with the jurifprudence and manners of the age. 
The more particular modes of detecting the 
fraudulence of deeds, he ftates to be an accurate 
examination of the {pecial circumftances of each ; 
its confiftence with itfelf, the kind of paper, on 
which it is written; and the ftamps that are im- 
prefied on it, if it be of modern date. He illuf- 
trates thefe rules, according to his practice, by 
examples. The fuppontitions diploma of Mal- 
colm II. the fictitious charter of Edgar, and the 
feveral forgeries of John Harding, he proves, by 
the foregoing rules, to be undoubted fabrications, 
in oppofition to Atwood; who having been the 
chief juftice of New-York, during King. Wil- 
liam’s reign, and difplaced for malverfation, 
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vrote factioufly the well known tract, which was 
burnt, as we have feen, in Scotland, by the com- 
mon hangman. 

From the firft part of the Diplomata Ruddiman 
proceeded, in regular order, to the fecond, which 
treats of Seals.. After all that has been written 
on this curious fubje& by Hoppingius, Mabillon, 
and Heinneccius, our prefacer traces with fome 
novelty, and abundant erudition, the origin of the 
ufe, and the caufes of the falfification, of feals. 

From the difcuffion of thefe topicks, which 
at once gratifies curiofity, and conveys inftruc- 
tion, Ruddiman proceeds to comment on Ander- 
fon’s Numifmata. Our editor now treats, with 
great modefty, and much knowledge, of the 
coinage among the Scots. His elaborate inveftiga- 
tions comprehend the origin, and antiquity, of 
coins; their figure and fize; the metals of which 
they were compofed, whether gold, filver, or 
copper; their agreement, either as to fabrica- 
tion, or value, with the coins of England; and 
the various loffes, which were fuftained- by the 
public, and by individuals, from the fucceffive 
debafement of the coinage. To thefe various 
topicks, he has added Tad/es, in which is hewn 
how much money of account was coined out of 
a pound of gold, or filyer, from 1371 to 1738. 
To thefe, he has fubjoined a table, wherein the 
ufual prices of the neceffaries of life, in ancient 
times, are reduced to their modern value. Hif- 

tory 
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tory may derive from Ruddiman’s preface much 
of that inftructive information, which chiefly 
{tamps a value upon hiftorical narratives. (a) 

In proportion as there was little caufe for apo- 
logy, he was ftudious to apologize, when he drew 
near to the clofe. His courfe lay chiefly through 
an untrodden path; and if he ftumbled, or fell, 
he wifhed the reader to attribute his miftake, 
or his misfortune, to the difficulty of the road, 
rather than to his want of care, or of effort. Of 
his ftile, he was careful to be more perfpicuous, 
than elegant; to facrifice ornament to ufe, to 
ftudy the convenience of the reader, more 
than his amufement. With regard to the lan- 
guage of didactic writing, he declared his con- 
currence with the poet: 

« Ornari res ipfa negat, contenta doceri : 
« Et fi qua externa referentur nomina lingua, 
« Hoc operis, non vatis erite Non omnia flecti 
« Poffunt, et propria meliùs fub voce notantur.’’ 
After this great performance, Ruddiman 
ceafed for a while from his labours, at the age of 
fixty-five. The Diplomata, which added more 


(a) Walter Goodal told the late Sir David Dalrymple, 
as he informed me, that Goodal furnifhed the materials for 
Ruddiman’s preface: “< But,” fays Sir David, “as I never 
« found Walter fober, I fufpeét, that he exaggerated a little. 
« Goodal from his converfation appeared tome envious of 
« Ruddiman’s fame; and affected to call him Mafer T homas 


« with a fort of {meer.” 
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to his renown, than to his fortune, was the laft 
book of any magnitude, which his diligence 
edited. Having now eftablifhed his own fame, 
he turned his thoughts to the introduction of his 
fon into life. ‘With this defign, he refigned, on 
the 13th of Auguft 1739, his half of the printing 
bufinefs to his fon Thomas, by ‘his fecond 
wife, who was now twenty-five years old, and had 
been liberally educated; and who had befides 
been diligently inftruéted in this ingenious art. Our 
grammarian, however, allowed his name to con- 
tinue in the firm of the company, in order to give 
credit to the boufe. (b) He, moreover, lent his 
fon, 

(4) This wil l appear from the fubjoined lift of books, 


printed for and by T. W. and T. Ruddimans, and fold at 
their printing- houfe, ; in the ] Paititi Clofe, Edinburgh. 


The Whole RF of Man, fine paper, price 3 s. bound. 
N. B. This is the correcteft and mof beautiful edition of the 
book. 


Ditto, common paper, 2s. bound. 

A Difcourfe on Pfalm xi. 7. « For the Righteous Lord 
“ loveth Righteoufnefs.”” By the eminently pious and learned 
john Scott, D. D. with a preface by Thomas Ruddiman, M. A. 
very proper to be perufed in thefe giddy times, wherein the 
feveral parties ¿ among us are fo much divided in their fenti- 
ments concerning the nature and effence of true religion.— 
pr ice 6 d 

Ruddimanni Grammatice Latine Inftitutiones, cum ejuf- 
dem notis & animadverfionibus, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Eædem, fine notis, in 8vo. 

Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, in 8vo. 10d. bound. 

Ditto, 
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fon, on his introduction to bufinefs, two hundred 
and fifty pounds, fterling, as an additional aid. 
That refignation, and this loan, muft be allowed 
to have been a handfome provifion for his fon, at 
that epoch; confidering the fcarcity of wealth, 


Ditte, fine paper, 1s, 6d. bound. 

Grammatical Exercifes ; or an Exemplification of the fe- 
veral Moods and Tenfes, and principal Rules of Conftruc- 
tion, in 12mo. 

P. Virgilii Bucolica, Georgica, & Æneis, ad optimorum 
exemplarium fidem recenfita, in 18% 

C.-Julii Cefaris, nec non A. Hirtii aliorumque commen- 
tarii, ex optima atque accuratiflima. Fr. Oudendorpii 
editione exprefi in 12mo. 

Salluftius, juxta accuratiflimam Cortii editionem, 12mo. 

« , C. Nepotis excellentium Imperatorum vite, ad nuperas 
editiones diligenter repurgata, in 12mo. 

_ Decerpta ex Ovidii Metamorphofedn libris, notis Anglicis 
illuftrata a Gul. Willymotto, &c. 12mo. 

Q, Horatii Flacci opera omnia, cum novis argumentis, 
Edinb. ex officina Jac, Watfon, 1713,in 12m0. 

Seb. Caftalionis Dialogi Sacri, adoptimas editiones fum mo 
ftudio recogniti, cum notis Anglicis, in 12mo. 

Selecta Colloquiorum Corderii Maturini centuria, notis An- 
glicis adfperfa à Gul. Willymotto, in zmo. 

Forreft’s Englifh and Latin Vocabulary, in 12mo. 

Paterfon’s Vocabulary, Latin and Englith, in 12mo. 

Drummond’s Geography, third edition, with additions, 
in 8vo. 

New Teftaments, good paper, and beautifully printed, 
price 10d. 

Colvill’s Whigg’s Supplication, in 8vo. printed by Ja, 
Watton. 

Polemo-Middinia, price 1 d. 
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and the facility of fubfitence. By the inventory, 
which Ruddiman made of his effeéts, on that oc- 
cañon, he valued his whole eftate at 22591. 19s. 
10; d. fterling. 

It was in 1739, that he purchafed of David 
Rutherford, the Advocate, for three hundred 
pounds fterling, the houfe, wherein from this 
time he lived, in the Parliament Square, amidft 
the bookfellers, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Advotates Library. He had now better op- 
portunities of gratifying his paffion for chefs. 
He ufed often to ftep into the fhop of Alexander 
Symmers, the bookfeller, in that fquare, to play 
at this fafcinating game. They did not play for 
money; but, being both. pertinacious players, 
they generally parted in a wrangle. 

Amid his amufements, and his bufinefs, he ne- 
ver neglected the intereft of letters, even at the 
age of fixty-fix. He was always ready to give 
his help, when his help was afked; “< thinking 
“ it the duty of every well-wifher to learning to 
“ contribute, without any mean views, all that 
« he is able to literary works.” In this noble 
fpirit it was, that when Fletcher Gyles, the 
bookfeller, in Holborn, undertook to publifh 
Secretary Thurloe’s ftate papers, Ruddiman con- 
tributed his affiftance, in July 1740. (e) 

The 


(c) The following letter, from Mr. Thomas Ruddiman to 
Mr. Fletcher Gyles, which was found among Dr. Birch’s 
papers, 
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The principal part of this voluminous collec- 
tion was difcovered, during King William’s reign, 
in 


papers, No. 4317, in the Britifh Mufeum, is fubmitted to 
the reader; becaufe it characterifes the grammarian, and the 
bookfeller, and it illuftrates the literary manners of the age. 


Worthy Sir, 

I had the favour of your’s the 5th inftant, and would have 
returned an anfwer fooner, but that I waited the occafion of 
my good friend and your’s Mr. Davidfon’s going off to your 
city. Iam glad that all the papers are come fafe to your 
hands; and though the feveral parcels were not kept in re- 
gular order, yet at laft you have the whole complete. Dif- 
courfing with fome gentlemen of good tafte on the fubjedt, 
I was advifed, that there were fome very curious letters that 
had paffed betwixt O. Cromwell and the Laird of Dundafs, 
then governor of the caftle of Edinburgh, in the name of fe- 
veral minifters who had retired to that caftle, after the bat- 
tle of Dunbar, in the year 1650. Thefe letters were printed 
at that time in a {mall 4to. pamphlet; but as that pamphlet is 
extremely rare, and the letters are very fingular in their 
kind, and efpecially for the fanatical cant that appears on 
both fides, in which, Cromwell, in my opinion, defeats the 
other party with their own weapons, they are judged not una 
worthy of a place in your Colleétions: I have therefore 
caufed tranfcribe them for you, and fhall G. W. tranfmit 
them a poft or two hence. All the other papers | had 
from the records of Scotland, which are kept here in what 
we call the laigh parliament houfe, 7. e. the lower part of 
the parliament houfe. 

As to that part of your’s, wherein you are pleafed to men- 
tion your defign of beftowing on me a copy of your work, 
when finifhed, for the pains Į have been at in collating the 
papers that were found here fit for your purpofe, as I cannot 
but thank you for your generous offer, fo you will excufe 
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in a falfe ceiling of a garret, in Lincoln’s Inn, by 
a clergyman, who had borrowed of Tomlinfon, 
what had once pA Thurloe’s chambers. The 

Lord 


me to declare, that I will by no means accept it. For be- 
fides the difproportion that is between the reward and my 
{mall fervice, I think it the duty of every well-wifher to 
learning, to’ contribute (ri thpt any fach mean views) all 
that he is able public undertakings of that. kind, efpe- 
cially fuch as this, which muft without any fuch addition, be 
otherwife very expenfive.—=Nay I am afraid that the article 
alone of the charge you muft neceflarily be put to upon fo 
great a work, and by confequence of the price, will hinder 
you from meeting with fuch encouragement as fo laudable 
an undertaking deferves. I hope you have had tolerable 
faccefs in your fubfcriptions in England: but I am forry 
to underftand from Mr. Trail (to whom I communicated 
what was proper in your’s) that he has as yet got no 
fubfcriptions here, but only fome promifes, that of thofe 
many he has applied to, a few will purchafe the book 
when publifhed. Upon thefe confiderations you will forgive 
me, that I flatly refufe any fuch compliment, and I believe 
that Mr. M‘Millan will do the fame. Thus much however 
I will confent to, that the Advocates Library be named 
among the fubfcribers, and that becaufe our finances are 
fill very low, you will excufe their not paying you any 
part of the price till the whole is finifhed; which, God 
willing, I fhall take care fhall be all paid then. 
I am ftill your debtor for part of the price of the laft parcel 
I had from you. As I have defired Mr. Davidfon to receive 
{fome money for me at London, I have likewife direéted him 
to pay off with it the balance yet due to you; upon which 
you'll pleafe to give your receipt for the whole. 
I am very refpectfully, 
SIR, 
Your moft humble fervant, 
T. RUDDIMAN. 


Edinburgh, ? 
roth July 1740. $ 
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Lord Chancellor Somers readily purchafed of 
the finder what had thus been fortunately found. 
This treafure-trove defcended, upon the death of 
Lord Somers, to Sir Jofeph Jekyl, who had 
married his fitter. When Sir Jofeph died, in 
Auguft 1738, Thurloe’s papers, which had been 
thus concealed, and thus found, and which Lord 
Somers had bound into fixty-feven volumes, in 
folio, were purchafed by Fletcher Gyles. The 
bookfeller determined to publi h them, in order 
to repay himfelf the price. And the well-known 
Doctor Birch was employed, as the editor, who 
flightly mentions the help of Ruddiman, ‘This 


collection, containing memorials of Englifh af- 


fairs, from 1638 to 1660, in feven folio volumes, 
was publifhed in 1742. Honeft Gyles lived not 
to know the fuccefs of his expenfive enterprize, 
having loft his life by a ftroke of the apoplexy, 
on the 8th of November 1741. Though thefe 
Memorials were publifhed with e ery circum- 
{tance of fplendour, with every attention to utility 
and with Lord Hardwick’s patronage, they basta 
long fold at the eftablifhed price of wafte 
paper. 

It was in Auguft 1740, that Ruddiman wrote 
what has never been printed, “‘ Critscal Remarks 
<< upon Peter Burman’s Notes on Ovid's Works.” 
The following note, which is the firft, may be 
fubjoined as a proper fpecimen of the acumen 
of Ruddiman, and the fallibility of Burman; 

After 
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i74 THE LIFE OF [B. 1674; 
« After that great critic had obferved front a 
“ note of Heinfius, on the place; [Heroid: 
<¢ Epift: 1. v: 87:] that Virgil and others name 
“ Zacynthus nemorofa, while Ovid chofe rather 
“ to call it alta, immediately fubjoins, tha 
“ Bochart will have it fo named from the rifing 
* hills, which are init; and then quotes Silius; 
NPI Pe WS; 


s Conditus excelfo facravit colle Zacynthos 


“ Ubi latè eam defcribit; quam defcriptionem 
“ illuftrat Triftanus Comment. Hiftor: p: 415.’ 

Thus he. ‘ But; this learned man,” fays Rud- 
diman, “ is here much miftaken: for Silius 
*¢ Italicus is not there {peaking of the ifland Za- 
* cynthos, which is the prefent Zant, in the 
* Ionian Sea; but of a perfon, fo called, who 
& was one of the attendants of Hercules, in his 
* travels to Spain, and who was killed by a 
“ ferpent, and buried there, at the place, that 
‘e was called Saguntus from his name. It is this 
e city, which is fo famous in the fecond Punic 
e war, that Silius Italicus there defcribes, with- 
“ out faying any thing of the ifland Zacyn- 
t thos, but that the firft inhabitants of Saguntus 
*« were fugitives from thence; fo that the exceli 
č colle in Silius have no rélation to the ifland, 
but to the city Saguntus, which was built at 
‘“ or near that high hill; whete Zacynthos was 

buried.” 


Sei 


B ut; 
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But, nò amufement, no purfuit, ever prevented 
Ruddiman from difcharging faithfully his duty, as 
the keeper of the Advocates Library. He had 
long laboured, with the help of Goodal, his 
affiftant, in making a catalogue of their books, 
without which, the beft library is ufelefs. This 
catalogue had been for years commodious to the 
lawyers. But, when it was at length printed, in 
1742, its ufefulnefs was extended to the lettered 
world. 

Ruddiman was, mean time, induced by his 
piety, to relinquifh, for a time, his philological, 
for religious, ftudies. He was induced, by a de- 
fire of doing difinterefted good, to publifh, in 
September 1742, Doctor John Scott’s Sermon, 
with a preface by himfelf. ( 4) His religious mind, 
like Johnfon’s, thought it of importance, during 
thofe giddy times» wherein the feveral parties were 
fo much divided, concerning the real effence of true 
religion, to recommend rational divinity, and to 
enforce genuine devotion. 

But, the piety of Ruddiman confifted of action, 
rather than reclufenefs. His atts of religion 
never detained him long from the bufinefs of life, 
And, he was by this fpirit enabled, amid the va- 
riety of his avocations, to cultivate letters, and to 
attend to the contelts of literature. 


(d) A Difcourfe on Pfalm xi. 7. by John Scott, D. D. with 
a feafonable Preface by Thomas Ruddiman, M. A. [Scots 


Mag. 1742, p. 449.] Hi 
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His attention had been drawn, in 1740, to the 
angry difpute between Lauder and Love, on the 
comparative merits of the Pfalms, as they had 
been verfified by Buchanan, and Johnfton. In his 
opinion, the difputants were rather carried away by 
the extravagance of dogmatifts, than influenced 
by. the proprieties of critics. (e) But his at- 
tentivenefs was fixed on this fubject, in 1741, by 
the prefatory difcourfe of Auditor Benfon to a new 
edition of Johnfton’s Paraphrafe of David’s 
Pfalms, which was written in fuch an unufual ftyle 
of panegyrick, and of cenfure, with regard to the 
objects, both of his admiration, and diflike, as to 
rouze aftonifhment, and excite indignation. . 

William Benfon, who was- at once eccentric, 

and enterprizing, was born in 168 1, and was the 
fon of Sir William Benfon, that had been a 
fherif¥ of London. His education was liberal, 
and his erudition extenfive: but, by indulging his 
| emotions of pedantry, and his pride of purfe, he 
| had allowed- his felf-conceit to cloud his better 
judgment. After ferving, as fheriff of Wiltfhire, 
in 1710, he gave way to his defire of authorthip. 
For his pamphlet on Swedith affairs, of which a 
hundred thoufand copies are faid to have been 
fold, he was examined by the privy-council, and 
profecuted by the attorney general. He repre- 


Ws 


(e) MS. notes on his Vindication of Buchanan, p. 70. 
In his judgment, Love had advanced fome aflertions againft 
Johniton, which were unfounded. : 

fented 
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fented Shaftefbury, in the firft patliarhent of 
George 1. till he was made furveyor-general of 
the King’s works, in 1718; 0n the mean expulfion 
of the illuftrious builder of St. Paul’s ; 


« While Wren with forrow to the grave defcends.” 


He was, in his turn, difmiffed, for reprefenting 
the parliament-houfe, as ina ruinous ftate, when it 
only wanted flight repairs. He confoled himfelf, 
however, by the publication of Virgils Hu/bandry, 
with notes critical and ruftic, in 1724. He had, 
mean-while, found more fubftantial confolation 
in a grant of thé office of auditor of the ex- 
chequer, to which he fucceeded, on the death 
of Edward Harley, in Auguft 1735: He was 
now incited by his vanity to dedicate his atten- 
tion, and his money, to the honour of Milton: 
He erected a monument, he ftruck a medal, and 
he paid for a Latin tranflation of Paradife Loft. 
He engaged in other literary projects; He pub- 
lifhed, in 1739; ‘ Letters concerning Poetical Tranf- 
cè lations, and Virgil s, and Milton’s Arts of Verse.” 
Thefe paved the way for his Prefatory Difcour/e 
to his numerous editions of Johnfton’s Pfalms, ( f} 
with a Supplement, containing a Comparifon, between 
Fobnjton and Buchanan, in hyperbolical praife of 


(f) There were entered at Stationers Hall, on the 16th 
of January, 1740-41, fobnjion’s Pfalms for William Benfon, 
Efq. and on the 24th of April 1741, the fame book; but this 
lait edition was faid to be for the ufé of the Prince. 
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Johnfton, and fupercilious cenfure of Bu- 
chanan :— 

« Bold Benfon thruft him by: 


«© On two unequal crutches propt he came, 
« Milton on this, on that oze Johnfton’s name.” 


zsm 


He fent a copy of his fplendid edition of Fobu- 
ton’s Paraphrafe to Ruddiman, who was pleafed 
by his attention, but not bribed by his prefent. 
And at the age of feventy, our grammarian fat 
down to write a Vindication of Mr. George Bu- 
chanan’s Paraphraje of the Book of Pfalms (g) 
in a letter to that /earned gentleman. Ruddiman 
had always admired Johnfton as an excellent wri» 
ter. He had a high opinion of his extraordinary 
genius. He declared his judgment to be, that, 
foy the elegance, and purity, of his diction, the 
fweetnefs of his verfe; and for the other accom- 
plifhments of a great poet, he was inferior to 
none, and fuperior to moft of the age, wherein 
he lived. Yet, Ruddiman acknowledged, that 
Johnfton had the blemifhes, which were incident 
to his failings, as a man, and to his imperfections, 
as a writer. 

Our grammarian was, however, aftonifhed, 
when, he beheld “ bold Benfon’” undervalue, in 
comparifon with Johnfton, every other poet, 


(g) This very erudite book was printed, by W. and T. 
Ruddimans, at Edinburgh, 1745, 8vo. pp. 30% with the 
name of the author, as the writer, but not as the printer of 
the work. 


both 
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both ancient, and modern; not only his favourite 
Ovid, but the celebrated Buchanan. 

Ruddiman had béen thé editor of the canticles 
of Johniton, and the works of Buchanan; and 
though he had reafons, which might have pre- 
poffefted | him in favour of Johnfton, on whom 
he had written encomiaftick verfes, rather than 
Buchanan, whom juftice had required him to 
cenfure : yet, like an équitable judge; who fepa- 
rates regard for the perfon from confiderations of 
the caule; and diftincuifhing the moral, from the 
intelletuali, endowments of the two poets, Rud- 
diman; 

© Unbiafled by favour, or by fpite, 
« Not dully prepofefs’d, nor blindly right,’ 
proceeded to demonftrate, that Benfon’s praifés 
of Johnfton were exaggerated, and that his cena 
fure of Buchanan was unfounded 

During the age, wherein Beza, Grotius, and 
the Scaligers, flourifhed, Buchanan was generally 
ityled, Poetarum fui fecult facile Princeps. He 
was acknowledged by thofe, who were poets 
themfelves ; and who— | 


« Might cenfure freely; having written well,” 


as the moft exttaordinary genius; that had ap- 
peared for feveral centuries. Even Johnfton als 
lowed his fupe riority, whom hé did not hope 
either to ae or equal. From thefe confidera- 
tions, Ruddiman inferred generally, that Benfon 
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had attended lefs to the opinion of contemporary 
writers, than to the fuggeftions of his own con- 
ceitednefs. 
From general remark, Ruddiman_ proceed- 
(b) in purfuance of his plan, to minute 
inveftigation, in order to demonftrate the fupe- 
riority of Buchanan, and the fubordination of 
Johnfton. Our vindicator celebrates the extra- 
ordinary merits of both, as to poetic diction, giving 
the praife of variety to Buchanan, whofe Lyricks 
allowed him greater ag than the Elegzacks 
of Johnfton, which admitted oflefs choice. He 
affions the palm of fide fe to Buchanan, in con- 
forming aa, fentiments to the nature of the fub- 
his Paraphrafe a 
raithful J orefentation of the original. He 


ject, and in ftudying to make 


awarded the honours, which belong to clearnefs, 
and purity, of langudge to Buchanan: But, with 
fome hefitation, he ick nowledged the fuperiority 
of Johnfton, in the harmony of his numbers. 
The fecond part of the ES S defign led 
him to confider the general objections, which 
Benton had made to Buchanan’s para phrate, (S 
He now endeavoured with h "PE py fucceis to dif- 
charge a debt, which he owed to the memory of 
fo great a genius, whofe poetical y works, being 
the moft illuftrious of his pet rformances, did ho- 


(+) In chapter 1. p. 7. 
(4). Chap, 2. p. bed. 


hour 
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nour to his “nation. The critic is ftudious to 
prove the error of Benfon, in idly infifting on an 
improbability, which cannot be fupported, that 
the tranflation of the Pfalms had been affiened as 
a penance to Buchanan, when he was imprifoned in 
Portugal. The vindicator at length difcovers, 
that of paraphrafes there are two kinds; the one 
nore clofe, the other more free; the one more 
confined, the other more diffufe: of the firft 
Johnfton made choice; Buchanan of the laft. 
In the Lyrick verfe, wherein this great poet 
tranflated the Pfalms, concifenefs was impracti- 
cable; yet, his diffufion is always compenfated 
by the clearnefs, with which he conveys the true 
meaning of the original: and his exeurfions into 
the fields of fancy, which had provoked the cenfure 
of Benfon, Ruddiman vindicates by the practice 
of Pindar, and the authority of Horace. 

It was in the true fpirit of captioufnefs, that 
Benfon difcovered, what no poet had ever fan- 
cied, and no critic had ever found, that Buchanay’s 
poetry is but Tully’s profe. Ruddiman evinced the 
futility of this objection, by fhewing how little 
is the fault of any poet, in borrowing phrafes 
from Cicero, who decked his orations with the 
choiceft flowers of poetry. From hypercriticifin 
our vindicator appeals to authority, which is the 
philologift’s argument: and, with happy recol- 
lection, he fhews, that Virgil, the createft Latin 
poet, had borrowed. felicities of expreffion from 

N 3 | Tully, 
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Tully, the greateft Latin orator. Ruddiman 
now defcends from the heights of authority to the 
lower regions of inveftigation, with: regard to 
thofe words, which were faid by dogmatifm to 
be profaick, While he vindicates Buchanan, 
he exhibits admirable {pecimens of his own fo- 
lidity of judgment, and extent of erudition, of his 
nicety of criticifm, and elegance of tafte. 

But, hypercriticifm had not yet finifhed the 
trials, which the mufe of Buchanan was ftill to 
fuftain, in the fchool of Ariftarchus. The poet’s 
dedication, and three of his fineft pfalms, were to 
undergo a more rigorous examination of futility 
rather than acumen, of captioufnefs more than 
ofcandour. And, Kuddiman was carried for- 
ward, (k) in the track of Benfon, to the laft 
part of his tafk, which was defigned to fhow, 
that Benfon’s obje€tions to Buchanan were úh- 
founded, that his preference of Johnfton was 
unclaffical. | 

On a fair comparifon of the two dedications; 
of Buchanan’s to Mary, the Queen of Scots, and 
of Johníton’s to Mary, the Counteß of Marif- 
chal; Ruddiman fpeaks of the dedication of 
Buchanan, as an incomparable epigram; he de- 
clares Johnfton’s dedication to be admirabie poe- 
try. This conteft of poetic genius may at. laft 
be fairly fettled upon the prudential maxims of 
Melvil, with regard to the beauty of the rival 

(4) In chap. 3. p. 199. 


Queens : 
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Queens: it may be allowed, then, that Bucha- 
nan’s Mary was handfomeft, at Edinburgh; John- 
{fton’s Mary, at Aberdeen. To this decifion, 
however, our vindicator is not willing to affent. 
He infifts, that the praifes of Buchanan are found- 
ed in truth, and are accompanied with modeity ; 
but that Lassies p anegyricks are run wo into 
imprebabilities, eel amounting to faliehood, 
contaminate the elegant language OOF an eminent 
poet. “The atteikt of Ruddiman at laft dif- 
covers in Johniton’s dedication, what decifively 
turns the balance in favour of Buchanan. He 
finds in n dedication of Johnfton, that this 
rival poet had aped Buchanan; the fame thought 
being carried through the whole. dedications of 
both. He at lat decides, after a rigorous, yet 
fair, inveftigation, that as Johni on’s dedicatory 
poem is but an imitation of Buchanan’s dedica- 


tory epigram, to Buchanan ought to be afigned 
the prize, which belongs to originality a ge- 
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nius, and fuperiority of p 
In purfuance of his’ plan, our vindicator infti- 
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tuted a minute comparifon of the three fineft 
pfaims of Buchanan, the ift, the io4th, and the 


137th, with the boafted pialms of Johnfton. He 
now compares couplets; he meatures fyllabies ; 
he weighs quantities; he examines the proprie- 
ties of verfe; he adjufts the niceties of tafte: 
and taking a general view of the ¢ranflation and 
language of the two poets, Ruddiman finally left 
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it to the critical world to determine, whether he 
had not vindicated the literary honours of Bucha- 
nan from the groundle/s cavils of Benfon, and even 
demonftrated that, through the whole of his no- 
ble work, Buchanan was in every repect greatly 
fuperior to Johnfton, While executing this de- 
cifive vindication, our venerable grammarian 
difplayed the extenfivenefs of his learning, and 
exhibited uncommon {pecimens of j ‘ides and 
tafte. During his whole tafk, of conan hy- 
percriticifm, of vindicating one poet, without 
doing wrong to the other, he feems to have had 
conftantly hes ore his eyes the famous precept: 


“ce vla pi ae 


Iis not enough, tafte, judgment, learning, Jou s 
« Inall you fpeak, let truth and candour fhine.” 


It has been the fate of few men to have had their 
follies ridiculed, and their ignorance expofed, by 
fuch a poet, as Pope, and by fuch a {cholar, as 
Ruddiman. (/) 

How 


(7) The following letter, from Ruddiman to Sir Harry 
Munro of Foulis, bart. dated, at Edinburgh, the zoth March 
1750, which, as it fhows the mak of Ruddiman, and is a 
proof of the claffical attainments of Sir Harry Munro, the 
reader will doubtlefs be glad to fee, at the conclufion of 


Ruddiman’s Vindication of Buchanan: 
Hon. Sir, 

Į am favoured with yours of the roth inftant, in which 
you complain of my not giving you my thoughts upon the 
notes, you had put into my hands on Buchanan’s Pfalms.— 
When I had the honour of being with you, in the coffee- 
poule, I apprehended, that you were firft to have written to 

me, 
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How Benfon felt, when he perufed the elabo- 
rate performance of our judicious vindicator, 
cannot 


me, and in expeCtation whereof, I deferred giving you my 
opinion on the fubject. But, fo far was I from thinking 
thefe notes of your’s puerile, or qui/quilie, as you exprefs it, 
that upon perufal, which I fet about immediately after you put 
them into my hands, I was nota little furprized, a gentleman 
of your rank, and years, fhould difcover fuch an extraordi- 
nary acquaintance with thefe ancient authors of the Belles 
Lettres, and the various commentators, and critics, that write 
upon them; that it is hardly to be paralleled, I am fure, in 
this country by thofe, that are profeflors of that kind of 
learning.— The only fault, I have to your notes, if it can be 
called a fault, is, that fome of them are too minute and par- 
ticular, and which therefore fome may think not very necef- 
fary, efpecially that if you continue that method, through 
the reft of that paraphrafe, which you have taken in the firft 
twenty, it will {well the performance to a very great bulk, 
I could with likewife, that in them you would join with me, 
in vindicating Buchanan, from the exceptions fome very in- 
juftly have taken againft fome paflages in that glorious work, 
[have endeavoured to defend him, as well as I could, but am 
perfuaded, that your extenfive knowledge in thefe matters 
will enable you to do it to fome better purpofe, at leaft to 
confirm what I have faid.. As yow informed me, that you 
had applied yourfelf to the reading of Hebrew, I could 
likewife with, that you would touch a little upon the agree- 
ment of Buchanan’s paraphrafe with the Original text. I 
am periuaded, that Buchanan himfelf knew but little of that 
language, and that in his verfion he chiefly followed Vata- 
blus’s Commentaries, who was an eminent profeffor of it, 
as little do I believe, that Dr. Johnfton was converfant in 
that kind of learning ; and it would not be amifs for you to 
obferve how far the encomiums given to the do@or’s per- 
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cannot now be known, He probably began to 
ufpect, that the labours of his life had been only 
vanities. Certain it is, that though he had {pent 
days, and nights, in a library ; yet a fhort time. 
before his death, he took an averfion to books, 
which became unconquerable. (m) He perhaps 
difcovered what had appeared to Swift, during 
his lamented depravity; that thefe things are only 
nonfenfe. Benfon died of a palfy, at Wimbledon, 
where he had for fome years lived, without the 
intrufion of company, on the 2d-of February 
at the advanced age of feventy-four. 


Of the political perturbations of the years 


~] 
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Un 
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1745, and 1746, Ruddiman doubtlefs partook; 
feeling fucceflively the alternate anxieties of hope 


and fear. The young chevalier he never faw, as 
he tells himfelf, uż once, for two minutes, (n) 


formance by the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, on that 
account, are well founded, 

I hall take fpecial care of the theets, you have already put 
int@ my hand, and hope, as your other affairs will permit, 
you will go on until the whole is finithed: And I am very 
reipectfully, 

Honoured Sir, 
Your molt obedient humble fervant, 
T. Ruppiman, 

(72) See that very curious book, which no biographical 
library can be without, Nichols’s Life of Bowyer, pages 154, 
and 550+ 

(z) In the preface, p. 15, to his Differtation concerning the 
Competition between Bruce and Baliol 


thou gh 
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though he does not reveal where he faw the 
erandfon of James II. whether in the ftreet, or 
in the palace. Advanced, as he now was, be- 
yond the Heated firft year of his age, however 
he may have been employ red in his clofet, hie 
could take no a¢tive part in the field. 

After giving affiftance, by his refearches, te 
the hiftorian y. printing, (0) he continued with 
his partner s, during the years 1745, and 1 1748s 
to print the Caledonian Mercury, though it was 
deemed prudent to publith this paper anony- 
moufly, from the 23d of September 1745, to the 
25th of the following November; yet he did not 
obtain impunity from his circumfpection. 

During the calamitous fummer of 1745, Rud- 
diman retired, from the difturbed fcenes of Edin- 
burgh, to the fequeftered quiet of the country. 
Here, like the philofophical Lord Kaimes, he 
diverted the dreary days of rebellion, by pur- 
fuing his accuftomed ftudies, It was in the re- 
tirement of a farmers dwelling, that he wrote, 
without any purpofe of publication, Critical Ob- 
Jfervations on Burman’s Commentary upon Lucan’s 
Po alia, which that eminent {cholar had pub- 
li fed; at Leyden, in 1740. 

The following extract, from thefe Obfervations, 
will convince the reader, that the light of Bur- 
man did not always illuminate the darknefs, 

(0) See Ames’s Typ. An. pP. 574. 
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188 THE LIFE ‘OF [B. 1674; 
which he wifhed to illuftrate. Let us take, as 
an example, the firft obfervation of Ruddi- 
man: 
« Unde venit Titan et nox ubi fidéera condit.” 
Lucan, lib. i. ver. 16. 
“ Tt is evident, 4 fays our obferver,” that the poet 
** defigned here to defcribe the four quarters of 
ithe E a the eaft, weft, fouth, and north; 
“ and in this firft line, the two former muft be 
“ fignified: but, Mr. Burman is at a lof, how 
* to make out the wef, from thefe words, nox 
“ ubi fidera condit; and runs out into feveral 
conjectures, for making thefe words anfwer 
** his purpote, though at laft, he is not very well 
“ pleafed with any of them. What therefore 
“ Mr. Burman could not explain to his own fatif- 
“« faction, I think, “ fays Ruddiman,” may fairly 
be accounted for, in the following manner. It 
“ muft be premifed, as Mr. Bubs has not ada 
“ verted to it, that the images, in which the 
poets reprefented the revolution of. the hea- 
vens, the viciffitudes of day, and night, and 
the motions of the fun, moon, and ftars: ac- 
cording to thefe images, they fuppofed the 
* heavens to be divided into two hemifpheres, 
“ the one white, or light, and the other black, 
“ or dark: that in the light hemifphere, the fun 
bore rule, and En almoit into the fro 
of it: that the night prefided over the ne 
“ hemifphere, with the ‘tars, and- all the other 
“¢ planets, 
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€¢ 


‘ planets, except the fun: and, of confequence, 


when the fun rofe in the eaft, the night fet in 
the weft; on the contrary, when the night 
rofe in the eaft, the fun fet in the weft; there 
being always one half of the heavens between 
them. From thefe confiderations I hope,” 


continues Ruddiman, “ it will appear, that by 


cc 


cc 


c¢ 


¢¢ 


the words, nox ubi fidera condit, is to be un- 
derftood that quarter of the world, where xox, 
or the night (being reprefented as a goddefs) 
fets, (i.e.) leaves off to be feen, which al- 
ways happens upon the fun’s rifing: nox ubi 


. 
e 


‘ fidera condit, therefore, is the fame thing, as if 


our author had faid, ubi nox condit fe et fidera 


£ 
f 


dark hemifphere of the heavens, the night, 
and ftars, are turned out of our fight, the fun 


gue illam femper comitantur; (i. e.) where that 


< haying occupied the light hemifphere, which 


now is come, in the place of the others, J 
might confirm what I have faid? Ruddiman 


concludes, “ by a great many teftimonies from 


cC 


sc 


€s 


a 
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the beft Latin poets; but; I fhall content myfelf 
with the following from Virgil, Æn. II. 250, 
« Vertitur interea coelum, ruit oceano nox. 

Where, by the words celum vertitur is of 
think to be underftood, that the light part of 
the heavens had performed its courfe, and that 
the dark part, with the night, inthe front of it, 
was coming into its place. And it is to be ob- 
ferved, by the by, that nox ruit oceano fienity, 

“© that 
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te that the night rufhed otit of the ocean, thé prez 
« pofition ex being underftood, and not as thé 
« Dauphin interpreter abfurdly explains it, i 
“ oceanum, making the word oceano of the dative 
* cafe.” But, of this enough, to fhow the 
ingenuity, and ftrength, of Ruddiman! 

From criticizing Burman, Ruddiman éte long 
proceeded to ériticize himfelf. In February 
1746, he carefully read over his Vindication of 
Buchanan; corrécting the minuteft faults, either 
of the printer, of the author. With fond atten- 
tion to the offspring of his age, he added fuch 
proofs, and illuftrations, as he thought, would 
either confirm the clear, or elucidate the dark. 
From fuch liberal ftudies he was ére lone di- 
verted to other labours, that wére lefs agreeabl@& 
to his ternper. | 

Ruddiman had fcarcely ceafed from vindicat- 
ing Buchanan, when he was attacked by pertina= 
cious bigotry for his edition of the works of 
Buchanan. George Logan, who began unpre- 
voked hoftilities againft our editor, in Decembet 
i746, was defcerided of the family of Logan, of 
Logan, inthe county of Ayr. He was born, in 
1678, and was probably the fon of George 
Logan, whofe profeffion I am unable to afcertain; 
after all my inquiries, by a daughter of Mr. Cun- 
hyngham, the minifter of Old Cumnock, who was 
the father of Alexander Cunnyngham; the Scot- 


tifh 
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tilh profeffor of the civil law. (p) George 
Logan, our antagonift, was certainly educated 
in the univerfity of Glafgow, where he entered 
himfelf a fcholar, in the Greek clafs, in March 
1693; and where, having obtained his Mafter of 
Arts degree, in 1696, (g) he chofe the church 
for his profeffion. He was licenfed as a proba- 
tioner, by the prefbyter of Glafgow, about the 
year 1702. And, being unanimoufly chofen, by 


a popular call, to be minifter of Lauder, on the - 


6th of February 1707, in oppofition to Stephen 
Oliver, and George Hall; he was ordained a mi- 


(~) Logan has this exclamation, in the dedication to 
his fecond treatife on government, “ What would Burman- 
“nus, or my own uncle, Mr. Alexander Cunnyngham of 
« Bloat, the moft learned civilian, in the age, conclude 
“ from reading ¢f the preface to Buchanan’s works”? By 
the AF anent Tunnage, of the 1f of September 1698, 1501. 
fierling were granted to Mr. Alexander Cunnyngham, as 
profefjor of the civil law. By the a&t of the it of Anne, 
Ne §, a falary of 1,8001. Scots, ii ear ae was fettled on Mr, 
Alexander Cunnyngham, the profeffor of the civillaw. On 
he 22d of July 1710, he was one of the Paculty of Advocates, 
who augmented the falary of Ruddiman. [See the a& of the 
Faculty for the fac fimile of Alexander Cunnyngham’s 
fubfcription.] Thefe facts prove, that George Logan was 
not, as we have been lately told, the nephew of Alexander 
Cunnyngham, the hiftorian and critic, was a very different 
man from the profeffor of civil law. 


(7) Iowe a favour to the Reverend Dr. Finlay, the Bros 


feflor of divinity, in the univerfity of Glafgow, for afcer- 
taining the above mentioned dates, by fearching the college 
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records. 
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nifter, by the fame prefbytery, on the 7th of 
April 1707. At Lauder he was fettled on the 
8th of the fubfequent May. Here he remained, 
performing diligently/the functions of his minif- 
try, till the 22d of January 1719, when he was 
ordained the minifter of Sproufton, in the prefby- 
tery of Kelfo, in confequence of an unanimous 
invitation. His fame as a preacher, reaching 
Dunbar, he was invited thither, in November 
1721, and fettled as minifter, on the 22d of 
January 1722. 

At Dunbar it was, that he married for his firft 
wife, the fitter of Sir Alexander Home of Eccles; 
in the Merfe, who brought him a fon and a 
daughter, both of whom furvived him. At Dun- 
bar he continued the exercife of his miniftry, till 
the 14th of December 1732, when he was ad- 
mitted one of the minifters of Edinburgh, by the 
influence, probably, of his wife’s relations. In 
1732, he publifhed his treatife On the Right of 
electing Minifters. Now it was, that his zeal of 
party induced him to join the affociated critics 
dgainft Ruddiman. He appeared again before 
the public, a8 a writer, in 1737. The tumult, in 
which Captain Porteous loft his life, at Edin- 
burgh, in September 1736, appeared fo atro- 
cious to the parliament, that an act was paffed; 
in 1737, for bringing to juftice his murderers, (r) 


(r) 10 Geo. H: ch: 35. 


which 
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which required, that this law fhould be read, in 
the churches, on the firft Sunday, in every month, 
during a year. All the minitters did not think, 
with Logan, that the will of the legiflature ought, 
on this occafion, to be obeyed. And, he was 
carried by the activity of his temper into a con- 
teft, in 1737, with the late Doctor Alexander 
Webfter, one of the minifters of Edinburgh, on 
the propriety of refufing obedience to an act of 
parliament, in a point, wherein it is not eafy to 
perceive, how either confcience, or religion, could 
be concerned. 

Logan obtained, on the 8th of May 1740, the 
higheft honour of his church. At the age of 
fixty-two, he was chofen the moderator of that 
general affembly, which, by depofing Ebenezer 
Erfkine, and other minifters, gave rife to the pref- 
bytery of relief. 

What Logan fuffered from the rebellion, in 
1745, cannot now be known. It certainly left a 
Keennefs on his fpirit, which urged him into con- 
troverfy, when his age rather wanted repofe. 
And, in December 1746, he attacked Ruddiman, 
Who was then bufy on Burman’s Lucan, and for 
one-and-thirty years, had neither done, nor faid, 
any thing, which could excite the malevolence of 
{pleen, or move the attiviry of factioufnefs, if we 
except The Diplomata. 

Logan had from nature no vigour of intellect, 
from ftudy no enlargement of knowledge, from 

O habit. 
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Q 
habit no,-precifion of reafoning: and, when he 
came out with his Treati/e on Government, (s) which 
abler pens ‘had failed to explain, his friends la- 
mented, that he fhould have expoled, even to 
the eye of friendthip, an intempera ance of fpirit, 
which only enfeebled the efforts of his zeal. - He 
was, in his turn, attacked, ere long, with airy 
ridicule, rather than with ferious argument, (4) 
while Ruddiman was making preparations for 
battle, at the advanced age of feventy-two, Lo- 
gan was too eager for warfare to wait his antago- 
nift’s onfet: and he paraded, in April 1747, 
with a fecond treatife on government, while his 
opponent was only fharpening his {word. 

At length, Ruddiman came into the field with 
his Anfwer (u). to Lagan, in July 1747. |1a.the 


rf 


(s) Logan began his premeditated attack on Ruddiman, 
by publithing, in December 1746, “ A ‘Treatife on Govern- 
« ment; fhewing that the Right of the Kings of Scotland to 
« the Crown was not ftrily and abfolutely hereditary. 
burgh, Svo, price 2s.” To this he) added,in April 
1747, “ A Second Treatife, on Government; fhewing that 

he Right to the Crown of Scotland was not hereditary, in 
«© the Senfeiof Jacobites, Edinburgh, 8vo, price Fs. 6-d.” 

(z) Inman anonymous letter ‘to the Reverend Mr.. George 
Logan, A.M. Edinburgh, 1747, 8ve, without the name of 
the printer, or the, bookfeller. 

(u) An Anfwer to the Reverend Mr. George Logan’s late 
‘Treatife on Government was printed by Walter and Ti homae 
Keeman s àt Edinbur gh, 1747; 8vo, pp. 402. "Fhis 

} 


anfwer is embellifhed with whats faid to have been therfirt 


engraving 
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frf part of this elaborate work, he- under- 
takes to prove, contrary to the mifreprefenta- 
tions of Logan, that by the ancient ‘confti- 
tution of Scotland, the defcent of the crown 
was hereditary; in the fecond, that the birth of 
Robert I. was legitimate: In his preface, Rud- 
diman lamented that; contrary to his inclination; 
he fhould have been obliged to enter the lifts 
with Mr. Logan, for whom he long entertained 
a fincere efteem: but, being called upon to vin- 
dicate his writings; he fubmitted to his fate, 
though he had never had a paffion for debates of 
any kind; exclaiming Amicus Socrates, amicus 
Plato, fed magis amica veritas! 

On the frf head of inquiry, Ruddiman re- 
marked, that if the fpirit of party had not entered 
into the queftion, it could have never been 
doubted, whether the crown of Scotland had 
been hereditary, or elective. (x) Every defcent, 

from 
engraving öf the late Sir Robert Strange. Juftice is repre- 
fented with her proper attributes, weighing one truth -againtt 
many falfehoods. Logan even attacked the artift, whofe cele- 
brated works are faid, by Mr. Walpole, to form an epoch 
in the art. 

(x) Had the difputants only explained their own meaning; 
à tedious controverfy might have been extremely abridged. 
The crown of Scotland was formerly, what the crown of 
Great Britain is at prefent, hereditary, but defeafible, by pro+ 
per authority, when called upon, by fome great neteflity: 
Logan feems to have thought, that any occafion, and any au- 
thority, were quite fufficient to juftify the a&t of defeafibility. 

© 2 Ruddiman 
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from the origin of the monarchy, to the com- 
mencement of the controverfy, demonftrates the 
hereditary nature of the kingfhip, though it was 
often interrupted by violence, and fometimes 
modified by policy. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence, either in record, or in hiftory, to 
prove, that it was ever elective. Logan indeed 
endeavoured to fupport a contrary opinion, from 
the following phrafes of Buchanan, which are 
{catteréd with a liberal hand, through the earlier 
periods of his hiftory, without quoting authority, 
though he had tradition againft him: Elefus eff 
Rex, fuffetius ef, populi a. creatur, populus 
regnare jufit. Such rhetorical exprefiions did 
not impofe on the judgment of Ruddiman. If 
they were to be ftrictly taken, as conveying an 
accurate ftatement of the fact, they muft be 
deemed abfolutely falfe: for, how could that 
fovereion be faid to be elected, who, on the de- 
ceafe of his predeceffor, was immedia a pro- 
claimed King, before the demife could be known 
to the country? Buchanan’s language, which 
may be allowed to be fine Latinity, was in- 
tended by him, to delude rather than inform, 
though none could be deluded by it, who wifhed 
to be informed. 


In order to prove his pofition, Ruddiman runs 


over the earlier ages ofthe Scottifh Annals. He 


Ruddiman thought the neceffity muft be urgent, and the au- 
thority moft high n, to warrant fuch an act. 


fhews 
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fhews now, what indeed had been before fhewn 
by Lloyd, the Bifhop of St. Afaph, (y) that 
Buchanan lays down excellent rules for the writ- 
ing of hittory, but departs, in his performances, 
from his own canons. In his theory, Buchanan 
raifes a loud outcry againft the fables of Hector 
Boece; yet, in his practice, he adopts, and em- 
bellithes, the ridiculous fictions of that credulous 
annalift.. If we did not know the motives of 
Buchanan, we fhould be aftonifhed to fee him, 
with an unlucky pen, attributing: qualities, either 
good, or bad, to forty kings, who never exifted, 
except in the vifionary pages of Boece, Romance 
may claim this fpecies of compofition, for her 
own, though hiftory muft difclaim it, as illegiti- 
mate. It required not, indeed, the vigour of 
Ruddiman to overthrow the weaknefs of Logan, 
who laid the foundations of the government, 
which he affected, either on the wild fables of 
Boece, or on the more defpicable fallacies of 
Buchanan. 

In this temper, Ruddiman reviewed, in one 
hundred and fifty-eight pages of accurate invefti- 
gation, the frf part of Logan's Treatife on go- 
vernment. Having arrived at the fecond part, 
fucha fcene opened on our reviewer’s eyes, as, in 
his belief, the world had never feen before. It 


{y) In his admirable Account of Church Government,— 
the preface. 
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was indeed a lamentable fight to behold “ a mi- 
s nifter of the gofpel of truth,” attempting, by 
reiterated efforts of captioufnefs, “ to difprove a 
« fact, the truth of which is fo manifeft, that 
s there is no withftanding it, unlefs we will be- 
* come abfolute fceptics.” Yet fuch, in the 
judgment of Ruddiman, was the conduét of Lo- 
gan, concerning the Jegitimacy of Robert III. the 
King of Scots, whom he endeavoured to prove a 
baftard, by the factious labour of years, in oppo- 
fition to the fatisfactory documents, which had 
been produced, for detecting a calumny, that had 
been raifed, without caufe, and was continued, 
without authority. | 
Ruddiman was now carried deep into the 
curious hiftory of that calumny, either by his 
love of truth, or by his zeal of loyalty. It was 
the continuator of Fordun’s Scotichronicon, who- 
ever he were, whether Walter Bowmaker, Pa- 
trick Ruffel, or Magnus Macculloch, who, dur- 
ing the reign of James II. fabricated the follow- 
ing ftory: “ Robert III. whofe original name 
* was Jobn, the Steward, was with his brothers 
‘© Robert, and Alexander, begotten in concu- 
s binage, between Robert II. before his acceffion 
“ to the throne. of Scotland, and Elizabeth 
s Mure, the daughter of) Sir Adam Mure of 
s Rowallan. Robert II. while he’was yet the 
£ Steward of Scotland, married Eupheme Rofs, 
« the d.ughter of Hugh, Earl of Rofs, by whom 
I ke Tee 
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« he had two fons, and one daughter. And 
« having fucceeded to his uncle David I]. and 
“ Queen Eupheme having died in the third 
“year of his reign, he married his concubine 
«Elizabeth Mure, whofe children were thereby 
«legitimated, and whofe eldeft fon afcended 
« the throne by the name of Robert HI.” Such 
is thé ftory, which, having been firft told by the 
continuator of Fordun, was copied implicitly by 
Boece, by Lefly, by Buchanan, and by the 
whole tribe of Scottifh hiftorians, who either 
fhrunk from. the trouble of Sarat or felt not 
the charms of truth. Neither Fordun, indeed, 
nor Winton, who lived at the time, knew any 
thing of this tale, at leaft did not think it worthy 
of notice, improbable as it is, in the creation, 
and contradictory as it appears, in the narra- 
tive. 

The inveftigation of difcoveries will ever be 
interefting to man, as an inquifitive being. The 
difcoverer will always be recollected with ee 
as the benefactor of mankind, Sir Lewis Ste 
art, who was one of the greateft lawyers, o F whom 
Scotland can boaft, had the honour, when Lord 
Advocate to Charles I. to difcover the falfehood 
of that ftory, by fearching the records, for afcer- 
taining ihe fatt. And, he found an act of the 
firft parliament of Robert II. Dike vhich 
proved, that Elizabeth Mure was his hg wite, 
and which recognized her fons, as /awful heirs to 
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the throne. He alfo difcovered twenty charters, 
which, by ftating John to be the eldeft fon and 
heir of Robert, the Steward of Scotland, by 
Elizabeth Mure, confirmed the authentic notices 
of the act of parliament, if the plain affertions of 
the members of parliament, had required con- 
firmation. All thefe difcoveries, which eftablifhed 
the fact by record evidence, Sir Lewis communi- 
cated to Charles I. when he returned to Scotland, 
who had, however, no leifure for genealogical 
inquiries, though he might thereby have gratified 
his pride, Togan was fo abfurd, as to doubt the 
exiftence of the ,aét of parliament, and fo irra- 
tional, as to deny the efficacy of charters, for 
proving the fat. 
Sir George Mackenzie, who fucceeded Sir 
Lewis, in his knowledge of law, and in his office 
of advocate, alfo followed him in his track of 
difcovery. He too found, among the records, 
an act of the parliament [1473], which entailed 
the crown on John the eldeft fon of Robert II. by 
his frj? marriage; and, if John fhould fail, on the 
other fons of Robert II. by his firft, and fecond, 
wife. Sir George alfo difcovered various char- 
ters, which fpeak of obn as the eldeft fon, and 
heir, of Robert II. by his firft wife, with the con- 
fent of his fecond wife, and with the approbation 
of her family. Thefe difcoveries, Sir George 
dedicated in his Fus Regium, to the univerfity of 
Oxford, in 1684, the authority of which, he de- 
clared, 
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clared, would weigh as much as private men’s 
arguments. Had Sir George been lefs roman- 
tick, he had left lefs caufe for the cavils of Logan, 
who continued to doubt his authority, and to 
difpute his inferences. 

The track of difcovery, being now laid open, 
made it eafy to fail in the wake of the firft dif- 
coverers. Lewis Innes, the well-known princi- 
pal of the Scots college at Paris, having found a 
charter, in the archives of his college, dated at 
Perth, on the 12th of January 1364, affembled 
the antiquaries of France, with the illuftrious 
Mabillon. at their head, in order to afcertain the 
genuinenefs of a charter, which proved, that Yohn 
was the eldeft fon and heir of Robert by his frf 
marriage; and that a difpenfation for this marriage 
had been obtained from ibe Pope. The antiquaries, 
being thus affembled, in May 1694, viewed the 
parchment, no doubt, infpected the feal, ex- 
amined the characters, and compared the - cir- 
cumftances, before they pronounced their final 
decree of abfolute authenticity. The principal 
publifhed, with triumph, in 169s, what he had 
thus found; and Mabillon re-publifhed, with ala- 
crity, what he had thus authenticated. But, con- 
fident in his own folly, Logan difputed the di- 
plomatic knowledge of the French antiquaries, 
who, as he gravely infifted, were acknowledged 
papifts, and, of courfe, were unfit judges of what 


belonged to authentic papers ! 
It 
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It was referved for the Jearnéd refearch of 
Georgé, Earl of Cromarty, the Lord Regifter of 
Scotland, to methodize the difcoveries of others, 
and to add to them his own. When hjs Lord- 
fhip, however, publifhed, in 1695, The Vindication 
of Robert TIT. and his Defcendants, from the im- 
putation of Baftardy, the blunders of the printer 
deftroyed the efficacy of his labours, by con- 
founding dates, which, his Lordfhip neglecting 
to corre&, in his firft edition, threw difcrédit on 
his arguments, by involving him in controverly. 
The architectural genius of Logan built, on this 
unftable bafis, a fuperftructure, which the power- 
ful arm of Ruddiman eafily pued from its 

place. | 
In the lift of inveftigators, the Earl of Cromarty 
was followed by Rymer, the hiftoriographer, 
who fent out his Letter to the Bifhop of Carlifle, 
in 1702, wherein Robert ILI. is beyond all difpute 
freed from the imputation of baftardy. Rymer 
drew his proofs, from the ‘Tower of London, as 
the Lord Regifter had drawn his documents, from 
the caftle of Edinburgh. In the long period, 
which elapfed from the captivity of David I]. in 
October 1346, to his demife, in February 1370-1; 
Fngland and Scotland, being in continual treaty 
for his. ranfom, John, the fon of Robert, the 
Steward, was conftantly in the view of both the 
nations, and always paffed, in the public acts, for 
the firft begotten fon, and heir, of Robert, the Stew- 
ara 
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a 
ard of Scotland. In order to prove thefe facts, 
Rymer either referred to records in the Tower, 
or appended charters to his letter, that {poke 
with decifive authority to all, who knew the va- 
lue of fuch documents, which were neverthelefs 
impugned by the feeblenefs of Logan, and fup- 
ported by the vigour of Ruddiman. 

- Yet, the national archives had not even now 
been exhautted of their authentic proofs. Richard 
Hay produced, in 1723, his Vindication of Eliza- 
beth Mure, from. the Imputation of being a Concubine, 
which is, at prefent, more curious for the charters, 
that he publifhed, than eftimable for the infe- 


rences, which he drew from them. (z) Hay of 


Drumboote was one of thofe antiquaries, who 
was poffeft of excellent materials, yet wanted fuf- 
ficient fkill to erecta fabric, either with Greek 
grace, or with Gothic ftrength. He brought 
a thoufand charters to prove what had been 
already proved ; but, he adduced no proof, that 
the difpenfation for the marriage of Robert, the 
Steward of Scotland, and Elizabeth Mure, had 
been obtained, and the marriage confummated, 
in 1334, which were the points, that-he had en- 
gaged to prove, with more confidence, than 
ability. 

Here, then, is the {tate of the queftion, with 
regard to the legitimacy of Robert III. at the 

(z) The Vindication of Hay, was printed, at Edinburgh, 


by William Adams, jun. 1723, 4to. pp. 132. 
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commencement of Logan’s attack on Ruddiman. 
Upon the one fide, the acts of parliament, and 
the records before mentioned, had demonftrated, 
that Elizabeth Mure was the frf wife of Robert, 
the Steward, whom he had married by a difpen- 
fation, and by whom he had John, his eldeft fon, 
who was acknowledged by the two nations, in 
their public tranfactions, as his heir, and recog- 
nized by the parliament of Scotland, for his fuc- 
cefior, On the other fide, there were only the 
unauthorized affertions of the Scottifh hiftorians, 
from Bowmaker to Buchanan, who merit little 
praife for their hiftorical inveftigations, and de- 
ferve fome cenfure for their hiftorical falfhoods. 
Logan laboured, through, many a captious page, 
to invalidate the ftrength of the moft fatisfaétory 
proofs. Ruddiman anfwered the cavils of his 
antagonifts with a fuperiority of knowledge, 
which has feldom been furpaffed in any conteft. 
The late Sir David Dalrymple, however, in- 
formed me, “ Thatin the difpute, concerning the 
“ legitimacy of Robert HI. Ruddiman: had the 
“ right fide to maintain, but on the whole, did 
“ not conduct it with fkill and precifion: both 
“ the antagonifts were paft their labour.” 

On the contrary, I can perceive no decline in 
the powers of Ruddiman; at the fame time, I 
agree with that excellent judge, that Logan never 
had any powers. I am ready to admit, that Sir 
David would have conducted that controverfy 

with 
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5 
with more {fkill, and precifion. Yet, I think, 
that Ruddiman made out his point incontro- 
vertibly. And, in order to place the legitimacy 
of Robert HI. beyond the reach of cavil, he 
appended to his anfwer, 1ft. The charter, which 
had been firft printed by Innes, and afterwards 
re-publifhed by Mabillon ; 2dly. The declaration 
of parliament, in 1371, whereby John, the firft- 
born fon of Robert II. is called to the fuccef- 
fion; and 3dly, the declaration of parliament, in 
1373, with regard to the fucceffion of the fons 
of Robert II. which, being on that occafion pub- 
hfhed with more accuracy, induced our reviewer 
to hope, that there could remain no doubt, whe- 
ther John, who affumed the name of Robert IJI, 
were his father’s eldeft fon by Elizabeth Mure, 
his firft wife. The Æn/wer of Ruddiman, how- 
ever, though fupported by thofe documents, made 
no impreffion on the impenetrable dulnefs, nor 
raifed any blufh on the pertinacious bigotry, of 
Logan. Yet, it muft be allowed, that the date 
of the difpenfation, and the epoch of the marriage, 
ftill remained to be afcertained, for removing 
doubts, and fettling conviction. (a ) | 
In our own day, the areuments of Ruddiman 
have been greatly enforced, and the interefts of 
truth confiderably ftrengthened, by the procure- 


(a) There was publifhed at Edinburgh, in 1749, by Mr. 
Gordon of Buthlaw, a very able work, De Nuptijs Roberti Seq 
nefcalli Scotia atque Elizabethe More Difertatio. 
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ment of the additional proofs, which only fcepti- 
cifm wanted before. Mr. Andrew Stuart, who 
is known, in the juridical world, for his diligence 
of reféarch; and accuracy of inveftigation, has 
found in the archives of Rome, the two difpenfa- 
tions for the marriages of Robert; the Steward, 
firft with Elizabeth Mure, and fecondly with 
Eupheme Rofs, (4) Yet, whether thefe proofs 
will convince the Logans of the times cannot 
eafily be foretold: Bigotry will ever have her 
votaries, prejudice her flaves, and faction. her 
partifans. 

In the midit of this controverfy, Riiddiman 
fuffered more from misfortunes, that he could’not 
prevent, than from the attacks of opponents, 
which he could eafily repel. He loft his only 
fon, at the age of thirty-three. This fon, who 
bore his own name, arid was the hope of his years, 
was appointed the principal manager of the Cale- 
donian Mercury; when James Grant, the active 
partner, rufhed into rebellion, in November 
1745. The Caledonian Mercury was regarded 
with peculiar jealoufy, and its circulation was 
inuch impeded, by the ruling powers, in Scot- 
land, even after the terrors of infurrection had 
ceafed; For an unlucky paragraph, which had 
been copied into the Mercury, from an Englifh 


hews-paper, in fignificant Italics, was young 


(2) See Mr. Aitle’s elaborate work on The Seals of Scot- 
land, p. 10r 
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Ruddiman imprifoned, in December 1746. The 
merit, and folicitude, of his father, obtained his 
difcharge, at the end of fix weeks imprifonment. 
But the prifoner had meantime contracted a 
difeafe, in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, which 
brought him to his grave, on the gth of Sep- 
tember 1747. (¢) Our grammarian fought con- 
folatien from his piety, as he could find no repa- 
ration for this wrong, which was done by the 
jealoufy, rather than the injuftice, of power. 

By Mr. Bofwell. I have been told, “ Thar 
“ Ruddiman’s fon attended the pretender, in his 
sc marches, with his printing prefs, and printed 
« his declarations ;. and that, being for this im- 
“ prifoned, Ruddiman, by the: advice of Lord 
«© Achinleck, applied for his difcharge to Ar- 
“« chibald, Duke of Argyle, by a letter, in which 
«© he.called the late rebellion, the late in/urgency, 
« and, by no perfuafion, could be made to alter 
<< it.” Such is the ftory, which the kindnefs of 
Mr. Bofwell communicated to me, as— 

« An honelt tale, that fpeeds beft, being plainly told.” 


Let us. examine this bonef tale a little. The 
Ruddimans, indeed, may have printed the. Pre- 
tender’s declarations, while his power was irre- 
fiftible at Edinburgh, and while a fergeant and a 
guard furrounded the printing-houfe. But, net- 


ther their perfons, nor their prefs, for a moment 


a 


(¢) Scots Mag. 1747: p.'455. 
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attended the infurgents, who had no printer with 
them, when they arrived at Glafoow. (7) Tho- 
mas Ruddiman, the younger, was imprifoned, as 
we have feen, for adopting, at a fubfequent period, 
a harmlefs farcafm from an Englifh news-paper. 
The Caledonian Mercury uniformly fpoke of 
the iwfurgents, as rebels, except, during the period, 
when it had been foolith to offer an infult, which 
had been inftantly avenged, by triumphant infur- 
gency. Ruddiman publicly called this infurgency 
d rebellion, at the fame time, (e) that, according 
to the tale, neither perfuafion, nor neceffity, could 
induce him to adopt privately, the word rebel~ 
lon inftead of i#/urgency. From this ftory, as 
compared with facts, it is eafy to perceive that, 
when the glitter of wit is, preferred to the il- 
lumjnations of accuracy, it is not a difficult tafk, 


« To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


From the unlooked-for death of his fon, Rud- 
diman found it neceffary to make a new arrange- 
ment of his typographical affairs, though it 


(d) In the Caledonian Mercury, dated the 1oth of Ja- 
nuary 1746, there is the following article of news: The 
æ rebels carried off from Glafgow a printing prefs, typess 
« and other materials, for that bufinefs, together with fome 
# fervants to work, in that way. When they carried off 
« thefe materials, they did it in this manner, that is, from 
one printer, they took a prefs; from another, fome types ; 
«© and from a third, chafes, furniture, &c.” 


(e) In the preface to his Anfwer to Logan, 1747. 
made 
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made little change in his ufual habits. “His 
daughter Alifon, being her brother’s executor, 
and heir; became in this manner proprietor of 
his fhare of the printing-houfe, which he had en- 
joyed, fince Auguft 1739. But, her fituation 
making the bufinefs of a printer an unfuitable prò- 
perty, fhe was thereby induced to convey her 
intereft to her father.’ And, on the 16th of 
May 1748, he entered’ into “ A contra& of coa 
“< partnery,” with his brother rig “ to 
“ carry on the printing-bufinefs, and the news- 
“paper, as formerly, {hare and ite alike.” 
Confidering that this project might be advanta- 
geous to their pofterity, they now fettled the 
printing-houle, and the Caledonian anaes on 
their neareft, and lawful, heirs, re e{pectively, in 
lineal defcent. (/) In the typographical annals 
of Scotland, it is a remark. able fact. , that a print- 
ine-houfe, and its materials, did not defcend to 
executors, as chattels, but to heirs, as inheri- 
tances. And, owing to. this alr Dees in the 
law of Scotland, the heirs of Andrew Anderfon 
continued to be the King’s printers, for upwards 
of thirty years, during the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II. of King William, and Queen 
Anne. 

Neither thofe arrangements, nor that i aad 


could protect Ruddiman againft attacks from the 


(7) MS. Contraé, 


P wotaries 
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votaries of bigotry, the flaves of prejudice, or the par- 
tizans of faction, who were not to be convinced by 
the cogency of his arguments, nor over-awed by 
the fuperiority of his powers. From the crowd, 

Logan again advanced to the charge, in May 
1748, by giving his antagonilt the Finifoing Stroke ; 
and exhibiting Mr. Ruddiman as felf-condemned. 
In reply to Ruddiman’s Anfwer, he pretends, 
though without adequate performance, “ to de- 
<< monftrate, 1ft. That the right of the kings of 
«e Scotland to the crown was not ftrictly and 
«c abfolutely hereditary, either from the fucceffion 
« of Robert Stewart to the exclufionof John 
Baliol, who had the preferable right, or from 
«c the fucceffion of Robert Stewart, contrary to 


EC 


tn 


« the jut claim of William Earl of Douglas ; 
« odly. That the right of our kings to the crown 
« of Scotland was not ftrictly and abfolutely he- 


«c yeditary, from the fucceffion of Robert HI. 
« who was begotten out of lawful marriage.” 
The Demonftrations of Logan confift, in fuppofing 
what he ought to have proved, in cavilling at 
what could not be confuted, and in difputing what 
could not be denied. 

Such was the imbecility of Logan, that it 
called fo an the fupport of thofe, who pitied his 
weaknefs, though they favoured his caufe. The 
Te of joe found the Magazines of the 
times ready to receive their goods, whatever 
might be the texture, or the hue, of them; whe- 
ther their wares were difcoloured by prejudice, 

or 
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or debafed by falfhood. (g) sing the re. were 

well-meanit ng perfons, who, confidering Ruddi- 

an as the champion of Facobitifm, fa defiring 

to impugn his writings, and to leffen his cha- 
d b 


racter, were forced by their zeal, in order to gain 
their objects, to inttoduce fiction into hiftory, 
abfurdity into argument, and foolifhnefs into law. 
With their well-meaningnefs, t one had none of 
that rectitude of mind, which, difree arding fac- 
tioufnefs, would. rather infift, dite the RADo 
was juf, becaule it was wecefary; and being 
founded in neceffity, it did not require for its 
juftification, that hiftory fhould be falfified, or the 
conftitution perverted. 

At the age of feventy-four, Ruddiman advanced 
Once more againft his antagonifts, without lofing’ 
one jot of heart, or hope. The impertinence of Po: 
gan had, mean time, neta up the ferrors of the 
law, in order to frig hte nthe opponent, whom he 


could not confute. Bat he had miftaken mo- 
defty for cowardice. And, he only called out the 
fortitude of edb aha to demand: “Am Ito 


fear, when after one rebellion is i nate i 


“ have the courage to defend what tl before faid, 


1c] 


“ to give countenance to another; as he falfely 


(g) See the Edinburgh Britith Magazine, 
papers, in fupport of Logan; and the Scots Magazin 
p. 61, 62, 65, 271, 339, 64; and the Scots -N 


p- 578 The Review of the Contro overfy, Which was Bey 


in the Edin, Brit. Mag. 1747, was fuppofed by Ruddiman to 


ON 


have been written by Mr. Paton of Pittenweem. (Ms. rote 
on Burman’s Lucan. | 
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“ reprefents me? Moft of my annotations on 
“ Buchanan were written, before Oe was any 
“ appearance. of rebellion, [1715], and had no 

other view, but to declare what E then ys d, and 
« fill do take to be real truths: The liberty of 
“ the prefs is one of the great privileges of the 
« late Revolution; but is that liberty confined to 
€ one party only, and not allowed to another? 
* Mutt one fet of men y ve the liberty of pouring 
“ forth perpetual reproaches againft our former 
& kings, and fhall not another have the fame li- 
“ berty of defending them? ~ Is it commendable 
“in a Scotfman to write againft the ancient con- 
e ftitution of his own nation, and run down the 
“ independence’ of it? and is it a fault in: others 
“ to maintain the dignity of both?” (4) In 
this fpirit, Ruddiman produced, in May 1748, 
his Differtation, concerning the Congenge gar tbe 
Crown of Scotland, between Lord. Robert Bruce, 
and Lord Jobn Baliol, in the year 1291. (2) 

In this elaborate differtation, Ruddiman en- 
deavoured.to prove, ‘* that by the laws of God, 
‘and nature; by the civil, and feudal, laws; 
e ang d particularly by the fundimental conftitution 
& of Scotland, the right of Robert Bruce: was 
“< preferable to the pretenfions of John Baliol. 
To this arduous inquiry he added an Appendix; 


my 


(4) See the preface to Ruddiman’s Agere to Logan, p. 8. 
(i) This traét was printed, at Edinburgh by T. and W. 
Rugdimans, 1748, and contains 123 octavo pages. 
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“ demonftrating, that the claim, which is faid to 
“ have been made to the crown of Scotland, by 
< Wiliam, the firt Earl of Douglas, 1371, is 
‘¢ without foundation.” 

It may eafily be fuppofed, that fuch a fcholar 
as Ruddiman, who lived in a law-library, who 
poffeffed a retentive memory, a vigorous intellect, 
and extenfive erudition, would produce a treatife, 
which had been matured by thought, elaborated 
by diligence, and illuminated with learning.. Yet, 
in taking a wide compafs of enquiry, he appears 
to have departed a little from his ufual judgment, 
By running into devious paths, he offered oppor- 
tunities to his opponents, of which they took in- 
fidious advantage. By attempting, in his ardour 
of loyalty, and exuberance of knowledge, to do 
much, he did lefs than he might have done. It 
was unneceflary to prove the right of Bruce, from 
the laws of God, and nature, from the civil, and 
feudal, laws: it had been fufficient to fhow, that 
the title of Bruce was preferable to the claim of 
Baliol, according to the fundamental conttitution 
of Scotland. o 

The truth is, as he himfelf ingenuoufly ad- 
mits, (j ) that trufting too much to Boece, Lely, 
and Buchanan, who give an account of the law of 
Kenneth III. whereby, as they pretend, that mo- 
narch, who began to reign in 970, regulated the 


(7) Differtation, p. 43. 
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fucceffion to the crown, be fuffered himfelf to be 
impofed upon by them: Yet, he at laft trulted to 
Fordun, whom he calls the moft ancient, and cre 
dible, hiftorian of Scotland, and was equally mifled 
by him. Kenneth III: never eftablifhed any law, 
for regulating the defcent of the crown, though 
Fordun, and wit copyifts, affert that he did. (k) 
But, what are affrtions when oppofed by fads! 
The hiftorians neither quote any authority, nor 
had any document to quote, when they fpeak of 
this legiflative act of Kenneth, which, as its ex- 
iftence is inconfiftent with prebabiany is not to 
be acknowledged, without the moft indubitable 
proof. 

On the other fide of this curious queftion, it 
may be clearly fhown, that the uniform practice 
has been in direct oppofition to the fuppofed 
rule. Kenneth, who united the monarchy about 
the year 840, was fucceeded e his brother Do- 
nald, in preference to his fon Conftantine, - Ethus 
and Gregory both fucceeded to the crown, be- 
fore the acceffion of Donald, the fon of Conftan- 
tine. Malcolm, the firft, the fon of Donald, 


( &) It was properly remarked, by the late Lord Hailes, 
¢ That the competitors for the Scottifh crown, in 1291, never 
« appealed to the laws of Kenneth.” From their filence, on 
that occafion, his lordthip very juftly inferred, that zhe 
jpaion, with regard to thofe laws, did not, at that early pe- 

‘riod, exift, in the hiftory of Scotland. [Annals, vol. 
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was poftponed to Conftantine, the third. And 
Indulph fucceeded this Conftantine, in preference 
to Duff, the fon of Malcolm, who was followed 
by Culene, the fon of Indulph. At the end of 
this long courfe of demifes, and preferments, in 
which we fee the fon never fucceeded to the fa- 
ther, we behold Kenneth III. affume the govern- 
ment in 970, (/) who is faid to have regulated the 
defcent of the crown. Yet, he was not fucceeded 
by his fons Grime, or Malcolm II. but by Con- 
ftantine, the fon of Culene. © Malcolm IT. was 
fueceeded, in 1034, by his grandfon, the gracious 
Duncan, who was affaffinated by the worthy Mac- 
beth, in 1039. Malcolm, Canmore, acquired 
the crown, in 1057, after the death of Macbeth. 
And, in 1093, Malcolm, Canmore, was fucceed- 
ed by his brother Donald, and by his baftard 
fon, Duncan, before the acceffion of Edgar, his 
legitimate fon, in 1097. ‘Thofe indubitable facts 
exhibit a genuine picture of the Caledonian con- 
{titution, in thofe good old times, when few of the 
Caledonian Kings died quietly in their beds; and 
when the right of reprefentation either of the 
erand{on, or the fon, was unknown, in the uniform 


practice of the country. (m) 
I have 


(7) See Lefley, De Reb. Geft. Scot. edit. 1578. Stemma 
ili. lib. 4. and Innes’s Crit. Effay, vol. z. the Appendix, 
No. 4, and 5. 

(m) «The proper anfwer,” fays Lord Hailes, An. vol. 1. 
P. 217, “ to the examples from the hiftory of Scotland, 

red s where 
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I have ftated thofe facts, and that praétice, in 


order to fhow, that the law of Kenneth, which 
has been fo often mentioned by hiftory, with 
gofiping credulity, like the Macalpine laws, 1s 
altogether a fiction. Donald, the brother of 
Kenneth III. and Donald, the brother. of Mal- 
colm III. fucceeded, as many of: their predecef- 
fors had done, in preference to their nephews, 
according to the ancient conftitution of the Cale- 
donian regions. ‘This Rota Rn licentious as 
it was in its PHO Picaa and violent in its effects, 
continued to fhed its baneful in pers on Scot- 
period of the competition be- 
l. And, under this con- 


land, even to the 
tween Bruce and Balio 

{titution, the right of Bruce, who was the nearetft 
in blood to the royal ftock, was preferable to the 
claim of Baliol, who was. one ftep more ire- 
mote. 


« where the uncle excluded. the, nephew, feems to be this, 
e that they were ufurpations.” I. lament, that I fhould be 
obliged to controvert the opinions of Lox -d Hailes, for whofe 
oe I had a juft efteem, and for whofe memory I have a 
fincere refpet; But, I muft be permitted to obferve, that in 
reafoning, it is very fophiftical to take for granted the very 
point, which ought-to be proved: and, in argument, itis 
moft illogical to fuppofe a thee ‘uuonal principle to exit, in 
oppofition to the eftablifhed practic ce: for, what is the com- 
mon law of a country, but the common ufage of the fame 
country? and what is thé common ufage, but the ufual prac- 
tice? Now, the examples before mentioned, from the hiftory 
of Scotland, are the beft proofs of the common ufage, of the 
viplence of the times, and of the feeblenefs of the govern- 


ment, 
This 
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This light, however, did not ftrike the eyes 
of Ruddiman: his attention had been carried off 
to other objects. He faw, indeed, what he en- 
deavoured to make -others fee, that ma/culinity 
gave Bruce the preference to Dervorgilla, th 
mother of Baliol. And, in order to clear aw ay 
all obfcurities, he referred to the a& of fettleme! 
of the crown, in 1318, which proved that, in the 


> 


judgment of parliament, the right of fucceffion, 
according to the ancient con iration: belonged to 
the next heir male, in cafe of failure of the right 
line. 
Ruddiman, however, relied on two arguments, 
which, in this controverfy, had chiefly determin- 
d'his judgment, though they be not altogether 
decifive. He infifted firf, that two eh ceffive 
Kings, Alexander IJ. and Alexander III. had 
recognized Robert Bruce, the competitor, as 
their rightful heir: /econdly, that the clergy, no- 
bility, freeholders, and the whole community, 
declared folemnly, that the right to the crown 
did belong to Bruce, the competitor, then to his 
fon Robert, the Earl of Carrick, and laftly to 
Robert, the illuftrious hero, who was crowned 
at Scone, on the 27th of March 1306. On 
this fecond argument, Logan and Ruddiman 
might have joined ifue. They might have both 
admitted, that amidft that uncertainty of law, and 


thofe violences of faction, the beft right of Bruce 
was 
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was the parliamentary fettlement of the crown on 
his family. 

Here, Ruddiman might have clofed his proofs. 
But, a defire, of fecuring his pofitions againft the 
atiacks of the enemy amie ined to fhew, by 
elaborate inveftigation, that the right of repre- 
fentation had not then taken place, as to the de- 
fcent of the crown, whatever it might have done, 
as to private inheritances. He was thence led ta 
recollect, that Bruce, the competitor, had con- 
tended with the manlinefs of the Bruces, that the 
right to the crown ought not to be decided by 
the fame rules, which direct the defcent of pri- 
vate inheritances. It is a curious remark, in the 
hiftory of mind, that this reafoning of Bruce is the 
fame, which enabled the late Mr. Juftice Fofter 
to rectify fome mifconceptions of the great Lord 
Chief Juftice Hale, with regard to the difpute, 
between the rival houfes of York and Lancafter. 
Had Ruddiman advanced only another ftep, by 
confidering government as a éruft, which muft 
be fubjeét to the maxims, that regulate trufts, 
his triumph over his antagonifts had been more 
compleat. When prefled in the combat, indeed, 
the good fenie of Ruddiman induced him to 
acknowledge, that the defcent of the crown is 
defeafible, by fome urgent neceflity, which muft, 
however, limit the time, denote the circum-, 
flances, and warrant the extent, of a revolution. 


Once 
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Once in a thoufand years, I admit; faid Ruddi- 
man, neceflity may produce, and juftify, a revolu- 
tion, which ought to be confidered as an excep- 
tion to all rules, and as an anomaly from all con- 
ftitutions: but, your principles, faid he to his 
antagonifts, lead you to aecomplifh, and defend, a 
revolution, on any petty occafion, once a year, 
once a month, or once a week, at whatever 
danger of civil war, at whatever certainty 
of general anarchy, at whatever rifque of 
private happinefs. In treating of the revolution 
in 1688, Blackftone, with the good fenfe of 
Ruddiman, left it to ftand on its own foundation, 
and to be juftified by its own neceffity. When, 
among wife men, the faé of a neceffity is once 
admitted, the ju/fifcation follows, as a confequence, 
without inventing any fiction, without propagat- 
ing any falfehood, and without teaching any ab- 
furdity. 

uddiman, at leneth, took leave of Logan, 
his pertinacious antagonift, though Logan did 
not take leave of him. < I will betake myfelf,” 
faid our learned differtator, at the age of feventy- 
five, “ to bufinefs more fuitable to one of my 
« years, and inclinations.” 

Neither the fuperiority of Ruddiman, nor hig 
wifh to retire from the altercation of conteft to 
the dufinefs of his age and ‘inclination, made the 
leaft. impreffion on the pervicacity of Logan, 
whofe zeal of factioufnefs, and affe@ation of au- 
thorfhip, 
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thorfhip, were unbounded. And, in February 
t749, he made a frefh affault on Ruddiman, with 
a Second Finifbing Stroke, which mutt be allowed to. 


be equal to the firft, in pr romifine demonftrations, 
that were never accomplithed. 

His impatience was, however, as: ereat as hts 
pertinacity. Without waiting for the comfort 
a an anfwer, Logan fent out, in April 1749, 2 
Letter. to Ruddiman;(n) in which, * the doétrine 
“& of the jure-divino-fhip of hereditary, indefea- 
« fible, monarchy, is inquired into, and explod- 
«<< éd.”  Logan’s ardour of difputation urged 
him, at length, to regard 

« The quiet life as in the dale below.” 
And, his impatience produced, in May 1749, 
a fecond Letter to Ruddiman; (o) ‘* vindi- 


ce cating csp Poa Henderfon, the minifter 
æ of Edinburgh, from the afperfions of Rud- 
“« diman, Sage, and other high-flying writers, 


‘Cas ouilty of injuries to of te Charles I. and 


« as repenting of his management of public 
< affairs, from the year 1638, till his death, 
ee Auvouit 12th, 1647." Such ts Logan’s inac- 


; 
curacy, amidit his impatience, and his hafte, that 

his z2t/e page he fends Henderfon to the erave, 
m 1647, though the monumental infcription, 
which he appended to his traét, demonftrates, 
that famous covenanter to have efcaped from 


(x) Scots Mag. 1749. p. 208. 


(o) Ib. p. 256. 
the 
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OT tne dix treaties £ uddi Wane. I. ob A irea- 
« tile on Government ; inewine that the Kieht of the Ki 


« hereditary,’ &c. Edinburgh, 3746, 
Z. “© A Second Treatife on Govern 
“© the Right o the Crown of Scotland was not hereditary 
«© in the Senk ’ Edinburgh, 1747,8v0. pp. 160. 
Yo thefe headded, i748, 3. “The finifhing Stroke: 
or Mr. Ruddiman felf- ondemned ; bei ing a Reply to Mr. 


e 


Ruddiman’s Anfwer to ( only) Mr. Logan’s firt Treatife on 
Government, in two parts. T Th firt demonftrates, that the 
right of the Kings of Scotland to the crown was not ftr iCthy 


and abfolutely hereditary.— Firft, from the fucceflion of 

Robert Stewart, to the exclufion of the defcendants of Joha 

Baliol, who had the preferable right —Secondly, from the 
p O J 


fuccefion of Robert ies contrary to the juit claim of 
William Earl of Douglas—The fecond part demonftrates, 


Q 1 q 


that the right of our Rispett to sites crown of Scotland was 
not ftrié 


ly and abfolutely hereditary y, from the fucceffion of 
Robert I 
á 


y 
Tt Siar 77 ALLO hear tta t E a lan Read | Al ed bs 8 
Af, WhO Was dePTOoOLTEN out of Awt mari lage. 


oer ip ined ye uch lentivinet a waslaldden eG 
Edinburgh : printed by R. Fleming; and fold by the book 
A {ot ar 5 oE o PA Q 
fellers here, and at Glafgow, 1748, 8vo. pp. 168. 
rel Ree AL ae r N ea e ee p map 
4. “The finihing Stroke: or Mr. Ruddiman more E 


condemned, part 2d; fhewing the hiftory and myftery of 
a long feries of deceitful and unfair man agement with re- 


{pec te two acts of parliament, anno 1371, and 1373, Rte 
the Parifian Charter, anno 1364: and demonftrating that the 
right to the crown of Scotland was not hereditary y, ina frig 


fenfe, from the fucceflion of Robert ITI, begotten and bora 


minifters of Edi nburgh.”” Edinburgh : printed by R. Flem- 


out of lawful marriage. By Mr. George Logan, one of the 
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Ruddiman had already relinquifhed Logan to 
the pains, or to the pleafures, of his own reftlefi- 


A 1 } 39 5 


nefs. < As that author,” faid our gramma- 
rian, (q) “in the fierce attacks, which, without 


ing; and fold by the bookfellers there, and at Glafgow, 1748 
8vo, pp. 175. 

5. “ The Do&rine of the Be beeen of f He reditary In- 
caa Monarchy enquir dinto, and exploded, in a Letter 
to Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, pieta keeper of the Lawyers 
Hee in Edinburgh, from Mr. George Logan, one of the 
minifters of Edinburgh.” Edinburgh: printed by Thomas 
Lumifden and Co.; and fold by the bookfellers in town and 
country, 1749,.8V0, pp. 1146 

6. © A fecond Letter from Mr. George Logan, one of the 
minifters of Edinburgh, to Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, principal 
keeper of the Lawyers Library there. Vindicating the 
celebrated Mr. Alexander Henderfon, minifter at Edinburgh, 
and rector of the college, who had been moderator of the 
famous national. affemblies of the Church of Scotland, in the 
years 1638, 1641, and 1643, and one of the commiflioners of 
this church, to the afiembly of divines at Weftminfter; from 
the vile afperfions caft upon him by Meffieurs Sage and 
Ruddiman, and other high-ilying writers, as guilty of great 
injuries done by him,to King Charles I, and as repenting of 
his conduct and management in public affairs, from the year 
1638, till his death, Auguft 12,1647. With an Appendix, 
containing the letters that paffed betwixt the King’s Ma- 
jefty and the above Mr. Henderfon, at Newcaitle, being rare 
to be had; and the in{fcriptions on his. monument, in the 
Grayfriars Church Yard.” Edinburgh: printed by Thomas 
Lumifden and Co.; and fold by Meffieurs Hamilton and: 
Balfour, and other bookfellers there, and at Glafgow, 1749, 
Svo, pp. 173. 

(q) In his Animadverfions on Love's Vindication of Bucha- 
man, p. 32. 
“« provocation, 
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/ 
« provocation, he has made on me, in no lef than 
“ fix pretty large ti NEAR has laid afide all regard, 


“ not only to common E but to demon- 


C y 


‘© ftrative truth, ie refolved to give up all further 
s altercations with him, as they could anfwer 


2? 


“ noend,” Yet, Ruddiman affected to fubmit 
the whole controverfy to fuch arbitrators, as 
Logan himielf fhould choole, provided they were 
perfons of common fenfe, and common honetty ; 
and if they fhould find our grammarian guilty 
of one inconfiftency, however n nany had been i im- 
puted to him, Ruddiman was content to be 
deemed a perfon of no character, and what was 
the worft, which could be imputed to him, that 
as a writer, he was lefs to be credited, than 
Logan. 

In this farcaftic tone, did Ruddiman clofe the 
controverfy, which, as it Ao begun, iiie ade- 
quate caufe, may be faid to have clofed, with laft- 


ing difcredit to his anta gon uft » WRO perieyered in 


Rape ion; though he neither gave pleafure to 
e ep N eae tes a e 
his friends, nor furnifhed edification to the world, 


George kopa" dic 
feventh y ar Of his age, on the 13th of October 
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1756. ) To the character of Logan, which 
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«© that if. Mr. Logan ever was pol Neft of abilities, 

“< he had loft them, before he engaged in the 
© difpute with Ruddiman. ahi ve saz conti+ 


nued Sit David, “ a manufcript work, which 


*« Mr. Logan fhewed me, concerning Gowrie’s 
“ confpiracy: it gave me a very mean opinion; 
“ indeed, of his critical talents.” It was plainly 


he difhoneft purpofe of L gan to vindicate the 


i O G 4 a ri NE , mn a Y- {4 Hah De X 
Scions, and to propagate the falfehoods, of fac- 
tion, which had ea the Scottıifh an» 


nals, from the epoch of party to his own day. But, 
we have lived to fee, that fi : tions can be no 

falfehoods can be 
no more PEIR read. Political prudehce now re- 
guires, that forgeries fhould be filently relinquifh- 


} =e: N onl Y Bee S i 
ed, fictions qu uietly fupprefied, and falfehoods ho- 
A 


ch 
longer vindicated, and that fa ch 
Oo 


neftly contemned. Happy for his own fame, had 


Logan practically regarded the poetical precept: 
P J ft 


g4 
« He acts the third crime, that defends the frft.”? 


° 


But, the labours of Ruddiman did not end, 
when the pen dropt from sie nfeebled hand of 
, his former friend, was in- 
duced, by honeft zeal, I believe, to publifh, in 
May 1749, 4 Vindication of Mr. George Bucha- 
nan.(s) Love now endeavoured, with more 
acutenefs, than efficacy, to vindicate Buchanan, 
in part the firft, “ from the vile afperfion caft on 


Logan. John Love 


(s) It was printed at Edinburgh, by Thomas Lumifden 


and Co, 1749, 8vo, pp. 93. 


him 


ty 
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s him by Camden, that he repented; whén 
oa dying, of what he wrote againft Mary, Queen 
“ of Scots, which falfehood has been fince re- 
“ tailed by Mefirs. Sage, and Ruddiman;” and, 
in part the fecond, “ from the horrible ingratitude, 
“ he is charged with to Queen Mary, in extol- 
cc ling her fo high; in the dedication of his Pfalms; 
“© and thereafter writing fo bitterly againft her; 
“ in the Detection, and Hiftory.” | 

In this manner, was Ruddiman affaulted, at 
once, in his character, as a man, and in his pre- 
judices, as a politician: After the numberlefs 
treatifes, which had been publithed againft him, 
during feveral years; he little expected a preme- 
ditated attack from an ancient ally: And, he 
thought himfelf obliged to rife up, in his own 
defence, at the age of feventy-five; as it “ gave 
“ him an opportunity to clear up fome matters 
FOF dag relating to our hiftory, which this au- 
<< thor had ‘very much mifreprefented.” Rudi 
diman was; by thefe means, again forced out into 
warfare; in July 1749, with his Animadverfions on 
a late Pamphlet, entitled, 4 Vindication of Mr: 
George Buchanan. (t) | | 

In this conteft, between Ruddiman and Love, 
appear the unnatural diverfities of civil war. In 
it, we fee two vindicators of Buchanan; who had 
each written his Vindication, though upon very 


{z} It was printed at Edinburgh; by T: and W. Raddi- 
mans; 174.9, 8v0, pp. 110. 
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diffimilar principles, engaged in vigorous hofti- 
lity. Love opened his performance with a lofty 
encomium on Buchanan, as if his extraordinary 
genius, as a poet, and excellent talents, as a {cho- 
lar, which his enemies never denied him, were 
fufficient to atone for his manifold defects, as a 
man. Partly from political prejudice, but chiefly 
from over-weening conceit of his darling author, 
Love confidered him as abfolutely perfect, and 
expreffed his indignation, that Buchanan fhould 
have been accufed of the minuteft fault, far lefs of 
repentance for political fins, or of ingratitude for 
royal favours. On the other hand, Ruddiman 
juftified that part of Buchanan’s character, in 
which he thought him injured; but, as a lover of 
truth, blamed him for thofe faults, which merited 
blame. Ruddiman vindicated Buchanan, as an 
admirable poet, and as an excellent writer; yet, 
condemned him, as an hiftorian, who threw out 
reproaches againft his fovereign, and benefactrefs, 
inftead of recording truth, and of teaching morals. 

With regard to the repentance of Buchanan, a 
difpute arofe, foon after his death, among the 
learned, which was, in 1749, revived by Love; 
and which has continued to intereft inquifitive 
men, even to the prefent day. (u) - Without 


(#2) In Mr. Whitaker's Vindication of Queen Mary, vol. 3. 
p. 441-50, there is a moft able argument to prove the repen- 
tance of Buchanan. But, the mott powerful argument muft 
give way before oppofing facts. 

con- 
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confidering minutely the arguments of the feveral 
difputants, we may form a conclufion fufficiently 
accurate, by attending to the evidence of fads; 
rather than to the fatal cat of fyftem. 

Camden recorded, in his Annals, with his 
ufual circumfpection, as a circumftance, which 
be had beard and believed, that Buchanan, on his 
death-bed, had expreffed his remorfe, and avowed 
his repentance, for his injurious treatment of 
Queen Mary. On the other hand, James Melvil; 
the profeffor of theology, at St. Andrew’s, who 
vifited Buchanan, during the month, in which he 
died, wrote, in his Diary, Buchanan’s defiance of 
King James, rather than repentance for the 
Wrongs, that he had done to Queen Mary. (x) If 
it were a queftion; which of the two witnefles ought 
to be believed, it could admit of little doubt, that 
Camden is entitled to moft credit; becaufe he had 
more judgment, and lefs prejudice; than Melvil: 
But, Camden only recorded what he had heard 
from others. Melvil wrote what he had heard 
himfelf. Jt was this confideration, which induced 
the good fenfe of Ruddiman, after he had review- 
ed his own preconceptions, and weighed all cir- 
cumitances, to acknowledge, “ that if what 

Melvil fays of Buchanan, in lefs than a ménth 
‘© beforé his death, be true; he feems never to 


(x) Man’s Animad. on Ruddiman, p. 53. 
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‘ have repented of what he wrote againft Queen 

Mary all his life.” (y) 

In fupport of Camden, was publifhed, in 1709, 
4 letter ots late Bifhop Sage; giving an ac- 
count of Lady Rofyth’s Je with refpect 
to what David Buchanan had repeated, of his be- 
ing an ear-witnefs of George Buchanan’s confef- 
fion. (z) This evidence, then, amounts only to 
what Sage had heard an old woman fay of what 
an old man had told her. Nor, is this difputable 
teftimony, which fuppl lied Love with ridicule, 
ftrengthened: by the ftory, which has often been 
repeated, of a converfation between King James 
and Buchanan, when near his end, on a fubyect, 
that had been interefting to both. This. tale, 
which, like other ftories of the King and Bu- 
chanan, is in itfelf improbable, is rather contra- 
dicted, than confirmed, by collateral evidence. 
King James, who was then only fixteen years of 
age, had converted little with Bieta fince the 
year 1579, when he left the court: and prior to 
Buchanan’s death, on the 28th of September 
1682, the King had been made captive, on the 22d 
of the preceding month, by the Earl of Gowrie, 
who acted upon the maxims of ‘Buchanan’s 
De jure, when he feized his fovereign. In the 
traiterous power of Gowrie, King James con- 


(y) Anticrifis, 1754, p. 18. 
(=) Sage’s Life, p. 70. 
l tinued 
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tinued till the hand of death had for ever fealed the 
lips of Buchanan 

Were we to inquire, what it is, that forces con- 
viction on the mind of man, either by raifine pro- 
babilities, or by repelling them, we fho ildi find, 
that the proofs, which have been brought of Bu- 
chanan’s repentance, are infufficient to overturn 
the contrary prefumption, arifing from his cha- 
racter through life, and his conduét at his deceafe. 
Buchanan, like other liars, who, by the repetition 
of falfhood, are induced to confider the fiction as 
truth, had fo often dwelt with complacency on 
the forgeries of his.“ AREIA and the fig- 

ments- of his “ H diftory,’ that he at length re- 
ikw his. fictions, and his forgeries, as moft 
authentic facts. This conclufion is confirmed, by 
the tenour of his, converfation with Melvil, while 


our poet and hiftorian was going the way of weil- 
Cc o a 


£9 


fare. (a) From this de ee itis more than 


probab le, j 


(a) James Man’s Cen/ure of Ruddiman, p- 53. InSep- 


tember 1582, Andrew Melvil, the principal of the New Col- 


lege, at St. Andrew’s, Thomas harap the provoft of 


Kirkaldy, and James Melvil, the profefor of ‘theology, at St. 
Andrew’s, hearing that George RERO was weak, went to 
Edinburgh, in order to vift him. They found, the i 

teaching his fẹrvant the A, B, C. He faid, he z ad i Baitan do 
this, than fteal, or be idle. He fhewed them the dedication of 
his Hiftory tothe King. Andrew Melvil objected, That it was 
obfcure. He replied, That he could do na more, for think- 
ing of another matter-—to die. But, he would leave that and 
many more things for him te help. The vifitors went from 
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probable, that Buchanan, at the hour ofhis death, 
was hardened in error, confident in falfhood, and 
adverfe from repentance. 

The refult of the inquiry, with regard to this firft 
head of the Vindication, feems to be rather favour- 
able to Love, whofe political zeal did not, how- 
ever, enable him to place it in the moft advanta- 
geous light. Ruddiman affected to retract his 
former opinion of Buchanan’s repentance. “ But, 
-e alas!” faid he, “ what will his admirers gain 
€ by this conceffion ? only, that they make him 
« die an impenitent finner; and rather than his 
reputation, or their own caufe, fhould fuffer, 
s in this world, they choofe ( hides referens!) 
‘© to let him drop into the next : 


No reckoning made, but fent to his account, 
With all his imperfe&ions on his. head. 


By 


Buchangn to the houfe of Arbuthnot, who was then printing 
his hiftory. The printer had advanced to the end of the 17th 
book, which treats of the aflafination of Rizzio, Returning to 
Buchanan, they found him in bed ; even going i the way of weil- 
ave. His coufin fhewed him the hardnefs of that part of the 
flory ; that the king would be offended at it, and this might 
“flay the work. Tell me, faid Buchanan, if I have told the 
truth ? Yes; cae his coufin, J think fo: Then, quoth Bu- 
chanan, J will bide his fead and all his kin’s. [ James Melvil’s 
Diary in Man’s Aniniad. on Ruddiman, p. 51-53-] See 
Ruddiman’s Gloflary to Douglas’s Virgil, for the word fead. 
« Feid, fede, feyde ; ; feud, hatred, quarrel: ab Ang. Sax. 
« Faehth, Belg. Weede, factio, NRA fimultas, odium 3 
« Teut. Fébd, bellum, Skinner”? This was, no doubt, 
bravely faid by Buchanan, while the young King was in the 
hands of rebels. | 
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By taking this wide range of inquiry, we are 
conducted naturally to the fecond head; with re- 
fpect to Buchanan’s ingratitude. Every ftep, 
which his vindicator now takes, is oppofed by 
fome difficulty; and, the farther he advances, the 
more effectually is he obftructed, by the authentic 
facts, that Ruddiman continually throws in his 
way. Ruddiman mentions with fatisfaction, that 
from his own writings, his antagonift could not 
produce a fingle paflage, in which the word iz- 
grate, or ingratitude, is to be found, as applied to 
Buchanan. He had, indeed, mentioned fa- 
vours, which Queen Mary had conferred on Bu- 
chanan; and for which, if he made unworthy re- 
turns, the confequence was apparent, without 
the fugeeftion of criticifm, that the perfon obliged 
had made an ungrateful return. 

Experience had convinced the judgment of 
Ruddiman, how impolitic it was, when engaged 
in a conteft of captioufnefs, to dwell on doubtful 
topicks. After mentioning various favours, which 
Queen Mary had conferred on Buchanan, whil 
he was poor, and friendlefs, he produced from the 
records, for the firft time, (2) Queen Mary’s 
grant, which was dated the gth of October 1564, 
of a penfion for life, of five hundred pounds, 

(2) The Letter of Privy-Seal is printed, in the Appendix 
to Ruddiman’s Animadverfions, No.1. My induftrious friend, 
William Robertfon of the Regifter-Honfe, at Edinburgh, 
lately found, in the Privy-Seal Record, the fame grant of an 
annual penfion to Buchanan. 
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Scots, to Buchanan. If, to make a needy poet 
independent, be an obligation, Mary had, by this 
gift, conferred fuch one: on Buchanan, as 
required, if not ative remuneration, at leaft, 
quiefcent thankfulnefs. | With that incontro- 
vertible document, Ruddiman clofed his proof. 
And, with two-edged irony remarked: “ F fee 
& no other way left to his vindicator, for clear- 
« ing Buchanan from the blot of ingratitude, but, 
“ in imitation of his friend Logan, who charges 
«© every charter, which is brought againft him, 
< with impofture, to deny this writ of privy- -feal 
sci to be a genuine deed,” 

If it were not that, the fpeculum of bigotry 
reverfes every objeé&t, Love had, indeed, feen, in 
the Collections (c) of Anderfon, which he often 
quotes with approbation, the plaineft demonttra- 
tions of Buchanan’s knavery, and the fulleft proof 
of his ingratitude. Yet, in this mirrour, Love 

an fee’ none of Mary’s favours to Buchanan. 
a in. it, he perceives, « That the Latin copy 
«ofthe Detection is not Buchanan’s, but a tranf- 
“ Jation from the French; and has nothing of 
“the elegance of Buchanan’s diction, and has 
“« befides many Gallicifias.” The prejudice of 
Love, in difputing what the title page‘had pfoved, 
and the whole world acknowledged, gave his 
opponent an opportunity of triumph, which he 
:mproved with judgment. Where has this Arif- 


(c) Vol, 2. p.t,,and 261; aad vol. 4. part 2. p. 58-62. . 
fop tarchus, 
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tarchus, faid Ruddiman, acquired his wonderous 
fkill, in judging of the purity of Latin perform- 
ances? So far do I, who pretend to {fome know- 
ledge, in that matter, differ from this vindicator, 
that I am fully perfuaded, not only; that Bu- 
chanan was the author of the Defeéfion, but that 
for purity, and elegance, it is inferior to nothing, 
which he ever wrote. And, Buchanan, who was 
the proper judge both of the authorfhip, and the 
Latinity, has inferted in his Hifory whole pafiages, 
word for word, which are to be found in his De- 
teciion. With the moft cutting irony, Ruddiman 


advifed his antagonift, before he affume airs of 


fuperiority, to read Henry Stephens’s treatife De 
Latinitate fals fufpetia, (d) wherein this cele- 
brated writer fhews, that many phrafes, which 
fome have miftaken for undoubted Gallicifins, 
are to be found, in claffic authors. In this man- 
ner, did the two grammarians, with true gram- 
matical pertinence, argue the queftion of Bu- 
chanan’s ingratitude, which, in the fequel, will be 
more amply difcuffed. 

The difputants diverged incidentally to other 
topicks, which were not wholly irrelative either 
to the vindication, or to the guilt of, Buchanan. 
Love had joined Logan, and the affociated critics, 
as anally, in their warfare againft Ruddiman; and 
being actuated by their bigotry, conducted hofti- 


(4) It was printed by Henry Stephens, 1575, :2mo. 
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lities upon their principles, and fought with their 
weapons. “ After the laudable cuftom of the par- 
“ty,” fays Ruddiman, “as Buchanan had railed | 
« at the mother, fo does this author at her fon,” 
by denying the truth of Gowrie’s confpiracy 
againft King James, and by turning it into a con- 
{piracy of the King againft the Earl of Gowrie. 
‘The concerted treafon, which John, the Earl 
of Gowrie, the fon of that Earl of Gowrie, who 
had feized the King, in 1582, the erandfon of 
that Lord Ruthven, who had affafiinated Rizzio, in 
1566, perpetrated againft King James, on the 5th 
of Auguft 1600, is one of thofe remarkable in- 
cidents in the Scottifh Annals, which, by dividing 
the parties of Scotland, has furnifhed a topick of 
difputation, even to the prefent hour. A narra- 
tive of that confpiracy was immediately publifh- 
ed, by the King’s authority, if it were not written 
by the King’s hand. The ecclefiaftics of Edin- 
burgh not only denied the truth of the plot, but 
charged it as a confpiracy of the King againft the 
Earl. In November 1600, Gowrie’s heirs were 
fumimoned before the parliament, in order to op- 
pofe the attainder, which was about to pafs againft 
their predeceffor, who was, on that occcafion, 
accufed of treafon. The charge was proved, by 
one-and-thirty witnefles, who, with the Duke of 
enox, at their head, being actors in the tragedy, 
had feen what they related. From their teftimony, 
it clearly appeared, that Alexander Ruthven, 
I the 
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the Farl’s brother, had by his perfuafion, in- 
yeigléd the King, from his fport at Falkland, to 
the Ean s caftle at Perth, where they attempted 
to feize his perfon, whatever might have been 
their ultimate purp jofe. On the other hand, no 
circumftance, ei sche of excufe, or o j 
was adduced in defence of Gowrie. 7 
ment found him AET But, the kirkmen were 
not yet convinced. On the one fide, 
the moft fatisfactory evidence of a plot by Gowrie 
again{t the King: on the other fide, there was 
not then, nor is there now, any evidence of an 
attempt by the King againft Gowrie. (e) 


er 
ir, 
re 


eha re 
there Was 


(e) He, who withes to form an accurate judgment, with 
regard to this plot of Gowrie, independent of party preju- 
dices, Jet him read, not fo much The Hiffortcal Account of this 
Confpiracy, by the Earl of Cromarty, as the Depofitions of the 
Witneffes, which were printed by his lordthip in the words as 
they were written at the time: add to this, what is faid by 
Arnot, in his Criminal Trials, p. 20-60, with great precifion 
of thought, and clearnefs of language. And, fee the Ar- 
PENDIX, No. 7, two letters, which I found, in the paper- 
office, on this fubje&t : The 1f is a letter from Nicholfon, 
Queen Elizabeth’s ambaflador in Scotland, to Sir Robert 
Cecil, her ele of ftate; the fecond letter is from Lord 
Willoughby, the Queen’s governor of Berwick, to the fame 
minifter. ‘Thefe two letters, I fubmit to the reader, as {atis- 
factory evidence, that Queen Elizabeth had no concern with 
Gowrie’s plot, in 1600, Ka fhe may have had with 
Gowrie’s treafon, in 1582. And, thefe two letters, which are 
at once very curious, and very convincing, completely con- 
fute the general inference, which the late hiftoriographer 
Dr. Robertfon endeavoured to inculcate, from very du- 
bious circumftances, with more fubtility than decifivenets. 


An 
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An event occurred, in 1608, which more clear- 
ly evinced the premeditated treafon of the earl 
againft the king, though this truth had been fa- 
tisfactorily proved to all, who were capable of 
argument, eight years before. One Sprot, a no- 
tary, difcovered, in an evil hour for his own 
fafety, that he had known, though he had not 
revealed, the part, which Logan of Reftalrig had 
acted, in this unaccountable plot. Sprot honeftly. 
told all that he knew, difclofed Logan’s epito- 
lary correfpondence with Gowrie, which he had 
long concealed: and being found guilty of mif- 
prifion, he was executed for the crime. The fon 
of Logan was fummoned to defend the innocence 
of his father. ‘The authenticity of the letters, 
which, it had’ been the purpofe of the writer. to 
deftroy, becaufe they might have endangered 
his life, was now eftablifhed by intelligent wit- 
nefies. And thofe letters, which had been fo 
wonderfully found, and fo clearly authenticated, 
proved a confpiracy on the part of Gowrie, and 
a concert on the fide of Logan. For the infor- 
mation of the world, the examinations, arraign- 
ment, and conviction of Sprot, with the letters of 
Logan, were publifhed, in 1609, (f) by Abbot, 
the Dean of Winchefter, who rofe to be Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. 

Yet, neither the fectaries, in the kirk, nor the 


(O This tra& was printed, at London, by Melch. Brad- 
wood, for William Apfey, 4to. pp. 6o. 
fanatics, 
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fanatics, in the ftate, were convinced of the truth 
of Gowrie’s confpiracy! At the end of a century 
of difbelief; and difputation, the Earl of Cro- 
marty publifhed, in 1713, from the records of 
which he was the keeper, * An Hiftorical Ac- 
* count of the Confpiracies:by the Earls of 
“ Gowrie and Robert Logan of Reftalrig, 
“ againft King James VI. ;” to which he ap- 
pended the depofitions and letters, zz the words 
as they were then written and fpoke. This publi- 
cation, however, did not produce conviction, at 
leaft did not obtain acquiefcence. And, the 
Earl of Cromarty printed, in 1714, 4 Vindication 
of bis Hiftorical Account, without bringing to fhame 
the abfurdity of faction, or making much impref- 
fion on the obftinacy of zeal. George Logan, 
while he was in the habit of contradi€ting records, 
and controverting facts, wrote, as we may remem- 
ber, a differtation to difprove Gowrie’s con- 
{piracy. And Love, while he was bufy, in vin- 
dicating Buchanan from the charge of inerati- 
tude to Queen Mary, came forward with difre- 
putable confidence, “ to turn that myfterious 
“ plot into a confpiracy of King James againft 
«< the Earl of Gowrie.” 

Ruddiman clofed the controverfy by faying, 
what was repeated by Arnot, (g) with greater 
force, that if the Earl of Gowrie were not 


(g) Criminal Trials, p. 60. 
proved 
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“proved to be guilty, by the evidence, which the 
Earl of Cromarty had publifhed, and which is all 
the pa that fuch a fact admits, we can hardly 

be fure, that fuch an earl ever exifted. 
In reviewing the contefts, (H) between Rud- 
diman 


(4) The reader, who is curious to fee Ruddiman’s private 
Opinion with regard to his antaronifts, and the fubjects in 
debate, may be gratified. by the fol lowing extract of a letter 
from our gramsnarian to the Right F erend Bithop Falconer; 
dated the 17th of Cétober 75h 


« Tam very much obliged to you, good fir, for the favour- 
* able pinion you thew of the treatifes, [have been obliged 
e to write, in defence of that fide of the controv erfie, I Hace 
* been engaged in. In the firft of them, 1 had the good 
luck to have to do with an antagonilt, that knew nothing 


« of the matter, he was about; and whe difcovers all along 


s fuch a grofs ignorance, and abfurd bgp ibh that arë 
e hardly to be-met with, in any other author; which, though 
w it {welled my book to too large a fize, yet made my tafk 


rg 
* otherwife very € cafy, though at the fame time it procured 
me no fmall obloquy and reproac h from the bigots of the 
* party; who tE P me from feveral quarters on that 
re account. 
The fecond, though of a {mall fize, cot me more pains: 
é it concerns the dilpete betv é2n the Bruce and Baliol; and 
t though I fay it, I think I have put that matter in a clearer 
« fight.than any ee pes before me; at leaft, I have de- 
hat no argument can be formed from it 
« again the hereditary ficceffion of our kings, and for 
& eftablifhing the breach made upon it at the late revolu- 
« tion. My third piece, which I know not if you h have feen; 


« done our Queen Mary, in his Hiftory and Detection, and 


e his ingratitude to that princels for the favours he had re- 
| “ ceived. 


i concerned Bachanan’s repentance for the injuries he had 
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diman and his antagonifts, which, as they have 
contributed to eftablith the truth, can hardly be 
regretted, there appears this remarkable diver- 
fity.—Our grammarian is diligent to produce 
documents, to adjuft dates, and to afcertain facts, 
that hiftorians have often appropriated, as their 
own, without acknowledging obligations to their 
diligent precurfor. (7) The opponents of Rud- 
diman, whether from ignorance of the nature of 
evidence, or from incapacity to diftinguifh the 


& ceived from her. I had wrote nothing directly of the 
“ one, or the other, and they were my adverfaries, and not 
« J, who brought that matter on the carpet; nor would I 


ee 
© 


<< have concerned myfelf, in the affair, had I not from that ~ 


s taken occafion, to bring fome fingular proofs, and docu- 
“ ments, for vindicating our Queen Mary, from the vile re- 
<< proaches, thrown pon her by that rebellious fa&tion, who 
« dethroned, her, as alfo of Buchanan’s monftrous ingratitude 
‘to her.” 

(2) It was Ruddiman (for example), who firft afcertained 
the date of the demife of David II. to have been on the 22d 
of February 1370-71, which had been egregioufly miftaken 
by hiftorians. See Ruddiman’s accurate note on Sage’s Intro- 
duction to Drummond’s Works, p. 36-7. Goodal had the 
judgment to adopt this date into his note. Goodal’s Fordun, 
vol. 2. p. 380. Sir David Dalrymple referred, in his An- 
nals, vol. 2. p. 265, to Fordun, for the true date of that 
demife. Subfequent writers have referred to Sir David’s 
Annals for the fa&. Yet, all this while, Ruddiman was ens 
titled to the merit of being the firft difcoverer. To Ruddi- 
man, hiftory owes many obligations of a fimilar kind, with- 
out the virtue to acknowledge what fhe was indebted to his 
acutenefs, and his induftry. 
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beauties of truth, from the deformities of falfe- 
hood, are only active, in decrying petty faults; 
or in detracting from their antagonift’s princi- 
ples, without fearching tle archives, wherein 
facts had been found, or looking fteadily on the 
antiquities of their country, which had giver 
them new views of their fubject. | 

It was the opinion, however, of the late Lord 
Auchinleck, (k) “that Ruddiman did not under- 
“ ftand the fubjeéts of Scottifh hiftory, on which 
“ he wrote; but that Logan underftood them ftill 
“ Jefs;”’ faying, in his jocofe manner, “ that 
© their-conteft was a battle in the dark.” (7) 
But, of fuch loofe declarations, there is no end, 
and little ufe! If Ruddiman did not underftand 
the hiftory of Scotland, who did? He certainly 
fought for hiftorical knowledge; at the fountain 
head of charters, and of coins. They, however; 
who with to form a judgment of him, as an 
hiftorian, not from their own prejudices, fo much 
as from his labours, will plainly fee; that he cul- 
tivated fuccefsfully the garden of Scottith hiftory ; 
though it muft be allowed, that, aftér all his ef 
forts, many weeds remain, which are unfeemly 
to the fight, and ungrateful to the fmell. 


(4) He was appoitted a lord of fellion; the isth of Feb: 
1754. [Lord Hailes’s Catalogue; p. 17.] | 

(Z) The late Lord Hailes’s unpublifhed letter to Lord 
Gardenftone, dated the 14th of April 17g0, which is in my 
poffefiion. 


While 


A N. 24I 
While engaged in the contefts, which harafled 
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his declining years, Ruddiman lived to fee his 
z z mccedively Urapantenthe ovasies TISA 
ccs: gee fucce Ivety Crop into the oI SV Cit 15O0VE 

E ee pA Tea, Boe i ; 
died, on the 20th September 1750, at the pre- 
2 are ba H Lexy Gira f a4 AOVe wae At gini F 
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an eminent {cholar, an excellent teacher, and a 


good man. But, he had alk 


ferment in his mind, till it foured into bigotry. 


— - 


And he was excited by. ill-humour, which was 
inflamed by his ufual sep to ijacrifice his 
old friendthip with Ruddiman to a foolith zeal 
for the character of d etar as a man, which 
cannot be defended, rather than his fame. as a 
writer, which, had it required defence, Ruddi- 
man had already vindicated, with greater effort 
and fuperior learning. 

Neither domeftic misfortunes, however, not 


. 


political altercations, prevented Ruddiman from 


giving his friendly affiftance, in the mean time, 
to the literary inguiries of others. His regard 


d 


(2) In the Caledonian Mercury of the 24 4th of September 


750, Ruddiman had the liberality to publith the following 


character of Love, his entagonit pams “On era morn- 
« ing died, at Dalkeith; after r a lingering illnefs, in the 55th 
« year of his age, Mr. John Bové Reétor of the Grammar 


y 
«© School, there who for his epn ieir. in 
} 
out BRASS? was E KAG) one 
he moit fuficient mafters in this country. A S 
character was admired by all, who faw in it the placability 
of Ruddiman, with regard to the {cholar, who had firtt | een 
his friend, yet, afterwards became hiş adverfary 
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for the art of printing, and his attachment to the 
interefts of letters, induced him to give affiduous 
help to the typographical refearches of the late 
Jofeph Ames, who had the diligence, and mo- 
defty, of Ruddiman, without his erudition, or 
nidement. When the Typographical Antiquities 
were at length publifhed, in 1749, Ames grate- 
fully (0) recorded the obligations, that he owed 
«© to his worthy friend, Mr. Profeffor Ruddiman, 
« who was no {mall encourager of this under- 
« taking, by his many fearches for me, at Edin- 
« burgh, and elfewhere.” Though the fearches 
of Ruddiman did not find all, that the records 
contained, with regard to the origin of printing, 
in Scotland, yet he merits commendation for his 
ufeful contributions to that curious work. 
Ruddiman deferves the greater praife, as his 
eyes had been extremely injured by thofe re- 
fearches. In Otober 1751, at the age of feventy- 
feven, he was obliged to afk the aid of phyfi- 
cians for preferving his fight, which, however, 
they did not effect. Yet, this misfortune, that 
to a fcholar cannot eafily be fupplied, did not 
prevent him from doing kind acts to his rela- 
tions, and continuing his correfpondence with 


(0) Inp.574. In the fame page, he again mentions the 
ufeful affiftance of his “ good friend Mr. Thomas Ruddi- 
«man? This afcertains the identity of the perfon, to 
whom he was obliged, and fhows, that Ames was only mif- 
taken in calling his friend Proffor Ruddiman, who never 


was a profe/or. : 
his 
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his friends; from purfuing his ftudies, and pro- 
ducing, meantime, his idion of Livy, (p) which, 
ee eae declares, is one of the moft accurate 
that ever was publithed. Glafgow had to boatt 
of the /potle/s perfettion of her Horace, in 1744. 
Edinburgh had reafon, faid that able critic, to 
triumph in the immaculate purity of Ruddiman’s 
Livy, in 1761. 

The deprivation of fight brought with it other 
lofles, befides the retardation of his ufual labours, 
and the hindrance of his accuftomed ils, 
Ruddiman had a {pirit, too confcientious, and 
too independent, to hold an office, which he could 
no longer execute. And, on the 7th of January 
1752, he gave ina refignation to the Faculty of 
Advocates of his charge as their librarian, which 
he had diligently executed for almoft half a cen- 
tury. His letter of refignation, he wrote in En- 
glith, expreffing his gratitude for their many fa- 
vours, and aneri his prayers for their future 
honours. When the late Dr. Johnfon was told, 
in what language our grammarian had relin- 
guifhed his truft, and expreffed his thankfulnefs, 
he faid, That Juch a letter, from fuch a fcholar, 


(2) In 4.vol. r2mo. Edinb. 1751. Of the {mall pensions 
of Livy, pend fpeaks of this, as the beft ; 3 as, of the larg 
editions, he equally recommends Pakek S, IN-7 V ma 
4to. Amftel. 1738, 
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ought to have been in Latin. (q) Yet, of Ruddi- 
man, Johnfondeclared, That bis learning is not bis 


higheft 


) Ruddiman’s letter, which was honoured by Johnfon’s 
probation, the curious reader will find fubjoined : 


'To the Honourable the Dean and F aculty of Advocates : 


The humble Addrefs and Reprefentation of Mr. 

Thomas Ruddiman, Keeper of their Library. 
My much-h ,onoured patrons and matters : Having now en- 
tered the feventy-eighth year of my life, near fifty years of 
which {pace have been fpent in the fervice of keeping your 
ae and finding, that by the infirmities that accompany 
advanced anage, and efpecially by the great decay of my 
ake I am become altogether unable to execute that office 
any longer, I have, as in juftice I ought, determined with 
myielf to give it over ; and therefore, do hereby make a fur- 
render and refignation of it, into thofe hands from whom Í 
received it. In the mean time, your honours will allow me 
to exprefs the double fatisfaction I receive from a review of 
my paf labours ; that as on the one hand I am confcious to 
myfelf, that by God’s afliftance, and as far as human frailty 
would permit, I have made it my conftant endeavour. to dif- 
charge that of fice with that careand fidelity, which fo valua- 
ble a truft required ; fo on the other hand, and on your part, 
I have met with all the good-will, encouragement, and ap- 
probation, that I could reafonably expect, or with for. But 
tho’ I can be no longer ferviceable to the Honourable Fa- 
eulty in that my former capacity, yet there is one duty ftill 
in my power, and which can never be difpenfed with, and 
that is, that from the deep and mof grateful fenfe which I 
fhall always retain of your great and manifold favours, I 
fhould earneftly pray to Almighty God for the honour, pro- 
{perity, and flourifhing ftate of your moft learned and ufeful 
fociety, that ye may continue a great ornament to thofe high 
courts, 
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bigheft excellence; and fent him, as a mark of his 
kindnefs, a copy of The Rambler, when it was 
re-publifhed, at Edinburgh, by Mr. Elphintfton. (r) 
Ruddiman had, however, outlived his vanities; 
and the lawyers of Scotland were not to learn, 
that their librarian could write Tully’s language, 
with Tully’s purity. Goodal, who had been, for 
thirty years, the affiftant of Ruddiman, was now 
overlooked, in the choice of a fucceffor. The 
Advocates had peenls remarked, what Sir Da- 
vid Dalrymple had often feen, that Walter was 
Jeldom fober. And, on the 28th of nage ae LIEH 
was appointed, in our grammarian’s place, at 
falary of forty pounds a year, Mr. David Hume, 
who had diftinguifhed himfelf by his Treatife on 


pa) 


courts, of which you are members, and that in them, and 
every where elfe, ye may fhine forth with that fplendour and 
dignity, that unblemifhed character for juftice and probity, 
and the faithful difcharge of all thofe duties your honourable 


reXt Lap urhic r SAEN sce e 
you, for which you are fo remarka- 


profeffion has laid upon 
ble, and which the fuperior name and rank you bear in the 
world, give your country jut ground to expect and demand 
of you. ‘This is the laft and bet teflimony and affurance, I 
can give of my molt fincere gratitude, warm affection, and 
high regard to the TO F Be jes A that I am now, 
and always, my much-honoured patrons ead matters, your 
mof ied moft humble, and moft dutiful fervant, 
Dum memor ipfe mei, dum fpiritus hos t E AR 
T. RUDDIMAN, 


(r) Mr. Bofwell’s Life, vol. 1. p. 187. 
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Human Nature, and by his Effays, Moral and 
Political. (s) 

Ruddiman foon gave a fine fpecimen of his 
knowledge of the Latin language, as it was writ- 
ten, and fpoken, both before and after Tully’s 
time. It was Mr. John Garden of Brechin, who, 
in January 1752, engaged our grammarian in 
the tafk, of giving his fentiments, as to the man- 
ner, in ae the Romans pronounced their own 
fpeech, when it was in its greateft purity. Rud- 
diman executed this work, with the alacrity of 
youth, and the knowledge of age, (¢) though he 
knew, that the moft learned could hardly afford 
a fatisfactory {olution of fo difficult a queftion. 

Ruddiman concurred with the learned Sci- 
oppius in thinking, that were Cicero alive, and 
to converfe with the ~moft fkilful in his tongue, 
he would neither underftand them, nor they 
him. As ages have elapfed, fince the Latin 
language was vulgarly fpoken, the fenfe of hear- 
ing, can no longer give any aid to the efforts of 
intellect. And hence, certainty muft give place 
to conjecture, which is to be regarded only, as it 
is conceived with moft fagacity, or veo with 
greateft {trength. 


(s) Scots Mag. 1752, p. 54. 


(z) In his letter to Mr. James Garden, dated 22d-of Fe- 
bruary 1752, which, however valuable, ftill remains in 
manufcript. 


The 
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The erudition of Ruddiman enabled him to 
trace the progrefs of the Roman fyllabication, 
which, like the Roman power, had its rude be- 
ginning, its meridian fplendour, and its final de- 
cay. He fhows, that the ancient mode of writ- 
ing, when inftead of Yus, Judex, and Yure, the 
Romans wrote Yous, Foudex, and Foure, was not 
wholly laid afide, at the late period of the Au- 
guitan age. From the ftyle of their orthogra- 
phy, at different periods of their literature, he 
was enabled to deduce inferences, with regard to 
the mode of their pronunciation, which was ne- 
ver uniform, but always changeful, 

After much curious difquifition, our inveftiga- 
tor, came at laft to the great object of Garden’s 
letter, which was to reftore the pronunciation of 
the Latin language to the ftandard of the ancient 
Romans. Ruddiman admitted the importance 
of Garden’s propofal, if a ftandard could be 
found ; if difficulties could be conquered; if the 
project were attainable. And, with his ufual 
judgment, he concluded his elaborate differtation, 
on this interefting fubject, by remarking, that if 
the Latin tongue be written with Roman ac- 
curacy, Roman pronunciation may be left, with- 
out much inconvenience, to find its own fafhion, 
in the learned world, 

Ruddiman had fearcely clofed his friendly cor- 
refpondence with James Garden, on the orthoepy 
of the Latin, when he was drawn from his fa- 

R 4 vourite 
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vourite ftudies into an acrimonious conteft by 
James Man, concerning his edition of Buchanan’s 
Works, which had been publifhed eight-and-thirty 
years before. 

James Man, who will be remembered only, as 
he was the antagonift of Ruddiman, was born at 
Whitewreath, in the parifh of Elgin, and fhire of 
Murray. He was the fon of John Man, a-{mall 
farmer of ten bolls rent, who, having loft three of 
i ers by an accident, and being thereby 
made unfit for labour, relinquifhed pr farm, 
and became a gentle beggar. He was chiefly en- 
abled by this vocation, to educate his fon, firft at 
the parifh fchool of Longbride, and afterwards at 
the King’s College, Aberdeen. 

James Man firft came out into life, in the 


humble ftation of precentor, or parifh-clerk, of 
Longbride, in the neighbourhood of Elgin. He 


went thence to the gree College, where he ftu- 
died phyfics and metaphyfics, in the years 1719, 
r Alexander Bur- 


we o, and 1721, under profeff 
et. Ct) James Man had Rast m nature a vigorous 


sntelled „anda rik temper, with a fmall fta- 


A aL 


ture, and amean look; from habit, application, 
and from ftudy, learning. Soon after he left 


tered the fe year of the courfe, and obtained his Matter 


of Arts degree, on the 15th of April 1721." Profeffor Tho- 


(u) James Man did not ftudy in the Greek clafs, but en- 
nd 


mas atid oon was fo ob iging as to afcertain.. thefe fafs for 
me, from the coll ege records. 


the 
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the college, he was, with thefe accomplifhments, 
and failings, appointed fchoolmafter of the parifh 
of Touch, in the fhire of Aberdeen. He at 
length was ordained a preacher, without being 
able to obtain a church, He, however, affifted 
fuperannuated minifters, and difgufted his au- 


i 
ditors, by tedious fermons, which he delivered 
with cold declamation, and uncouth utterance. 


y 
He was, in the end, admitted the mafter of the 
poor’s hofpital, in the city of Aberdeen, on the 
rith of December 1742. 

It was, in this ftation, that a maniac defire of 
polemical authorfhip came upon him. Ruddi- 
man kindly affifted his ftudies, by lending him 
manufcripts. Yet, his temper, his prejudices, 

a 3 
and. his politics, made him one of the affociated 
critics ot Edinbureh. Buchanan became of 


~ 


I 
courfe the Dagon of his worfhip, and Ruddiman 


7 
4 
pi 
BS 


the Demon of his hate. He determined to give an 

edition of Buchanan’s MAr a which the affociated 

critics ha ae often udder ; yet never had per- 
i 


formed, But, Man thought it neceffary to fhow, 


ht 
in the mean time, that former 
faulty; that “a vat number of paflages of Bu- 


w 


“ chanan’s writings had been foully corrupted 


aced, and Seach perverted, 


23 


« miferably de by 
Ruddiman, Here, then, is the fource of James 
Man’s ee and Examination of Mr. Thomas 
Ruddiman’s philological Notes, on the Works of the 

great 
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great Buchanan, more particularly on the EHiftory of 
Scotland. (x) 
When RRA Cenfure appeared, in March 1753, 
t the end of eight-and-thirty years, Ruddiman 
faid, that it was, opus triginta PENR et triginta 
annorum, with an allufion to the affociated critics, 
and their tardy performance of thirty-year’s pro- 
miles, Man had undoubtedly the help of Love’s 
literature, and of Logan’s zeal. (y) He alfo re- 


(x) This huge octavo, of 574 pages, was printed at Aber- 
deen, 1753, for the author, and fold by John and George Paton, 
at Buchanan’s head, in the Parliament-Clofe, Edinburgh. 

(7) My worthy friend, the Rev. David Love, the Vicar 
of Fingringhoe, has affured me, « That his father wrote fome 
“ of the critical parts of Man’s Cenfure of Ruddiman. In 
« the fummer of 1750, when his health was much on the 
« decline, I ufed to write fuch fort of things from his dic- 
e tation; many of which I remembered, when I read Man’s 
“ book in 1753; and even now, after the elapfe of fo many 
« years, I recollect the remarks I wrote, in this way, on the 
e. numeral adjetive alus, which you wil find at p. 386 of 
« Man’s Cenfure. But how much, or what parts, are my fa- 
“ ther’s compofition, it is impoffible for me to fay. A boy 


“ of thirteen was too young to be intrufted with. communi- - 


“ cations of that fort. I only hope, that no part of the abufe, 
«« which pollutes almoft every page of Man’s book, dropt 
s from his pen. After his death, all my father’s papers, of 
“ this kind, were put into the hands of Logan, who fent 
“them to Man, together with my father’s [copy of Ruddi- 
“ man’s} edition of Buchanan’s works, in which he had 
“ wrote a copy of Ruddiman’s manuicript anfwers to Bur- 
“ man’s animadverfions upon fome of Ruddiman’s notes on 
« Buchanan’s works, which fill nineteen folio re Man 
s xeturned Buchanan’s works, but kept the papers.” 


celvec 
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ceived occafional affiftance from the other zealots, 
who, having weak heads, and narrow hearts, 
confidered Buchanan, incomparable, as a {cholar, 
and immaculate, as a man, 

Urged, by fuch affociates, and animated, by 
fuch aid, Man produced his Cenfure, in which he 
endeavoured to prove, in his own vulgarity of 
{tyle, that Ruddiman was a Jinifbed pedant, and a 
furious calumniator. But, with jaundiced eyes, 
Man could not diftinguith miftake from calumny, 
criticifm from pedantry, nor defire of amend- 
ment from purpofe of corruption. 

Under the mfluence of fuch diftempers, both 
of mind and body, Man proceeded from his 
introauttion, to inveftigate in chapter the 1ft, 
“© When Buchanan began to write, and when 
“« he ended, his hiftory,” though the fuccefs of 
the critic be not equal to the efforts of the zea- 
lot. He undertook, in chapter the 2d, the yet 
greater labour of eftablifhing the purity of Bu- 
chanan’s morals, with the courage indeed of 
Hercules, but certainly without his fuccefs. Man 
attempted, in chapter the 3d, the ftill harder tafk 


cal follies, he tried to rival Ariftarchus, in the 
captioufnefs of his fpirit, but not in the depth of 
his learning; by infifting, through the fubfequent 
chapters, that Ruddiman was ignorant of the ufe, 


and meaning, of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 


verbs, 
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verbs, participles, adverbs, prepofitions, and con- 
yunctions. Yet, | have learned men continued to 
regard Ruddiman, as the great grammarian of 
his time, notwithftanding the clamours of Lo- 
gan, the animadverfions of Love, and the cen- 
fures of Man. The late Doétor Johnfon, when 
finding fault with Mr. Bofwell’s Latinity, ex- 
claimed, “ Ruddiman is dead!” 

When the Cenfure of Man fell into the hands of 
the contemporary reviewers, they fhewed them- 
felves to be true-born Englifhmen, by fiding 
with the weaker party. They condemned his 
vulgarity, indeed, but they did not reprefs his 
audacity, nor explode his ignorance. And, 
they finally declared that, in fome of the rounds 
of this bellum grammaticale, Man had the deft of the 


batile. 

WhenRuddiman was attacked, as we have feen, 
by Man, with rudenefs of manner, and malevo- 
lence of purpofe, he had advanced to the eigh- 
tieth year of his age, He was almoft blind, 
And, he was of courfe obliged “ to employ the 
«© eyes, the ears, and the pens of others,” in mak- 
ino his defence. (z) Yet, though he had ex- 
pected to {pend in quiet the {mall remainder of 
a protracted life, he was not difcouraged by ap- 
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(x) The Rev. John Walker of Watlington, in. Norfolk, 
has informed me, that Ruddiman had the ufe of bis eyes, 
ears, and pen; having been Ruddiman’s amanuenfis from 
1752 t0 1755, inclulive. 

prehenfions 
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prehenfions of conteft, nor frightened by the 
numerofity of his foes. He determined, with a 
magnanimous fpirit, to make his various enemies 
feel the rebound of their own envenomed fhafts. 
And, fummoning the vigour of his youth with 
the experience of his age, he fent out, in January 
1754, Anticrifis, (a) or a Difcuffion of the fcurri- 
lous and malicious Libel, publifoed by one James 
Man, of Aberdeen. 

In this warfare, Ruddiman was engaged, by 
a regard for character, and by a love of truth, 
He now vindicates his edition of Buchanan’s 
works, as incomparably more perfect, than any 
that went before it; and, without departing from 
his ufual modefty, he might have added; or that 
have fince followed it. He fhows, by his acute- 
nefs, and his ftrength, that though he had en- 
tered his eightiech year, he was not that dreamer, 
that dotard, which Man, with peculiar faucinefs, 
had reprefented him. He is anxious to remove the, 
pretence, which was common with his antago- 
nifts, that their treatifes were unanfwerable, fo 
long as they had not been anfwered. But, his 
chief anxiety is about his Latinity. It was in- 
deed to be expected, that he, who from his ear- 
lieft youth, had applied himfelf, in a particular 
manner, to the ftudy of the Latin language, had 


(a) It is an 8vo. pamphlet of 226 pages, and was printed, 
at Edinburgh, by Thomas and Walter Ruddimans, 1754» 
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publifhed elaborate works, on that fubject, for 
the inftruction of others, and was now reprefented, 
in every page of Man’s Cenfure, as a mere ignora- 
mus, fhould be concerned for his fame aS; tat 
fcholar. 

Such were Ruddiman’s motives for publifhing 
his Anticrifis. When he came to clofe animad- 
verfion, he purfued Man through the feries of 
his infidious chapters. Had Ruddiman’s power 
of difquifition been lefs vigorous, his candour in 
acknowledging petty errors, muft have gained 
him the applaufe of criticifm. By dire€ting his 
anfwers to the point of the objection, he brings 
every queftion to a decifive ifue. He, in this 
mode, rectifies many facts, which had been mif- 
tated by ignorance, or perverted by defien. He 
fhews what improvements he had made in Bu 
chanan’s text, and by what helps thefe improve- 
ments had been gained. And, pleading for the 
indulgence, which is ever paid to age, he evinces, 
by the precifion of his memory, the extent of 
his erudition, and the maturity of his judgment, 
that he might fet fair critics at defiance. 

After complaining of the wrong, which had 
been done him by Love, whom he had deemed 
his friend, in communicating his manufcript 
notes, on Burman’s edition of Buchanan, to Man, 
his enemy, our venerable grammarian refumed 
his habitual temper. With good-humour, he at 
length fettled the controverfy, between himfelf 

and 
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and Man, in the mercantile form of debtor and 
creditor. The total charge of Man againft Rud- 
diman amounts to twenty errors, which are all 
that the hypercritic can, with any reafon, impute 
to the editor, in two folio volumes. Yet, it is to 
be obferved, that the firft, fecond, and third, had 
been formerly objected by Love. (2) The fourth, 
and fifth, had been obferved by Burman. (c) 
The fix following are typographical miftakes. (d) 
The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and ff- 
teenth, ( e ) are errors, indeed, but of little import- 


ance. And all the foregoing inftances were found 
D 


y 


in the preface, and annotations. In the Sh there 


were faid to be five errors, ( f) of which, the fix- 

teenth, and feventeenth, are controvertible, the 
eighteenth is uncertain, and the nineteenth is an 
error of the prefs. The omiffion of the words in 


(6).1. Proelio for prellaeo; 2. hie Stuart, the regent 


9 B* tly 
for James Stuait, the prio rs 


us, fer Nicholous, Bour 


U 
T 


bonius. 
(c) J ofeph Scalige 
Perfil. as not 


Ve dn Ce int K IN. et 
sas not being his father’s eldeZ fon; 
PA A al Ree : 
veins good Latin. 

Oo 2 


Co 


(@) VI for XI; 31 for 303 1654 for 1464; 1573, for 
14733 1412 for 1512, 1413-4 for 1513-4 
(e) The -demife of Henry IIT, of i d as miftaken; 


Henricus for Ricardus; Northumbria for Agro Ebora- 
cenh. 

(J) Concilium for confilium ; fimul for femel; whether num 
was right is uncertain; offeret for ofgrret. The followin 
words, * Omnem libidinem Jolutus, qi safi ju wre permiffain amnes, 
were improperly omitted, in Buchanan’s text, - Da $02. 
ch. 9, 10, 
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the twentieth charge does not detract from the 
fenfe. And this omiffion, our editor confidered as 
fufficiently compenfated by the addition of feveral 
words, in other places, and. by fupplying a whole 
fentence from the. excellent manufcript of Bu- 
chanan’s hiftory, which is in the college of Edin- 
burgh; (g) and which had been. extremely ufe- 
ful, in the revifal of Buchanan’s text. “Such was 
the fair admiffion of Ruddiman! 

Ruddiman’s counter-charge againft Man was 
arranged under the following heads : 


t. Falfehoods and prevarications - 20. 

2. Abfurdities - - - 69. 

3. Paflages from claffic authors, which 

| were erroneoufly ftated | - cute 

4. Paffages in claflical authors, which were 
mifunderftood by Man -~ - 10, 


5. Paffages from claffical authors, that 


4 


do not anfwer the purpofe, for whicl 


Man had adduced them - SAA. 
6. Paffages in Buchanan, which are mif- 
underftood by Man aS T A 


7. Words and phrafes, in Buchanan, which 
are not claffical Latin, and which are 


yet defended by Man = tiiti. 


(2) The fentence, which was ufefully fupplied, was in 
the following words: Macduffus tyrannum fugientem affecutus 
caput occift ad Juos retulit; without which fentence, fays Rud- 
diman, it. had not been known what became of Macbeth. 


§ 3. Typogra- 
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8. Typographical errors in Arbuthnot’s 
edition of Buchanan’s Hiftory, which 

are defended by Man - - 30. 
9. Other errors, which had been corre&t- 
ed by the editor, yet are blamed by 

the critic - - - 126, 
ïo. The abfurd methods; which Man had 
taken to reconcile Buchanan’s chro- 


nology - - ARNET, 
11. Impertinent digreffions, in which the 
controverfy is not concerned ~ Q 


12. Buchanan’s citations from ancient au- 
thors, which, having been rectified by 
the editor, were yet blamed by the 
critic ~ ~ - 50. 
13. The editor abfurdly blamed, by the 
critic, for printing uniformly the pro- 
per names of perfons, places, &c. ne’, 


14. Remarks, and conjectures, by the edi- 
tor, which were unjuftly found fault 
with, by the critic ~ - 47. 
The total counter-charge = 469. 
Dedu the charge - 20, 


The balance of errors incurred by Man 449. 


In this effectual manner, did our aged gram- 
marian, at the time when he was obliged to ufe 
the eyes, and. hands, of younger perfons, repel 
the affault of Man, who, with unprovoked profii- 
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258 THE LIFE OF [B. 1674 
gacy, laboured to blaft his character, as a citizen, 
and to ruin his reputation, as a fcholar. 

After James Man had filled more than five 
hundred and feventy pages, with hypercriticifm, 
on the parts of fpeech, he did not finifh all that 
his malignity had intended. He defiened to pro- 
ceed, when fome better opportunity fhould offer 
him greater advantages, to animadvert on Rud- 
diman’s Syntax; Profody, and Orthography; to of- 
fer mi sdk a obfervations on thofe parts of 
Buchanan’s writings, which follow, in Freebairn’s 
edition, volume rft, the Hiftory, De Jure, and the 
Detection. But, to whatever caufe it was owing ; 

whether he found, in the veteran ftrenoth of Rud- 
pr ftouter refiftance, than his confidence had 
expected; whether his countrymen contemned his 
fign, and defpifed his coarfenefs; whether cap- 
cite efs could find few readers, and impertinence 
fewer purchafers; it cannot now be known cer- 
tain it is, however, that his obftinacy did not 
openly execute his threats; though his malevo- 
lence may have privately wounded the character, 
at which his envy fickened, and his cowardice 
trembled 


cp 
W. 
il 


Ruddiman, in the mean time, relieved the 
wearinefs of conteft, by the amufements of lite- 
rature, New books, ‘and unpublifhed manu- 
{cripts, were fometimes recited to him. When 
a tranflation of the celebrated fpeech of Ajax to 
the Grecian chiefs, in Ovid, was read to him, in 

x the 
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the vulgar dialect of Buchan, he declared it 
the beft, that had ever-been made. It was im- 
mediately printed by his defire. (4) This tranf- 
Jation, which was thus approved by the judg- 
ment, or the complacency, of Ruddiman, was 
made by Robert Forbes, a learned hofier of 
London, but a native of Buchan, who had a hap- 
py knack at verfification, in the idiom of his 
country. (z) . He had a brother, who was the 
{choolmafter of Foveran, in Aberdeenfhire, and 
who is faid. to have been; in Juo officio nemini fe- 
cundus. 

Ruddiman, we may remember, was left in the 
field of controverfy, without an antagonift, in 
1754, but; not without offence. The decifion, 
which the reviewers had pronounced oh Man’s 
Cenfure, gave our grammarian jealous apprehen- 


fons for his fcholarfhip: He found fome relief; 


(4) It was printed at Edinburgh in 1754, 8vo, without 
the printer’s name indeed; but it was undoubtedly printed 
by Ruddiman’s nephew, Walter Ruddiman; who fupplied 
the gloffary; which may be ufeful to the lovers of ancient 
poetry, and helpful to the readers of Scottifh hiftory, in the 
dialect of other times. 

(2) In a flop bill, Forbes told the place of his refidence; 
in the following manner: 

& I likewife tell you by this bill, 
« That I do live upo’ Tower-hill, 
& Hard by the houfe o’ Robie Mill, 
« Jut i’: the nuik, 
* Ye canna’ mift when ’ere you will, 
s The fign’s a buik.” 
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260 THE LTE EOF (CB. 16745 
by fending them, in March 1755, his Aunticrifis 
with an epiftle, explaining ‘his juft pretenfions, and 
requefting their fair report. The reviewers foftened 
the terms, rather than retracted the matter, of 
their judgment. From the chair, they declared, 
that Adan bad poured out feurrility fufficient to over- 
lay an oyfter-wench, but, upon the whole, he feemed 
to have the advantage, in feveral things; (k) al- 
lowing, however, to Ruddiman, more modefty, 
more learning, and moré politenefs. Yet, our 
{choliaft, who knew little of the artifice of pro- 
feffed criticifm, did not fee the equity of this de- 
cifion. He did not underftand the ‘policy of 
leaving the critics to flutter in their own import- 
ance, to prefume upon their anonymous invifibi- 
lity, and to decide from their oracular tribunal. 
And, he publifhed, therefore, in January 1756, 
Audi Alteram Partem; or a further Vindication of 
Mr.. Thomas Ruddiman’s edition of the great 
Buchanan’s Works. (/) 
Our grammarian feemed to gather ftrength 
from his years. His further Vindication (m) is a 
more 
(A) That is, in zwenty things, out of more than four hun- 
dred and fixty-nine things. 
(/) This is an 8vo. pamphlet of 62 pages, which was 
printed at Edinburgh. in 1756, by T. and W. Ruddimans. 
(m) Mr. Prefton, who is known by his treatife on Free 
Mafonry, informed me, that being Mr. Ruddiman’s ama- 
nuenfis, at the period of his deceafe, and for fome time be- 
fore, he wrote the Zudi Alrcram Parten from Ruddiman’s 
dictation, 
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more impreffive treatife, than his Anticrifis. Tr 
did not, however, goad James Man into a reply, 
nor urge the reviewers into altercation. Ruddi- 
man probably allayed his own irritation, by giv- 
ing vent to his griefs; and promoted his own 
quiet, y clofing accounts with his antagonitts, at the 
advanced age of ejghty-two. 

But, the Zudi Alteram Partem of Ruddiman is 
chiefly valuable, at prefent, for his critical re- 
marks on Burman’s philological notes upon the 
works of Buchanan, which, having been originally 
written on the margin of his copy, are now no 
where elfe to be found. Not content with the 
general title, which Ruddiman had given to the 
works of Buchanan, Buchanani Opera Omnia, Bur- 
man added, with pleonattic falfehood, hifforica, 
chronologica, juridica, politica, Jatyrica, et poetica, 
The: Chronological Table, which was ufefully pre- 
fixed to Buchanan’s hiftory, was not, however, 
the production of Buchanan, but the property of 
Ruddiman; which Burman, therefore, endeavour- 
ed to transfer to another. Buchanan never wrote 
any thing on jurifprudence. His De jure Regni, 
as Ruddiman allows, may be claffed among his 
party-pamphlets ; but, as it treats, neither of the 
law of Scotland; nor of any other law, it can 
icarcely be regarded as a juridical treatife, Of 


dictation, who fat in his arm-chair with his hands acrofs, 
and fometimes looked a little at the manufcript; as he was 
not quite blind, 
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262 THE LIFE OF [B. 16746 
the fatyrica of Buchanan, Ruddiman knew no- 
thing: for, his writings againft Mary, Queen of 
Scots, are no more to be called /atires, than Ci- 
cero’s orations againft Verres: Buchanan’s Fran- 
cifeanus, and his fatire in Carolum Lotharingum 
Cardinalem, are indeed fatires; but they fall more 
properly under his Opera Poetic¢a; otherwife, con= 
tinues Ruddiman, his books De Sphera might be 
ftiled Opera Aftronomica, and his Fepbthes, and Bap- 
tiftes, Opera Tragica. 

From thefe animadverfions on the pleonaftic 
title-page of Burman, Ruddiman proceeded to 
ftate modeftly, but decifively, his objections to 
his philological notes. And, by an ¢xamination 
of paflages, he fhows clearly, wherein Burman 
had mifunderftood Buchanan; wherein he had 
wronged Buchanan’s editor; wherein the editor 
was more likely to be right than the critic, 
From this inveftigation, it was proved, even to 
the conviction of Man, that Burman, with all his 
eritical fkill, was not quite free from blunders, 
It indeed did not require fuch ftri€tnefs of in- 
quiry, to fatisfy the learned world, that editors, 
and critics, ought to profefs more of charity, than 
contempt, for each other. 

After fuch minute examinations, and mutual 
cenfures, James Man probably found himfelf 
better qualified to give his projected edition of 
Buchanan’s Hiftory, which he lived not to pub- 

lih. Having exifted, for almoft twenty years, 

at 
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J 
at Aberdeen, in a {tate of more buftle, than no- 
tice, he ceafed to vex himfeif, or the world, in 
October 1761. In private life, he was, however, 
decent in his manners, and inoffenfive in his in- 
tercourle. Whatever his annual income may 
have been, he fpent little. And, by the attentive 
parfimony of many years, he had faved about one 
hundred and fifty-five pounds; of which he be- 
queathed fixty pounds to his relations; and fet- 
tled ninety-five pounds on the poor’s hofpital, 
of which he had fo long been the mafter, to be 
applied in giving apprentice-fees, with fuch boys, 
as fhould be educated in that ufeful feminary. 
This legacy has accumulated, by prudent ma- 
nagement, to two hundred pounds, and now 
yields an annual-income of ten pounds, which en- 
ables the directors of the hofpital to pay ten fhil- 
lings a year to each boy, during his appren- 
ticefhip. 

While James Man lived under the fhelter of 
this hofpital, he appears not to have been idle. 
He delighted to read /ocal hiftory, which upplied 
him with minute facts, for his intended publica- 
tions. He made collections for an edition of 
Doétor Arthur Johnfton’s Poems, which ftill 
remain in the hands of profeffor Thomas Gordon 
of Aberdeen. The Afembly of the Kirk encou- 
raged him to write The Hiffory of the Church of 
Scotland, a tafk, which though he never perform- 
ed, he feems to have been fufficiently qualified 
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264 THE LIFE OF [B. 1674. 
to execute, by his learning, and diligence; and 
above all, by his zeal of Prefbytery, and ardour of 
Whigegifm. With thofe accomplifhments, and 
aids, Man fent, at length, his edition of Bu- 
chanan’s Hiftory to the printer, (a) which was 
corrected, in fome of the laft fheets, as they came 
from the prefs, by profeffor Gerrard, who has 
fince been admired for his Tafe, and refpected for 
his Sermons. 

When Man’s long-expected edition came out, 
in 1762, the eye of difcernment perceived its in- 
judicioufnefs, though the finger of criticifm did 
not point out its follies. He prefixed the life of 
Buchanan, which he fuppofed to be written by 
the hiitorian himfelf, but without the ufeful com- 
mentaries of Sibbald, or the able annotations of 
Ruddiman. One note of Sibbald he did, indeed, 
fubjoin to the encomiaftic verfes; telling that 
Buchanan’s fkull had been preferved in the col- 
lege library, at Edinburgh; and that it was very 
round, and very thin. | 

Man followed the example of Burman, in pre- 
fixing to the hiftory Ruddiman’s Tabula Regum 
Scottie Chronologica, without the previous confent 
of the owner, for this appropriation of his goods. 
To his Chronology he did, indeed, add the accef- 

_{) This edition was printed at Aberdeen, in 1762, by 
James Chalmers, in an o€tavo fize. It has a copious index. 
And there is with great propriety, no doubt, added to the 


whole, Buchanan’s Dialogue de Jure Regni apud Scotos, which 
js fo illuftrative of the ancient law of Scotland ! 


fion 
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2 
fion of George II. and George III. which, in 
1715, Ruddiman could not include. He copied 
with blundering flavifhnefs, Ruddiman’s errors ; 
and, with me tbenfibls inattention, he added his 
own. (o) 

Man avowedly adopted the text of the moft 
ancient edition of Arbuthnot, without regarding 
the emendations of Ruddiman. The firt aN 
tence he printed in the following manner: $‘ Cum 
£ res geftas majorum noftrorum a fabularum Sa 
** nitate liberare, et ab oblivionis injuria vendicare 
« ftatuifflem.” | Vendicare Man copied from Ar- 
buthnot. Ruddiman, with lef fervility, and 
more, judgment, printed vindicare. The defion 
of Buchanan fufficiently evinces, that he mutt 
have written vindicare, as Ruddiman fuppofed, 
and not vendicare, a word of doubtful Latinity, 


and of obfolete ufe. (2 ) 


(2) Both the editors date the elevation of Edgar to the 
throne of his father, in 1098, inftead of 1097. Man dates 


the acceflion of William, in 1163, in place of 1165. Neither 


of the editors include the Maid of Norway among the Kings 
of Scotland ; though Ruddiman does, indeed, mention her on 
another occafion, as one of the fovereigns of Scotland. They 
both err, as to the true commencement of the reign of John 
Baliol, which ought to have been in 1292, inftead of 1294. 
And they equally miftake as to the acceffion of James J. 
which ought to have been dated 1405, inftead of 1406. 


(p) Vindico, non endico, fays Cellarius, in his Ortho- 
graphia Latina. And, fee vhe authority of Prifcian added to 
the judgment of Cellarius, in Putfchius, p. 1208. But what 
is Man to Prifcian, or Prifcian to Man ! 
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Man added variozs FCAAINGS, and iubjoined EX- 


> 


planatory notes, that he had collected from rare 
manufcripts; yet, he does not, like Ruddiman, 
3 {£ are } -d h f= y x rr ad >%7 
inform us, whence he had them, or where they 


may be feen, 

His notes, which are very fuperfi 
ccited, and very ignorant, are chi cfly written in 
Englifh. With true fuperficiality, he explained 


the veterans of the Roman armies to have been 


icial, very con- 


old beaten foldiers. ( q) Wih genuine prejudice, 
he infifted, in AERE fition to Ruddiman, that the 
acceflion of the Scottifh Kings commenced from 
their coronation, and not from the day of the prior 
demife. wW ithout any love of truth, without any 
regard to law, without any apprehenfion of con- 
fequences, this wretched {cribbler has his politi- 
cal follies always uppermoft in his mind. But, 
his ienorance was fill greater than his prejudice. 
He very gravely inftru@ted (7) the Scottith - 
Antiquaries, that the VALLUM SEVERI beginnetb 
gt the Firth of Forth, ar nd go etb weft to the Firth of 
Chde. He had borrowed this abfurd note from 
his mafter Buchanan, who was as little acquainted 
with the antiquities of Scotland as himfelfé The 
ignorance of Buchanan admits of fome extenua- 
tion; becaufe few records of ftone had, when he 
wrote, been dug from the Vallum ANTONIN, 


te 


t 
(r) P. 108,note 1. 


even 
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even if his genius could have ftooped to read in- 
{criptions. (s) But, for Man to write thus, of 
the wall of Severus, fubfequent to the elaborate 
note of Ruddiman, which quotes the infcrip- 
tions, (¢ ) and fubfequent to the publication of 
Gordons Itinerarium Septentrionale, (u) which 
had giyen engravings of the ftones, was indeed 
unpardonable. Perhaps Man thought, as Mr. 
George Wallace, a moft learned lawyer of 
Edinburgh, has fince taught his countrymen, that 
ş the fceptical doubts of Buchanan are entitled to more 
confideration, than pofitive affertions, made after la- 
borious refearches by any fhallow antiquary. (x) 
But, of James Man, his fuperficiality, his preju- 
dices, and his ignorance, enough ! 


(s) The judgment of Camden led him to read inicrip- 
tions, which he confidered as the bef evidence of hiftoric 
truth: And, from infcriptions, Camden knew the true {cite 


of the wall of Antoninus. 


(+) Buch. Op. Om. vol. 1. p. 413, which refers to the 
text, p- g: D. 3. 


(u) It was publifhed at London, 1726. See p. 50-64, 
and the plates 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. for demonftrations, that the 
Roman wall, between the Forth and Clyde, was conftru@ted 
by the Roman legions, during the reign of ANTONINUS. 

(x) Ancient Peerages, edit. 1785. p. 4503; where Mr. 
Wallace talks in mercantile phrafe, but with /cepiical doubts, 
« that Earls were firt imported into Scotland by Malcolm 
« Canmore.” It were eafy to fhow, that a writer may be a 
frallow: antiquary, while he dogmatizes, as a moft profound 
Jurit 


The 
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The time had meantime arrived, when Rud- 
man was to turn from the contefts, and amufe- 
ments of literature, to more ferious objects. 
With his ufual prudence, he had made a tefta- 
mentary difpofition of his property, on the 17th 
of May 1746, Various changes, which had fuc- 
ceflively occurred, induced him to make a new 
fettlement of his affairs, on the 22d of March 
3756. He now made a difpofition and a ignation. 
of his whole eftate. Of this djpofition John Gor- 
don, an advocate, James Wright, and Thomas 
Bofwell, writers, and Walter Ruddiman, his bro- 
ther, had the honour to be the overfeers. And, 
this afignation of the property of Ruddiman 
was made in tru/f, for the following ufes: For the 
payment of his juft debts, and his widow's 
yointure: for the behoof of his only daughter, 
during her life: and, after her deceafe, for the 
general benefit of her children, in equal portions, 
to thofe, who were born, and to thofe who might 
be born. (y) Such was the fettlement of Rud- 
(y) The deed of fettlement.—Ruddiman, alas! who had 
written for fuch a length of years, with fo great facility and 
neatnefs, was. now obliged za zouch the pen, as it was held by 
William Rolland, and William Henry, who were co-notaries, 
The witnefles of Ruddiman’s fienature were George Tod, the 
writer of the deed; Alexander Brown, Student of Divinity, 
who is at prefent, the keeper of the Advocates Library ; 
George Scot, an apprentice to Walter Ruddiman; and John 
Richardfon, another apprentice of Walter Ruddiman, who 
has fince diftinguifhed himfelf by his Perfian Diionary, and 

other learned works. 
diman? 
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diman! And, fuch a fettlement, every wife ma 
will make, before that period app Miata when 


fruition can no longer pleafe, and hope wik 5 for- 
ward to higher joys. 

Ruddiman died at Edinburgh, on Wednefday. 
the roth of January 1757, when he had adva 


nc 
into the eighty-third year of his age. (z) He 
na a A ` 


had lived for feven years under the affiiction of 


bodily difeafes, of various kinds; but his mental 
powers remained unfhaken tothe end. He had 
been long afflicted by the ftraneury; he had been 
oats upified by deafnefs ; and at the fame 
time, that the fight of one of his eyes was loft, the 
vision of the other was almoft extinguifhed: But, 
the preffure of his infirmities opiy gave ardour to 
his piety, and the debilities of age only Invi- 
gorated the fteadinefs of his faith, He was 
buried in the cemetery of the Grey-friars 
church, but without the affechonate tribute of a 
tomb-ftone, which, indeed, had merely preferwed 
his memory for a day; as it has long been for- 
gotten, that Buchanan had once a fione, in the 


(x) Scots Mag. 1757, p. 54, where there is a fhort ac- 
count of him, and of his writings. There was inferted ia 
the Caledonian Mercury, dated the 27th of January, 1757» 
a brief, but affectionate, charafter of Ruddiman, by the Rev. 
William Harper, fenior, one of the minifters of the epi{copal 
church at Edinburgh, 
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fame cemetery, which inquiry can no longer 
find. (a) 

During feveral years, Scotland has, indeed, 
been led to expect, that a cenotaph would. be 
erected, at Laurence Kirk, by Lord Gardenftone, 
not fo much to perpetuate Ruddiman’s name, as 
to do honour to his learning, and to exalt his 
worth. (4) In May 1790, Lord Gardenftone de- 
clared, (c) “that he ftill intended to erect.a 
“ proper Hranie in his village, to. the. me- 
“© mory of the late learned, and worthy, Mr. 


I caufed a fearch vigy to be made for the through- 
ne oF Buchanan, which having funk, under the ground, was 
a: in 1701, by the magiftrates of Edinburgh -but the 
Jione of Buchanan has again funk under the accumulated duft 
of meaner men. His paraphrafe of the Pfalmis will preferve 


his memory ; but, Azs pilar will not! 


awre 


(2) “ We ftopped at Lawrence Kirk” [on'the 21f of Au- 
gut 1773] fays Mr. Bofwell, « where our great gramma- 
« rian Ruddiman was once fchoolmafter. We fepoittimy 
«© remembered that excellent man, and eminent fcholar, -by 
< whofe labours a knowledge of the Latin language will 
« be preferved in Scotland, Sf it fhall be preferved at all. 
«< Lord Gardenftone, one of our judges, collected money to 
« raife a monument to him at this place, which I hope will 
« be well executed. I know my father [Lord Achin- 
« leck] gave five guineas towards it.” [Tour to the He- 
brides, with Do&or Johnfon, p. 74. ] 


dat 
Gite 


(c) In his letter, dated the 28th of May, 1790, to Mr. 
Charles Steuart, the writer to the fignet, which is in my 
hands. 

« Thomas 
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Thomas Ruddiman.” Yet, was there pub- 
lifhed, at Edinburgh, in 1792, a volume of Mij- 


p ey 


cellanies, (d) under Lord Gardenftone’s name; 


containing an avowed attack on the memory, and 


mean detractions from the fame, of Ruc ddiman. 
Cenotaph our “ great grammari 
none. But, his philelveical ‘ei 
municate “ eternal blazon’? to his name, after 
the fall of ftructures Ka marble, or pillars of brafs 
had they been erected, by other hands than his 
own: — 

Pot obitum benefata manent, eternaque virtus 

Noh metuit Stygiis ne rapiatur tur aquis. 


Of fuch a perfon as Ruddiman, the curious 
reader naturally defires to know various particu- 
lars, which could not be comprefied into the 
narrative of his life. It is to be lamented that, of 
fuch a man, had not been. “ writ in remem- 
e brance,” more minute informa tion, than en- 
quiry could Santee or diligence can relate. Yet, 
muft we ever recollect that,— 

< The truth hath certain bounds, but fal/bood none.’ 

Ruddiman died in eafy cireumftances, though 
his property, which did not confift of money in 
the public funds, feems not to have much in- 
creafed, after the vigilance of his attention had 


ay 


(d) Mifcellanies, in Profe and Verfe, &c. by the Hon. 
Lord Gardenftone. Edinburgh, printed by J. Robertfon, 
Southbridge Street, 17 792, vo, 

been 
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been obftructed by the infirmitiesof age: At the 
‘epoch of his deceafe, he was probably worth, in 
« worldly goods,” about three thoufand pounds, 
fterling, exclufive of the Caledonian Mercury, and 
his other printing bufinefs. (e) He appears to 
have been an original member of The Britifh 
Linen Company, which was firft eftablifhed, at 
Edinburgh, in 1746; and having a fhare of three 
hundred pounds, he had, of confequence, a vote 
in choofing the governor, deputy-governor, and 
the directors. Confidering the time, and place, 
in which he lived, his wealth muft be deemed. 
confiderable, to have been acquired by his dili- 
gence, and amaffed by his ceconomy. 

The widow of Ruddiman lived till the 13th of 
October 1769. She is defcribed to me by the 
Reverend Robert Walker, who had often feen 
her, “ as a woman of a fine afpect, elegant man- 
<< ners, and amiable difpofition.’”” His brother, 
Walter Ruddiman, who had been fo many years 
his partner, died on the 23d of Auguft 1770, at 
the age of eighty-three, being then the oldeft 
mafter-printer, in Scotland. (f) His only daugh- 

ter 


(e) MS. inventory of his effets, 1736-50. See a lift of 
the books, which were printed by Thomas Ruddimap, <n the 
ÅPPENDIX, Na. 8. 


(£) Scots Mag. 1770, p. 458. In the fame volume, 
P- 441, there is a copy of verfes, in memory of Walter Ruddi- 
man, by W.O. [Walter Ofwald], who had been his appren- 


tice, 
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ter Alifon, who, as we have feen, married James 
Steuart, in 1747, is ftill alive, after bringing her 
hufband many children. Thomas Ruddiman 
Steuart, her eldeft fon, is a phyfician at Sheffield; 
in Yorkfhire, and has many of the talents, and 
much of the worth, of his grandfather. Her fe- 
cond fon, Charles, is a writer to the fignet, at 
Edinburgh, a profeffion, which he executes with 
Ruddiman’s diligence, and modefty. Her third 
fon, William, went, when a youth, into the mili- 
tary fervice, of the Eaft-India Company; and, 
acquiring the Eaftern languages, became a corre- 
fpondent of Sir William Jones, and is now af- 
fiftant-refident at Hydrabad, and poflefies both 
integrity and addrefs, which qualify him to ne- 
gociate with Scindia: She has alfo four daugh- 
ters, Anne, Cecilia, Frances, and Mary, who, 
with all the attractions of women, are {till un- 
married. Such are Ruddiman’s grand-children, 
who are deftined to continue his race. 

Our grammarian was of a middle ftature, and 
a thin habit, but of a framie fo compact, as to 
have carried him on beyond the period; which is 
ufually affigned to man. His gait, till the lateft 
period of his life, was upright, and active. His 


tice, and journeyman. He is defcribed, by a grateful, rae 
ther than poetic, pen, as, 


“ Of unaffected manners, focial; kind ; 
* The gentleft matter, father, hufband, friend.” 
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eyebrows were arched and bufhy: And, hts eyes 
were originally fo piercing, that it required fteady 
impudence to withftand their fixed look, or 
fudden elance. 

His drefs of ceremony is defcribed to me as 
follows, by the Reverend David Love, who faw 
Ruddiman, in. Auguft 1747, at the examination 
of his father’s fchool, fitting between George 
Logan, who was a little, neat, man, and profeffor 
Mackie, who was tall, and thin: He had on a 
grizzle wig, which was much curled, and but 
flichtly fprinkled with powder. His coat was 
of cloth and of a mixed orange colour; his waift- 
coat, like the waiftcoat of Johnfon, when he at- 
tended his Irene, was of fcarlet cloth, and de- 
corated with broad gold lace. His fhirt was 
ornamented with very deep ruffles. 

He was a man of fuch uncommon temperance, 
that in the courfe of fo long a life he never was 
once intoxicated with liquor. He loved indeed 
a chearful elafs: but, when he was wound up by 
the enjoyment of friendly fociety to his accuf-. 
tomed exhilaration, he would then refrain from 
drink; fayine, that the liquor would not go down. | 

He appears, indeed, to have never had any 
great affection for thofe convivial meetings, called. 
clubs. His induftry, at no period of his life, al- 
lowed him to look for refuge in the reforts of 
idlenefs. He tells us himfelf, “ That he never 
was concerned in any club but two: the one, 


which 
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which was fet up many years before he wás en- 
gaged in it, and confifted of gentlemen of con- 
fiderable rank, füch as Sir Thomas Moncrief, and 
Sir William Scott, of do¢tors of phyfic; and of 
epifcopal minifters: the other was fet up by 
{choolmafters, who were joined by perfons of 
greater confequence, for improving themfelves 
in ufeful learning, without meddling with church, 
or ftate.” (¢) 

Of the powers of his converfation, I have heard 
ittle. He did not affect the character of a Wit; 
much lefs the buffoonery of a droll. On quetftions 
of literature, much regard was paid to his opi- 
nion. Had he been lefs modeft, he could have 
been fatirical. Inquiring once of the Reverend 
Robert Walker, who was then his amanuenfis; 
what claffés he had been attending at the college 
of Edinburgh; and being told, that he had that 
morning heard a lecture on Liberty and Neceffity, 
Ruddiman faid, “ Well: does your profeffor 
“ make us free agents, or not?” ‘To which Mr: 
Walker anfwered, t He gives us arguments on 
t: both fides, and leaves us to judge.” « Very 
“ well,” rejoined Ruddiman ; “ The fool has faid 
“ in bis heart there is no God; and the profeiior 
“will not tell you, whether the fool be right or 
“ wrong.” ‘The profeffor, who aĝed thus, was 
Cleghorn, a fuppofed deift, who had been chofen, 


(g) A MS. note on Furius, dated the 16th of May 1755. 
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in oppofition to Hume, the philofopher, who was 
deemed a jacobite. The electors preferred Cleg- 
horn to Hume ; fagely confidering that, as 
Scotland furnifhed no other choice, a deit might 
probably become a Chriftian, buta Jacobite could 
not pofibly become a Whig. 

Ruddiman was frugal of his time, and mo- 
derate, both in his pleafures and amufements. 
His day was ufually employed in. the following 
manner. He rofe early, and devoted the morn- 
ing toftudy. During the fitting of the Court of 
Seffion, he ufed to attend the Advocates Library 
from ten o’clock till three. He commonly re- 
tired from dinner at four, except when it was 
neceflary to fhow refpec to friends. His even- 
ings were generally fpent in converfation with 
the learned. During the decline of his age, when 
an amanuenfis became requifite, his day was 
{pent fomewhat differently. His firft act.of the 
morning was to kneel down, while his amanuenfis 
read prayers. He lived chiefly in his library. 
A bafin of tea was brought him for his breakfatt ; 
he dined about two o’clock; and tea was again 
fent in to him a little after four. His amanuenfis 
generally read to him {even hours a day, Sunday 
alone excepted, which, in the prefence of his fa- 
mily, and with the help of the Reverend Mr. 
Harper, was dedicated to the fervice of God. 

From nature, our grammarian had certainly 
uncommon endowments, both of memory and 


judg- 
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judgment, which do not always go together. He 
could remember the number of lines, which had 
been prefcribed for his tafks at fchool. Ovid 
was his favourite; and of this poet he could re- 
peat fixty lines, without miftaking a word. He 
had a practice, to which he was much indebted, 
he faid, for his knowledge of Latin, of commit- 
ing to memory, for occafional ufe, any paflage in 
profe authors, that was remarkable for excellence, 
either in thought, or expreffion. He ufed to 
enter in a common-place-book any uncommon 
hint, or unformed thought, which might be im- 
proved to advantage, as neceffity required, or 
occafion offered. 

The works of Ruddiman, for which he had 
made fuch previous preparation, fhew him to 
have been a confummate mafter of the Latin 
language. (>) He was acquainted with Greek. 

But 


(4) On this fubje&, Mr. Profeffor Thomas Gordon of 
the King’s College, Aberdeen, wrote me, the 15th of May 
1791, as follows : «From Mr. Ruddiman’s Vindication of Bu- 
“ chanan’s Pfalms againit Mr. Auditor Benfon, youwill find not 
« only his perfect knowledge of the Latin claffic authors, in 
“ matters of profody, and grammatical lore, in general, but 
s¢ that he beats the auditor out of fight, in tafte, and percep- 
“ tion of their elegancies. - In my acquaintance with Eng- 
« lifh gentlemen, or our countrymen, who had had an Englif 
« education, I found that, when they read the Latin poets, 
« they paid attention only to the punétuation, not making 
s“ any mora of pronunciation, at the end of a line, and much 
s le{s paying any attention to the penthemimers, and other 
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But he pretended to know nothing of Hebrew, 
any more than Buchanan, who, when he under- 
took to paraphrafe the Pfalms, ought to have 
underftood the original language, in which they 
had been written. Kuddiman was acquainted 
with feveral modern tongues, though which par- 
ticularly, or to what extent, cannot now bé afcer- 
tained, He wrote the Latin with correctnefs, 
no doubt, but certainly without the claffic happi- 
nefs of Buchanan. Ruddiman’s Englifh has 
rugeednefs, without ftrenoth, and inelegance, 
without precifion. But, what he plainly wanted 
in manner, he amply fupplied in matter. His 
writings, whether they were compoied in his 
early youth, or during his old age, are inftructive, 
as might reafonably be expected from his intel- 
lect, his erudition, and his diligence. When he 
was drawn into controverfy he`is often fevere, 
but he is never fcurrilous, though few polemics 
ever had greater provocation. It may gratify 
the reader to fee the following lift of Ruddi- 
man’s Works, to which is prefixed the year of 
his age, when he executed each; and to which 
« cefura; fothat, in their mouths, there was no diftinction 
« between reading a paflage of Virgil, and an oratorical 
<< paffage in Cicero’s Orations.. Out of my admiration of 
« their fuperior knowledge in Latinity, I was, at a time, 
« led away with this, till I was inftruéted by Mr. Ruddi- 
« man, and afterwards read bis Vindication, where this mat- 


& ter is treated of ina mafterly manner. As far as I know, 
« no other writer has faid a fingle word on that fubject.” 


is 
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is fubjoined the date, when each book was fi- 


nifhed: 
The Year of The Date when each 
his own Age. was finifhed. 


20. Rhetorice Compendium, incerto 1694. 
Auétore, à T. Ruddimanno 
tum juvene, admodum aliqui- 
bus locis interpolatum. MS. 
8vo. not publifhed. 

28. Excerptions out of feveral au- 1702. 
thors. MS. ato. not publifhed. 

33. Volufenus. De Animitranquili- 1707. 
tate, Dialogus; cum prefatione 
Ruddimanni. Edin. 8vo. 

35. Johnftonus. Cantici Solomonis 1709. 
paraphrafis Poetica; cum notis 
Ruddimanni. Edin. 8vo, 

36. Gawin Douglas’s Virgil. The 1710. 
Gloffary, with other prefixes, 
by Ruddiman. Edin. folio. 

39. Forreft’s Vocabulary, Latin,and 1713. 
Enelifh, improved by Ruddi- 
diman. Edin. 8vo, 

40. The Rudiments of the Latin 1714. 
Tongue. Edin. 8vo. 

Grammatical Exercifes; or 
‘Turner’s Praxis, adapted to the 
Rudiments, by Ruddiman. 

Edin. 12mo. 
41, Buchanani Opera Omnia; cum 1715. 
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The Year of The Date when each 
his own Age. t was finifhed. 
notis Ruddimanni, 2 vols. 
Edin. folio. 

48, Epiftole Jacobi 4‘, &c. of 1722. 
which Ruddiman was the edi- 
tor, 1 vol. Edin. 8vo, 

50. Epiftole Jacobi 4', &c. vol. 2, 1724. 
Edin. 8vo. 

49. Ovidii Decerpta ex Metamor- 1723. 
phofcon; libris notis Anglicis, 
Willimottii et Ruddimanni. 

Edin. 12mo. 

$1. Grammatice Latin Inftitutiones, 1725, 
&c. Pars Prima. Edin. 8vo. 

57. Pars Secunda. Edin. 8vo- 1731. 

53. Selecta Poemata Archibaldi Pit- 1727. 
carnii. The preface by Ruddi- 
man. Edin. 8vo. l 

59. A Differtation upon the Way of 1733. 

| teaching the Latin Language, 
&c. with remarks on John 
Clarke 

63. Buchanan’s Pfalms; with notes 1737. 
by Profeffor Robert Hunter, 
T. Ruddiman, and John Love. 

65. Diplomata & Numifmata Sco- 1739. 
tia... “The; preface soan a 
Ruddiman. Edin. folio. 

66, Critical Remarks on Burman’s 1740. 


Notes 
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The Year of The Date when each 
was finifhed. 


Notes on Ovid’s Works. MS. 
folio, pp. 87, not publifhed. 

68. Scott’s Sermon on Pfalm xi. 7. 1742. 
The preface by Ruddiman. 

59-68. The Catalogue of the Advo- 1733 
| cates Library, begun in 1733, 1742, 
and printed, except the laft 
DAC FPA le $e 

71. A Vindication of Buchanan’s Pa- 1745. 
raphrafe of the Pfalms. Edin. 
8Vvo. 

71. Noteson Burman’s Lucan. MS. 1745. 
folio, pp. 40, not publifhed. 

73. An Anfwer to Logan’slate Trea- 1747, 
tile on Government. Edin. 

Svo. 

74. A Differtation, concerning the 1748, 
Competition for the Crown of 
Scotland, between Robert 
Bruce and John Baliol. Edin, 

Svo. 

75. Animadverfions on a late Pam- 1749. 
phlet, intitled, A Vindication 
of Geo. Buchanan, &c. Edin. 

8 VO. 

77, Titi Livii Opera, Edin. 4 vols. 1751. 
y2mo, Ruddiman was the edi- 
tor. 3 


his own Ages 


78. A 
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The Year of The Date wheneach 
his own Age. was finifhed. 


78. A Letter to Mr. John Garden, 1752. 
as to the manner, in which the 
Romans pronounced their own 


A 


TAAT \ 
ian Cues Cx Ms. 4to. pp: 25. 


$o, Anticrifis; or a Difcuffion ofa 1754, 
fcurrilous and malicious Libel, 
publifhed by one James Man 
of Aberdeen. Edin. 8vo. 

82. Audi Alteram Partem, &c. 1756, 
Edin. 8yo, 


Ruddiman, as he delighted in ftudy, collected, 
at a great expence, a library, from which, hav- 
ing’ derived many of the advantages, and. plea- 
fures, of life, he hoped for pofthumous fame, 
As a collector of books he began early, and 
continued late. When he made an inventory of 
his effets, on the 13th of October 1746, he va- 
lued his -library, to which many volumes had 
been recently added, at three hundred. pounds, 
though it had coft him five hundred, When he 

made a fimilar eftimate of his property, on the 
isth of May 1750, he a eS his library at 
four hundred ap as it had been-much en- 
larged, fince 174 The Bibliotheta Ruddiman- 
niane was Ahe a a felection of the moft valuable 
editions, than a collection of rare claffics, either of 
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the original works, or of early tranflations of them, 
which are the only claffics, during the infancy 


of 
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of literature. Ruddiman made a catalogue of 
his books with his own hand, which fhows his 
judgment, as to the proper claffes, in which fuch 
a library ought to be arranged. This catalogue 
was printed, after his deceafe, (2) under the fol- 
lowing title, and comprehended the fubjoined 
arrangement. 


BistrornHecA Romana, five, Catalogus 
Auttorum, tam eorum qui verè Romani, 
aliàs Clafici appellantur, quam plerorum- 
gue illorum qui literas Romanas reftitue- 
runt, vel quoquo modo lis excolendis 
promovendifque operam impenderunt: 
Quorum fere onmium Optimas accurati- 
fimafque Editiones, ingenti tum fumptu, 
tum induftriâ, collegit, et in ordinem di- 
gelit THomass RUDDIMANNUS, A.M. In- 
clyti, quod in Scotia eft, Furi/confultorum 
Collegii, per quinquaginta pene Annos, 
Bibliothecarius. 

Librorum in hac Bibliotheca contentorum feries 
et difpofitio. 
CLASSIS GE 

1. Scriptores Latini, qui Claffici appellantur, fe- 

(i) It was printed at Edinburgh, by Walter Ruddiman 
and Co. 8vo, pp. 112, 1757- In the MS. catalogue I ob- 
ferve the following note, on the edition of Horace, Lutet. 
1553. 4to. “ This given to Dr. James Douglas of London, 
« who made it his bufinefs to collect all the editions of Ho~ 
«race. I gave him other two, which he had not.” Seve- 
ral other books are marked, given away. Ruddiman, then, 


may be confidered as a generous collector of books. 
| cundum 
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cundum temporum quibus claruerunt fe- 
riem difpofiti. 

Fragmenta veterum Scriptorum Latiàorum. 

Vetera quædam Poemata Latina, de quo- 
rum Auctoribus, vel ætate, qua vixerint, 
inter eruditos haud convenit, vel denique, 
que minoris pretii habentur. | 

Scriptores quidam antiqui, quorum ætas ig- 
norantur, vel qui ad fuperiores Claffes 
minus commode reduci poflunt. 

De Jure civili, five Romano, libri. 


CLASS! SEHE 


Patres Ecclefiaftici, aliique auctores Chriftiani 
vetuftiores, qui Latiné fcripferunt: ferva- 
to quo quifgue claruerit temporis ordine. 

Poete Latini Chriftiani, qui ante Seculum 
15. claruerunt, fecundum temporum, qui- 
bus vixerunt, feriem difpofiti. 


CLAS $78 str. 


Grammatici, aliique auctores veteres, qui de 
Latina lingua fcripferunt. 

Grammatici Latini recentiores, alphabetico 
ordine digefti. 


CRASS TS tue 
Poetæ Latini recentiores. 
De Poefi et Poctis in genere fcriptores. 


CLASSIS 
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i. Oratores Latini recentioris ztatis. 
2. De Rhetorica fcriptores Latini recentiores. 


CIT A SS SEN LS 
Epiftolographi, feu epiftolarum Latinarum re- 
centioris æv1, {criptores. 


og aa he aE ag TIE 
Philologi, literatores, critici, aliique id genus 
eloquentiz Romanz inftauratores, promotores et 
excultores. 


Crass rs’ AVIT: 
Lexicographi, aliique dictionariorum, glofa- 
riorum, yocabulariorum, et cujufcunque gene- 
ris, five alphabeti ordine, five per locos com- 
munes digeftorum, {criptores; non Latini modo, 
fed et Grzeci, Gallici, Anglici, Germanici, &c. 
Quibus adduntur grammatici Greci. 


CRAS STSI HTX 


De puerorum recta educatione, eorumque ftu- 
diis, præfertim in lingua Latina rite ac prudenter 
dirigendis, libri. Item, Diverforum au¢ctorum 
de ftudiis in qualibet arte vel {cientia rite infti- 
tuendis, praecepta et confultationes. 


CLASSIS 
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CLASSES 

1. Bibliothecarii, et de libris in genere, ferip= 
tores. 

2. Virorum eruditione illuftrium vitæ & elogia. 

3. Scriptores aliquot mifcellanei. 

4. Auctores nonnulli, qui præcipuam nominis 
famam propter fermonis Latini eloquen- 
tiam et caflitatem fibi pepererunt. 

5. Infignium aliquot bibliothecarum catalogi. 


In each of thofe claffes, the collection was vä- 
rious, felect, and numerous. Such was the li- 
brary of Ruddiman! ‘Though he had once de- 
fioned to bequeath it to the Faculty of Advocates, 
his generofity was, in the end, overruled by his 
juftice. It remained, of courfe, in his poffeffion 
till his death; and no purchafer of the whole col- 
lection appearing, it was fold, by auction, at Edin- 

burgh, in February 1758. 
_ With all his genius, his knowledge, and his 
judement, Ruddiman was one of thofe wife, and 
virtuotis, men, who could not.bring their minds 
to approve of the Revolution, in 1688. Whether 
he thought the greatnefs of the neceffity infuffi- 
cient to juftify the extent of the meafure; or 
fuppofed, that a bad adminiftration might have 
been meliorated, by lefs violent meafures; can- 
not now be known. He plainly admitted, how- 
ever, when prefled upon the point, that an ex- 
a  traordinary 
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tragrdinary revolution may be j agror by an 
Urgent necefiity, thot igh he deck not al} low, that 
every petty clamour quak to warrant an uncom 


mon change. And he was, of j Ee as a 
politician a jacobite, though he was too wife, to 
be violent, and too virtuous, to be refrac- 
tory. (k) 

«& My principles,” Ruddiman has been heard 
to fay, “ induce me to be a quiet fubje@, and a 
“ good citizen:” ‘ Your maxims,” addreffing 
hin to his opponents, “lead you, on every 
« occafion, into the feditious con [piraci es of Ca- 
“ tiline, or into the wild profcriptions of Sylla,” 
He admitted, however, that any illegal a& mi 
be refifted, either bya greater, or a ] 
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his wife propofed to follow the patter 
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was fhewn by the friends -of government, who 
aid Ruddiman 


endeavoured to evade it: “ ddi 
nd fubmit to 


I 
to her, mildly, “ let us act juitly, 


= 


(4) In the pamphlet, entitled, Furius, it is faid, p. 18. 
s This gentleman Rep ee being bred up inthe princi- 
< ples of the nonjurant clergy in Sc AIRAN became a violent 
* champion for their caufe.’ On this paflage, our gramma- 
rian has a MS. note: “«'T, R. was never violent in any 
« caufe, far lefs in that, unlefs it be called violence, in one 


© to defend his own principles, when attacked,” 
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“ the powers that be, as we are commanded, in 
“ every thing, which does not interfere with the 
rectitude of our hearts, or the peace of our 
“ confciences.”” For aéting, in this manner, 
like a true Chriftian, and a good fubject, Rud- 
diman was infulted by Logan, the political 
preacher, as the flave of non-refiftance. 

It was perhaps Ruddiman’s reputation for ja- 
cobitifm, which induced Mr. John Pinkerton to 
publifh, in one of his books, the following charge 
of uncommon jacobitifm. ‘* Ruddiman was a 
“warm friend of royalty, and of the Houfe of 
“ Stuart, fo much fo, that he firmly believed, 
« and often repeated, in converfation, that every 
«< one of that line, who was to afcend the throne, 
« was born with a red lion impreffed on his 
« right arm.” And, Mr. Pinkerton added, in 
an authenticating note, ‘ This was told to the 
« author [Pinkerton] by the late ingenious Doc- 
“¢ tor | Gilbert] Stuart, a relation of Ruddiman’s, 
« and who had often heard Ruddiman infifting 
“ on this.” (/) ` 

I have traced this tale, through all the mazes 
of its errer, and all the fhifts of its malevolence ; 
in order to difcover, 1f Ruddiman was charge- 
able with the imputed folly, by giving way to 
{fuch weaknefs. As women are generally the 
witnefies of men’s imbecillity, I afked the wo- 


(1) See The Inquiry into the Hiftory of Scotland, which was 
publithed at London, 1789, the Introduction—p. 58-59. 
men 
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men of Ruddiman’s family, if they had ever heard 
him “ repeat in converfation” fuch a tale: but, 
they anfwered, “ Never.” I inquired of thofe per- 
fons, who for feven years had read, and written, 
for him, when he could not read, or write, for 
himfelf, if they had ever heard Ruddiman “ in- 
“ fifting on this? foolery: but, having never 
heard of Mr. Pinkerton’s book, they were fur- 
prized, that fuch a queftion fhould be afked, 
much more, that fuch ‘a charge fhould be made. 
I converfed on this fubjeét with the father of 
Doétor Gilbert Stuart, the late Profeflor George 
Stuart, who, having lived long in intimacy with 
Ruddiman, might have known his fecrets. The 
profefior faid, laughingly, “ That having been 
“ once with Mr. Ruddiman to hear a fermon 
“ of Mr. Harper, (m) the preacher faid, that az 
< ufurper is eafily known from the right heir, by 
s wanting the royal mark of a lion on his arm; that 
s walking from church, Mr. Ruddiman afked 
“« him, how he liked that part of the fermon; to 
s< which he’ anfwered, that he muft firft examine 
‘s his arm, for the infallible mark, before he 
“could tell, whether he were a baftard. This 


(m) Mr. Harper, the epifcopal minifter, was a man of too 
folid an underftanding to entertain fuch follies, and a 
preacher of toa much difcretion to teach fuch abfurdities, to 
intelligent auditors. He died at Edinburgh, in an advanced 
age, on the roth of December 1765, and was regretted by 
thofe, who admired his talents, and knew his worth. 


U « anfwer,’? 
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“ anfwer,” faid the profeffor, “ made Mr. Rud- 
« diman fmile, but did not provoke a reply.” 
Here, then, is the embryo of the ftory, which 
Gilbert Stuart, by his creative powers, firft am- 
plified into falfehood, and, by frequent repetition, 
at length impofed upon credulity, as a fact. 

l have, in this manner, tried to perform the 
hard tafk of proving an unfatisfaćtory negative, 
in oppofition to a confident affirmation. I will 
iow endeavour to eftablifh a more convincing 
afirmative. Such was Gilbert Stuart’s laxity of 
principle, as a man, that he confidered ingratitude 
as one of the moft venial of fins. Such was his 
conceit as a writer, that he regarded no one’s 
merits but his own. Such were his difappoint- 
ments, both as a writer, and a man, that he al- 
lowed his peevifhnefs to four into malice; and 
indulged his malevolence till it fettled in cor- 
ruption. Forgetting that his family owed fa- 
vours to Ruddiman, Gilbert Stuart became ha- 
bitually a€tive in repaying obligations with in- 
juries. He firft attempted to-detraét from Rud- 
diman’s reputation, as a {cholar, and afterwards 
laboured to ruin his character, asa man. With 
the mean defien, of gaining thefe malicious ob- 
jets, he made Mr. Pinkerton: the dupe of his 
profligacy, who liftened with open ears, to the 
improbable falfhood, which, with ready pen, he 
haftened to divulge to the, world, without en- 

quiring. 
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quiring much about its origin, or caring little 
about its end:”— (7) 

« Rumores fuge, ne incipias novus author haberi.” 


While the ftory of the red lion was eS 
ftruggling for admittance among the bufy, and 
belief 


(z) in proof of the affirmative, which I undertook to 
eftablith, I beg leave to lay before the reader a letter from 
the Rev. Robert Walker, whom I have already mentioned, 
as the amanuenfis of Ruddiman, dated at Watlington, Nor- 
folk, the gth of February 1791, and to whom I had written 
ca seer the ftory of the red lion :—=“ Your letter gives 
“ the firft hint to me of the idle traditionary report, concern- 
* ing the impreffion of a red lion on the arin of the princes 
t in the Stewart-line, deftined for {overeignty. Andit is, I 
“ think, a fcurrilous reflexion on the judgment of a man; 
< ai was fo cautious of retailing anecdotes by word, or 
“ writing, as Mr. Ruddiman, without firi@ hiftorical evi- 
* dence. From himfelf I had no fuch information; and if 
“ any fuch flory refted on his authority, or became current, 
« J lived too long in Edinburgh, and its Vicinity, not to be 
told of a circumftance fo common. Mr. Ruddiman lived 
“« long, but he never talked at random, or repeated pus uae r 
“ tales, as facts. He did not fo far furvive himfelf as to fink 
* into dotage, and retained a clear judgment till he loft the 
« ufe of kis Your incidental mention of the late Doétor 
« Gube#t Stuart folves the myftery. That he was alt together 
“« free from literary pride, I would not afirm. Of Mr. Pin- 
« kerton, I know nothing. Bur, Dr. Stuart was jealous of al 
** contemporary writers, and treated moft adventurers, i in that 
*« line, as Sciolifts, and Garretteers. If any of them came to 
« him for information, he would amufe them with fiGitious 
“ anecdotes; and vilify them for their credulity afterwards. 
“ Mr, Ruddiman was his relation; but even him he did not 
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belief among the wife, a frefh attack was made 
on the fame of Ruddiman, from the hand, which, 
by erecting a monument, was to eternize his 
worth. «< It had of late become fafhionable, it 
« feems, to fpeak of Ruddiman, in terms of the 
« higheft refpect.” (0) While the world was 
thus doing juftice to Ruddiman, faction imagined, 
during the bufy year 1792, that it would help the 
defigns of party, to elevate Buchanan, and to de- 
prefs Ruddiman, by reviving the forgotten Cen- 


« fpare.—I was once converfing with the doctor about Mr. 
« Ruddiman’s elaborate and critical account of Buchanan’s 
« works, prefixed to the folio edition of 1715, and of his 


« the former; Mr. Ruddiman was not the author, and that of 
« the latter he knew little or nothing.. ‘The preface, he 
« faid, was written by Mr. Walter Goodal. ‘This cannot be 
« true, for fuppofe it was written in 1714, Mr. Ruddiman 
« was then forty, and the other {carcely exceeded the age of 
« a {chool-boy. His, Mr. Ruddiman’s, Treatife on Profody, 
« inferted in his grammar; his arrangement of Buchanan’s 
« yerfification, in all its kinds and combinations; his curious 
« remarks De variis Buchanani Metris, fabjoined to the po- 
« etical works of Buchanan (as the other is prefixed to the 
« Pfalmorum paraphrafis,) and his very critical Vindication 
« of Buchanan from the objections of Lauder and Beufon, are 
« fpecimens of his exquifite {kill in the minuteft niceties of 
«c Latin profody. From thefe ftrictures, I prefume you will 
« not hefitate to concur with me in opinion, that Doctor 
« Stuart did not fcruple to miflead Mr. Pinkerton, and had 
« no regard to Mr. Ruddiman’s honour, as a grammarian, 
« editor, and critic.” i : 


{o ) See Lord Garderfone’s Mifcellanjes, p. 257. 
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Jure of James Man, though Ruddiman had been 
dead five-and-thirty years. And, zeal once more 
ran about the ftreets of Edinburgh, foliciting ca- 
Jumny to employ her ufual arts, for gaining the 
low objects of fedition. It was one Callender, 
who has fince been outlawed for feditious prac- 
tices, that wrote Memoirs of Buchanan, as the ve- 
hicie of his attack on Ruddiman. Jt was Lord 
Gardenftone, who publifhed thefe Memoirs, in 
Callender, then, filled 
the mortar with thofe detractions, which were to 
blaft the fame of Ruddiman: 


his book of Mifcellanies. 


and Gardeniftone 
{et the match to the murderous artillery. 

In Lord Garpznstone’s  MiIscELLANIEs, 
page 280, there is the following note: “Mr. 
“ George Chalmers of London is at prefent 
“ writing Ruddiman’s Life, in which his treat- 
« ment of B Buchanan ought to ftand foremott.’ 

Being in this manner called upon, I thall give 
my opinion of Ruddiman’s treatment of Bu- 
And, I think, that it was exaétly what 
it ought to have been. 


chanan. 
Ruddiman every where 
fpoke of Buchanan as a great genius, as an extra- 
ordinary fcholar, and as an admirable poet: He 
even wrote an elaborate vindication of Buchanan’s 
Pfalms, againft the hypercritical objetions of 
audito Benn. As the 
Ruddiman ende 


editor of his works, 
avoured diligently, as we have 
feen, to correct the errors of the copyift and the 
yrinters; to afcertain his dates; to adjuft his 
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294 THE LIFE OF [B. 1674. 
mis-{tatement of facts; and to rectify his mifre- 
prefentation of characters. In performing thefe 
ufeful fervices to Buchanan, and to the world, 
Ruddiman acted as an able editor, and a good man. 
Yet, muft it be allowed, that emendatory critics 
have not hitherto, nor even Ruddiman himfelf, 
merited the high honours, which are due only to 
abfolute infallibility. 

But, while Ruddiman did ample juftice to Bu- 

~chanan, as an author, he did not, with the abfurdity 
of the late James Man, or the folly of our prefent 
detractor, deem Buchanan perfect, asa man. He 
diftinguifhed accurately, as Dempfter (p) had 
done before him, between his moral principles, 
and his iztelleétual endowments.. And they, who 
cannot, with Ruddiman, admire Buchanan’s abi- 
lities, as a writer, yet, at the fame time, defpife 
his character, as a man, have many prejudices of 
party to conquer, and many leffons of morality to 
learn. 

When Ruddiman fat down, at the age of forty, 
to publifh the works of Buchanan, he regarded 
his author, as more miftaken than fraudulent: 
but, when he had advanced beyond his grand 
climacteric, he difcovered his author to have been 
more fraudulent than miftaken. Like a true critic, 
he treated Buchanan, according to the lights, in 


(2) In that very rare book, Scotorum Scriptorum Nomen- 
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which he beheld him; gently as a miftaken man; 
roughly as a fraudulent man. Neverthelefs, he did 
not accufe Buchanan of crimes: he did not re- 
proach him with ingratitude; though it muft be 
admitted, that he did ftate fats, in his notes on 
Buchanan’s life, from which ingratitude might 
have been inferred by a malicious adverfary. 
Such was Ruddiman’s conduét, as the editor of 
Buchanan, in 1715. And, it was not till Ruddi- 
man had been perfecuted, for almoft forty years, 
by bigotted pertinacity, that he did fay, Bu- 
chanan had been acceffary to forgery ; that he did 
infift on Buchanan’s ingratitude, by publifhing, in 
1749, the letter of privy-feal, whereby Queen 
Mary conferred on “ Maifter George Buchquha- 
“ nan, for all the -dayis of his liffe, an zeirlie 
“< penfioune of five hundred pundis, ufual money 
* of this realme.” (q) 

Yet, 


(7) Animadverfions on the Vindication of Geo. Bu- 
chanan, Appendix, No. 1. being a copy from the record. In 
December 1567, there paffed an act of parliament, confirming 
all gifts and penfions by our fovereign Lord’s mother, fince 
Auguft 1560. [1 Ja. 6. No. 20, of Glendook’s A&s.] This 
parliamentary confirmaticn, after the expulfion of Mary, had 
a fad eite€t on the gratitude of the times, Of the real value 
of that annuity we may form an adequate judgment from the 
, fubjoined extract of a Jetter [In the paper office] from Ran- 
dolph, Queen Elizabeth’s ambaflador, to Cecil, her minitter, 
dated at Edinburgh, the 26th of February 1561.—“ There 
“s are now growing new controverfies between the Lord 
« Gray and Lord Hume, for the receate of money for at- 
£ temptates. The Lord Gray lookethe to be paid as money 
U4 s js 


SE 
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_ Yet, our writer of Memoirs now comes for- 
ward, with a happy mixture of ignorance, and 
fophiftry, to infift, that Mary never granted a 
penfion to Buchanan; that it was impoffible the 
fuperftitious Mary ever would prefer an apoftl 

of ehon, as a penfioner ; that, of confequence, 

the charge of perfonal ingratitude to his fovereign 
is unfounded: The fophifter defignedly turns 
his face from the letter of privy-feal, which de- 
monitrates, that she Queen gave the apofile a pen- 
fion, on the gth of October 1564. He, there- 
fore, argues againtt the fact: And, he attempts, 
to lead his readers into a wildernefs of fophifms, 
«cis current in Engl and. The Lord Hume ftardeth upon 
“an old cuftom of four pound Scottifh for one pound En- 
“< glih. The matter hath been debated herein counfel; and 
«« I am required to write their opinions, which are, that in 
‘“ as much as the cuftom is ancient and never otherwyfe ufe, 
“ and that at other tymes, when the 2d. peeces of England 
“* were no more worth than the babye of this country, we 
“© is in Valtie but id. yet they were content to receive the z d. 
“ pece as it was then current, lofing a ob. in every pece 
“ they took: They fay that itis alfo impoffible -for chews to 
s get Englifh money, and the gold of Scotland is no more 
“ current in England then their filver; bycaufe ther is 
“ more prefently to demand owte of Scotland then is to be 
“« geven from thence as (upon Monday next 601. fterling, 
* to be pay’d for one byll, and fhortly for three horfes of 
“ the Lord Gray’s.)"’-Such was the flate of Scotland, in 


1561, when there was more difficulty to pay fixty pounds, 


‘teh there would be, at prefent, to pay fix hundred thot- 
wer l 
fend 7 


that 
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that they may not behold the Recorp of. Bu- 
chanan’s Conviction. — The apoffle did not 
apoftatize till Mary had no longer any penfion to 
give. l 

With genuine confiftency, our Memoir-wri- 
ter, neverthelefs infifts, that Murray may have 
advifed this act of munificence, though Mary 
conferred it. We have, however, the evidence 
of a record, that the Queen gave the penfion: 
but, there is no proof, that the minifter advifed it. 
Randolph, the friend of Buchanan, and the enemy 
of Mary, who was a witnefs of her bounty, in- 
formed Cecil, that the Queen had given Bu- 
chanan the temporalities of Corfragwell.(r) If 
then, the requital of evil for good be the definition 
of ingratitude, it.1s demonftrated, that Buchanan, 
who wrote the Detection of Marys Doings, was 
guilty of perfonal ingratitude to his beneficent 
fovereign. I have ftated all thofe points, in 
direct anfwer to the before-mentioned call; in 
order to fhew, that Ruddiman was right, and that 
his detractor is wrong. 

Ruddiman, however, is not anfwerable for the 
mifconceptions, and mifreprefentations, of thofe, 
who, in their hiftorical refearches, have profited 
by his various labours. Nor, am I to juftify 


(r) Randolph wrote from Edinburgh, on the 24th of 
October 1564, to Cecil, « Buchanan hath the temporalities 
« of Corfragwell given him by #e Queen.” [Keith 259. ] 
—He was made pen/ionary, of Corfragwell. 


what 
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what fuch hiftorians may have faid of Buchanan’s 
forgeries, or Buchanan’s perjuries. But, I’ will 
fupport what Ruddiman did indeed affert, (5) in 
an{wer to a petulant challenge of Logan, “ That 
«© it can be demonftrated, the Earls of Murray, 
“ and Morton, the Bithop of Orkney, the Lord 
“ Lindfay, and the commendator of Dumferm- 
“© ling, who fwore, that the letters, which they 
“ produced as Mary’s, were none of hers; 
* but that thofe, who fwore the letters were her’s, 
“ were themfelves the forgers of them.” The 
declaration of Murray and his colleagues, on the 
roth of December 1568, (¢) will for ever re- 
main the record of their guilt, By the tenour 
thereof, they teftified, avowed, and affirmed, 
upon their honours and confcience, + That the faid 
“ miffive writings, fonnetts, and obligations, 
t were undoubtedly the faid Queen’s proper 
“hand write”? When we recollect how clearly 
thofe letters, and fonnets, have been proved to be 
forgeries, (#) it is impoffible to read that affi- 
davit 


| ee P 
(s) Aniwer to Logan, p. zgI~z2. 
£} It was publifhed, in 1727, by Anderfon, in his Col- 
vol. 2. p. 2595 and in 1754, by Goodal, in his Appen- 


2 
(x) By Bithop Leflie, in 1569; by Mr. Goodal, in 
17543 by Mr. Tytler, in 1760- go; but moft. decifively 
by Mr. Whitaker, in 17 89-99, who is of opinion, that the 
operative work, of forging the letters, was performed by 
Lethington, and of forging the fonnets by Buchanan. The 


yer~ 
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davit without abhorrence. Thus, they fwore, 
fays Ruddiman, what no honet man can fwear; 
not, (as they ought) that they believed, or had 
ground to think, thefe letters to Bothwell were 
written by Queen Mary: But, they fwore, that 
thefe letters were undoubtedly her’s. (x) Bu- 
chanan, indeed, did not fwear: he only juftified 
what his friends had fworn ! 

Yet, the Memoir-writer feels no indignation at 
the perjury, which had provoked the contemptu- 
ous cenfure of Ruddiman. He fays, with great 
coolnefs, that the ground of chjection to fuch /wear- 
ing is ridiculous. He tells truly, that the evi- 
dence, arifine ex comparatione literarum, is known 
to every mortal. And he-afferts hiftorically, 
what is not to be credited, that Juch oaths are ad- 
minifiered every day in our courts of jufice. (y) 
But,— 


crp . . . . 
sc Judicium reddit verum narratio vera.’ 


The objection is not to the legality, or to the 
mode of the proof; the objection is not to Mur- 
ray, and his colleagues, as competent witnefles, 


overpowering ftrength of Mr. Whitaker’s Vindication con- 
fits, in proving an alibi; that is, he eftablifhes various fads, 
which, being zrue, prove the impofibility of the letters and 
fonnets being genuine. Before Juch facts, verbal critici{ms 
fly, like the falling leaves before the winter’s blatt. 
(x) Anfwer to Logan, 292. 
(y) Lord Gardenftone’s Mifcell. 255, 256-8. 
to 
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to prove the fimilarity of Mary’s writing: But, 
the objection is, that when the witnefles gave 
their teftimonies, they {wore pofitively, that the 
etters were undoubtedly Mary’s, though they had 
not feen her write them; though they could not 
know that fhe had written them ; they fwore po- 
fitively that to be true, which they knew to be 
abfolutely falfe. Thus, have I once more fhewn, 
that Ruddiman was right, and that his detraétor 
is wrong. 

Let us proceed a ftep further in this nefarious 
tranfaction. During the conferences at York, 
Murray, and. his colleagues, fent to the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Suffex, and Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, who acted as Elizabeth’s commifMioners, Se- 
cretary Maitland, . James Macgill, George Bu- 
chanan; and Henry Balnaves;~in order by fecret 
conference, to fhew them fuch circumftances, as 
fhould induce the commiffioners to judge Mary 
guilty of the faid murder. For this end, they 
fecretly fhewed the commiffioners feveral letters, 
ballads, and other writings, which were clofed in 
a little coffer of filver. And Maitland, Mac- 
gill, BucHanan, and Balnaves, did then, and 
there, faid the commiffioners to Elizabeth, (z) 
“ conftantly affirm the faid letters and other Writings, 
“ which they produced, of Marys swn hand, to be 


(z) See the commiflioners’ letter to Elizabeth, in 
3 


1,1) rca etude Go : 2 ena terete rey 
las Appendix No. 473 and fee particularly page 
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<< ber own hand indeed; and did OFFER TO SWEAR 
« and TAKE THEIR OATHS THEREUPON.” But, 
with what defign did they afirm, and offer to 
{wear to the genuinenefs of the letters, and other 
writings? With defign, faid Elizabeth’s commil- 
fioners, “ to condemue the Queene of Scottis of the 
« faid murder.” n this mirrour then, we be- 
hold Buchanan, acting as a fecret agent, for a 
villainous purpofe: he affirms writings to be ge- 
nuine, which he did not know to be genuine: 
he offers to fwear to the authenticity of she BaL- 
LADS, which he knew to be forgeries: and, with 
the fpirit of an afiaffin, he attempts by /uppofititious 
evidence, to convict his Queen, and benefactrefs, 
of murder. Yet, our detractor charges Ruddi- 
man with malicious error, in {peaking of Bu- 
chanan’s ingratitude ! 

But, fays the writer of his Memoirs, Buchanan 


did not forge the /etters. For, the fabrication of 


them was the fole contrivance of Maitland, as 
Mr. Whitaker has fhewn: He might have alfo 
added, that Mr. Whitaker has equally proved, by 
{trong circumftances, that Buchanan forged the 
ballads. (a) Now, according to our legal rea- 
foner, Buchanan was not guilty of forgery: for, 
he did not forge the bond: he only forged the 
bank-note. Neverthelefs, Ruddiman never faid 
thus much, nor fpoke thus plainly of Buchanan, 


(a) Vindication, vol. 3. p. 58-60. 
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302 THE LIFE OF [B. 1674, 
though he knew, that there exifted fufficient evi- 
dence to confign him to indelible diferace. 

This evidence, Mr. Whitaker, with an acute- 
nefs, which is peculiar to himfelf, hath at length 
found, and with a clearnefs, that feldom illumi- 
nates the world, has plainly produced. He has 
evinced, beyond the power-of contradiction, that 
Buchanan publifhed a fabricated, in place of a 
genuine, letter of the Earl of Lenox, the father of 
Darnley. By contrafting the real, with the fati- 
tious, letter, Mr. Whitaker made the fabrication 
apparent to the dimmeit eye: and, in this fatif- 
factory manner, was the forgery fixed upon Bu- 
chanan, fo as to ftrike the dulleft underftand- 
ing (6). 

But, our Memoir-writer infifts, that Buchanan 
did not rebel againft his Queen; fince zhe rebels 
were vittorious. In his fyftem of ethics, it {feems, 
the event difcriminatesthe offence: the highwayman, 
who efcapes the purfuit, is innocent: the regi- 
cide, who eludes deteion, is guiltlefs. Yet, 
Ruddiman never faid, that Buchanan was a rebel, 
nor that his moral character ought to de- 


(4) The genuine letter of the Earl of Lenox may be feen 
in Anderfon’s Collections, vol. t. pP- 47: the forged letter 
of Lenox is in Anderfon, vol. z. p- 111: and, fee the two 
letters contrafted in Mr. Whitaker’s Vindication, vol. 3. 
P. 335-7. And, fee vol. 2. p. 80-86, how Buchanah ma- 
naged his falfehoods, in his DeteGtion, and his Hiftory. 


A rive 
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rive its genuine colour from his ultimate fuc- 
cefs:— 


« Careat fucceffibus, opto, 
* Quifguis ab eventu fata notanda putat.” 

Our writer of Memoirs is pertinacioufly de- 
termined to convict Ruddiman of afferting what 
cannot be defended: for, Ruddiman faid, 
feems, that Buchanan had been appointed by 
James V. the preceptor of his baftard fon, James, 
the Prior of St. Andrews, inftead of James, the 
Abbot of Kelfo. The detractor thus deteéts, in 
1792, a petty error, which had been firft difcloied 
to the world, by Mr. John Love,in1749.{c) And 
which, Ruddiman confeffed, (4) in 1754, that 
he had committed, with Le Clerc, Sibbald, an 
the other biographers, who preceded him. But, 
in our detractor’s creed, Adi chai does not in- 
{fure mercy. 

The fa& is, that the Life which has been pub- 
lifhed, as if it had been written by Buchanan 
himfelf, though it was written by Peter Young, 
has egregioufly mifled all the fubfequent biogra- 
phers. This life, notwithftanding the commen- 
tary of Sibbald, and the annnotations of Ruddi- 
man, is {till fo obfcure as to be often unintelligt- 
ble; itis fo vague, as to be fometimes contra- 
‘dictory ; and it is fo general, as to be frequently 


(c) Vindication of Buchanan. 


(d) Anticrifis, p: #30, 
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falfe. Our Memoir-writer has given himfelf no 
trouble to illuftrate the dark, to reconcile the 
oppofite, or to dete& the falfe. He is only ac- 
tive in fixing charges of abfurdity on thofe, who 
wandered about in this maze of error, without 
finding the path-way of truth, 

Our detra¢tor raifes the horfe-laugh of folly at 
Ruddiman, for endeavouring to rectify the life, 
which had afferted, that Mary appointed Bu- 
chanan the preceptor’ to her fon, in 1 565, at the 
time fhe was only married, but not a mother, 
Yet, there is nothing abfurd in fuppofing, what 
Young ftates, in his Life, and what Buchanan af. 
ferts, in his Hiftory, that the grammarian, who 
was writing verfes to Mary, on her Marriage, in 
1565, may have been foon after deftined to be 
the inftructor of her future iffue. 

The zealots who, for two centuries, have de- 
fended Buchanan, not only as a ereat fcholar, 
but asa man of perfect character, have ftrenu. 
oufly infifted, that as he had never derived any 
favour from Mary, fhe was not entitled to any 
gratitude from him. Our Memoir-writer, fol- 
lowing this track of his predeceffors, endeavours 
to {hew againft Ruddiman, what had been al- 
ready fhewn by his former antagonifts, that Bu- 
chanan was appointed the principal of St. Leo- 
nard’s College, by the Prior, and not by the 
Queen. This pofition is rather problematical 

than 
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than certain: (¢) yet, there can be no doubt, 
but Mary made Buchanan zbe penfioner of Cor/- 
ragwell. 

It was, on this head, juftly obferved by Rud- 
diman, that if all had been true of Mary, which 
ambition had forged, and malice had {pread, it 
was not for Buchanan, who lived on her bounty, 
to expofe her faults. ‘The envy of Elizabeth, 
the policy of Cecil, and the rivalry of Murray, 
might have found other pens to difperfe their 
{candals. But, if it be true, that time has efta- 
blifhed the innocence of Mary; if it-be true, that 
the Detéftion óf Buchanan is féunded in forgery ; 
what fhall we fay of his gratitude, as a penfioner, 
or of his morals, as a man? The Deteéfion, thus 
falfe, and {candalous, had ere long funk into 
oblivion, but for the fucceffive ftrugeles of truth, 
to gain a decifive afcendency, over the maligni- 
ties of faction. But, Buchanan, being without 
gratitude, and without morals, executed a deeper 
defign, with a more malicious purpofe. If he 


(2) Itis certain, as the records prove, that the dean and 
Chapter of St. Andrew’s appointed James Wilkie to be the 
fucceffor of Buchanan, as principal of St. Leonard’s, though 
Patrick Adamfon had been deftined to that office by the 
parliament, on the recommendation of Buchanan, when he 
refigned, in Marchisg69-70. Wilkie was admitted, and 
acted ; but Adamfon never was admitted, nor a@ed. I am 
obliged to Mr. Profeffor Barron for this important fact, 
who fearched, the univerfity records for me, 
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deliberately tranfcribed into his Hiftory, (f) 
which, with his patrons, he hoped would be im- 
mortal, his malevolence, his falfehoods, and his for- 
geries, with the defign of tranfmitting the difgrace 
of Mary to futurity, the queftion of his ingratitude, 
as it vanifhes from our fight, in the blaze of his 
knavery, leaves us only to inquire, if Buchanan 
were not one of the moft profligate of men, in a 
moft profligate age: (g) 


The 


(f) The fa& is, that large paflages were literally tran- 
fcribed by Buchanan, from his Detection into his Hiftory, 
as Ruddiman has remarked. [Animad. on Love’s Vindica~ 
tion, p. 57.] 

(¢) I will give two ftriking examples ofthe grofs profligacy 
of that reforming age. The frf froma letter in the Paper- 
Office, dated at Edinburgh, the 12th Odtober 1565, from Ran- 
dolph, Queen Elizabeth’s ambaffador, in Scotland, to Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil:——« By cawfe of one thinge your H.fonour] 
fhall not dowte, but knowe for certayne, that fome wyfemen 
are ennemies to this government, as the great and noblemen 
the L.[aird] of Liddingeton is as farre in, in this matter as 
any other. Of the fame band and league are the Earl Morton 
« and L.[ord] Ruthen; theie onlye efpye their tymes, and 
« mayke fayer wether untyll yt come to the pinche. I here 
{fome good words fpoken of the L. [ord] Erfken, but truft not 
myche untyll farther triall.”——In this letter of Randolph, 
who was in the fecret of thofe affairs, and was the caufe of that 
profligacy, we fee, that Lippine Ton, the fecretary of flate, 
and Morton, the chancellor, did not, with the bravery of 
Murray, run out into open rebellion: with a more fell defign, 
they remained in the Queen’s cabinet, in order to betray 
her. Liddington, not long after, forged the Queen’s hand- 
writing, with the purpofe of convicting her of murder. Mor- 

ton 
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The late writer of the Memoirs of Buchanan, 
expecting doubtlefs to cover his difgrace, under 
the artifice of recrimination, afferts,(/) “€ that 
“© Mr. Ruddiman is fometimes in the fituation of 
“ attempting to make a reader believe, what be 
“* does not believe bimfelf.’ Yet, whatever may 
be our detraétor’s zeal of calumny, he brings no 
proof of his charge. He does not produce a 
ingle. pafflace, which Ruddiman wrote, and did 
not believe himfelf. Ruddiman was a man of piety ; 
itis, therefore, improbable, that he would write 
what he did not himfelf believe. Ruddiman was a 
man of probity: it is, therefore, not to be credited, 
that he would propagate, what he did not himfelf 


ton ere long affifted Darnley in affaffinating Rizzio, and af- 
terwards helped Bothwell to aflaflinate Darnley. When we 
behold the chancellor, and the fecretary of fate, ating with 
fuch aggravated profligacy, what ought to be faid of the mo- 
rals of Juch an aye? 

The fecond example is contained in a document, which I 
found in the Paper Office; and which proves, that “* twa men, 
«the ane namyt Johnne Gibfonne, Scottifhman, preacher, 
« and the other Johnne Willokis, defcendit of Scottifh proge- 
« nitors, now [the 22d April 1590,] baith lying in prifoun at 
s Leycefter, were convidted by a jury of robbery? -This docu» 
ment is an application by Sir Robert Melville, and others, to 
Queen Elizabeth for the pardon of the zwo convigs. And fee 
Keith’s Hiftory of the Church and State of Scotland, pe 64- 
88-101-104-128-145-491, for an account of John Wil- 
Jocks, who was the reforming coadjutor of John Knox.—The 
two examples, which I have now fubmitted to the reader, 
will, I flatter myfelf, fufficiently fhow, that the period, 
wherein Buchanan flourifhed, was a moft profligate age. 

(4) Lord Gardenftone’s Mifcellanies, p. 257. 


x 2 believe. 
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believe. And, Ruddiman acted, throughout a 
long life, upon the virtuous principle that, 


“ Pulchra eft concordia cordis et oris;” 


and fo, was incapable of performing the profli- 
gate part, which is affigned him, by our drama- 
tical manager of Buchanan’s Memoirs. 

When we fee factioufnefs renew the cenfures 
of zeal, which had often brought calumny to her 
aid, it is natural to afk, who was Buchanan, whofe 
witchery fo long perfecuted Ruddiman, whofe in- 
fluence now violates decorum, and whofe name 
continually agitates conteft. This queftion, how~ 
ever, can only be anfwered, by infpecting, with 
{ome minutenefs, the Life of Buchanan, which has, 
indeed, been written, by various perfons, though 
without any activity of diligence, or much atten- 
tion, either to the authenticity of the incidents, 
or to the adjuftment of the character. 

Sir Robert Sibbald publifhed, in 1702, the 
Life,.which was certainly compiled by Sir Peter 
Young, and yet is ftill faid to have been written 
by Buchanan himfelf, with a commentary, that 
fupplied fome circumftances, without forming 
any juft eftimate of his perfonal worth. (7) Rud- 
diman endeavoured to amend the old narrative, 


(2) Commentarius in Vitam Georgij Buchanani, ab ipfomet 
Scriptam. Edinb. ex Typ. Geo. Mofman. An. 1702—12°, 
There is a print prefixed, by James Clark, which reprefente 
Buchanan, as very old, and very ugly. 


by 
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by afcertaining dates, and to continue the bio- 
graphical ftory, by adding fubfequent events. 
Yet, he left much to be done by future biogra- 
phers, and fomething to be contefted by fuc- 
ceeding bigots, who have generally been too 
much engaged in controverfy, to find leifure for 
any wide fearch for additional fats ; and too fond 
of admiration, to be able to form an accurate judg- 
ment of his genuine character. (k) 

From the foregoing confiderations, it fhould 
feem, that the queftion, who was Buchanan, may 


(4) Early in the prefent century, George Crawfurd, the 
well-known writer of the Officers of State, addreffed, « Pro- 
“s pofals to the gentlemen of the furname of Buchanan, for 
« writing, and publifhing, the life of the learned, and cele- 
«¢ brated, hiftorian Mr. Geor ge Buchanan, who was direfor 
“ of the chancery, and lord privy feal of Scotland.” He 
wrote the Life, of which I have extraéts; but, he feems not 
to have received any encouragement to publifh it. There 
were given out at Glafgow, on the 2oth of April 1751, 
printed propofals for printing, by fubfcription, the Life of 
the learned and celebrated hiftorian, and antiquary, George 
Buchanan; by the late George Crawfurd, efq. hiftoriogra- 
pher; but, it would feem, with no better fuccefs. Strange! 
that Crawfurd, who had made fo much inquiry about she 
Officers of State, fhould have been of opinion with the vul- 
gar, that Buchanan had ever been the Director of the chancery. 
Crawfurd, however, claims the honour of being the firft, who 
difcovered “ Buchanan’s parentage, which had never before 
« been difcovered;’”? and which, after all his refearches, he 
did not precifely afcertain. Were we to afk the lateft bio- 
grapher of Buchanan, who his father was reputed to be, he 
could not tell. 
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even now be properly afked, though it cannot be 
fatisfactorily anfwered, without forte refearch. 
‘And, I prefumed to think, that while ufeful 
truths might be laftinely fixed, the fame of Rud- 
diman might be fomewhat freed from detraétion, 
if I were to give a new narrative of the life of 
Buchanan, by adjufting the old. circumftances, 
and adding, at the fame time, fuch fupplementary 
anecdotes, as chance might offer, or diligence 
collec. 
George Buchanan was the third fon of 

younger brother, who was OF a family rather 


gel l, } } TN 7 ant on 
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té: firft, and. the 
latt, of his biographers, forgot to mention either 
the condition, or the name ‘E his father: yet; is 
Buchanan’s father known to have been Thomas 
Buchanan, who acquired the lands of Mof, and 
was the /fecond fon of Thomas Buchanan, the firft 
of Drummakil. (7) George Buchanan’s mo- 


ther was Agnes, the daughter of pci Heriot 


(7) There had been fome uncertainty, with regard to 
the parentage of Buchanan till the year 1723, when William 
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Buchanan of Auchmar frt publithed, « An hifterical and 
« genealogical Ft y upon the Family and Surname of 
* Buchanan.” Crawfurd, the genealogift, had ftated the 
father of Buchanan, to have bea ert the elde/? fon, 
and heir of pane Se Buchanan, the firt of Drifmmakill, by 
Geils Cunninghame, the daughter of Cuni ning hame of Drum- 
quhafel. But Wilham Buchanan proves deciliv ely from a 
tharter that he bad lately perufed, among Drummakill’s Evidences, 


that Buchanan’s father was the fesad fon of ‘Thomas. [ Hilt. 
Effay, p. 87-3.} The point, then, 1s at length incontroverti- 
bly fettled. 

of 
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of Trabrown. He was born in the parifh of Kil- 
learne, within the fhire of Lenox, (7) in the month 
of February 1506. His father died, while he 
was yet a child; leaving a ruined fortune, and a 
widow, with five fons, and three daughters. His 
uncle, James Heriot, fent young Buchanan to 
Paris, for his education, in 1520, after he had 
fhewn his genius, in the fchools of his native 
country. But, the death of his uncle, the want of 
health, and the deficiency of fupplies, obliged 
Buchanan to return home, in 1522, at the age of 
fixteen. 

Being now without employment, and without 
money, he enlifted as a foldier, among the French 
auxiliaries, who were conducted to Scotland by 
the Duke of Albany, in 1523. But, a winter’s 
campaign, ina rugged climate, mended neither 
his fortune, nor his health. 

He was, foon after, fent, though I know not by 
what agent, to the univerfity of St. Andrew’s, 

(m) Timothy Pont paid an involuntary compliment to Bu- 
chanan, when he compiled the map of the county of Lenox, 
which was publifhed at Amfterdam, in 1662, by Blaeu. ‘The 
geographer diftinguifhed The Mofi, as Buchanani patria, on 
the left bank of the rivulet Blain, about three miles above 
its jun@ion with the river Ainrick. Below is Jbbert, on the 
right bank of the Ainrick, at the diflance of two miles from 
Loch-Lomond, into which it runs. And, higher up on the 
fame bank of this river, but more diftant from it, is Drum- 
na-kill. Such were the feats of the Buchanans, with whom 
Buchanan was connected ! 
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wherein he was matriculated, in 1 S246 (7) 
Here, was his perfon noticed, his genius recog- 
nized, and his want fupplied, by John Major, who 
was then a profeffor in St. Saviour’s college, and 
afleflor to the Dean of Arts. (0) In Oéober 
1$25, when Buchanan, was not yet twenty 
years of age, he obtained, in this univerfity, the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. (p) It detraéts 
nothing from the talents of Buchanan, that he 
was educated as a pauper. Majot, returning to 
France, during the fummer of ı 526, carried Bu- 
chanan with him. He now placed the object of 
his kindnefs in what is at prefent called the Scotch 
College of Paris, which, at that time, had to 
boaft of profeflors, who were profoundly learned, 
and of ftudents, who fucceffively difplayed un- 
common erudition. Irvine, who did not very 
diligently afcertain the amount of the favours, 
which had been conferred by Major on Buchanan, 

(72) Sibbald’s Commentary, p. 65. 

(0) MKenzie’s Life of Major, vol. 2. p. 342. Irvine’s 
Nomenclatura : The word Major. Thys 

(#) On the 3d of O&ober 1525, George Buchanan ap- 
pears in the lit -of Bachelors of Arts, on the Faculty Re- 
giter, with the letter P, fubjoined to his name. This entry, 
with the fignificant letter P. was made by the keeper of the 


Regiftér, at the time. The P. denotes that he was a pauper, 
or a burfar. For this entry, and other accurate information, 
I am indebted to the a@tive kindnefs of Mr. profeflor Barron, 
who fearched the Univerfity Regifters for me. | 
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has yet reprobated with unqualified indignation, 
the ingratitude of Buchanan, who, after enjoying 
the patronage of Major, wrote contemptuoufly of 
his talents, by applying, with an allufon to his 
name, the well-known farcalm, Solo Cognomine 
Major. (q) Buchanan, mean while, entered on 
his ftudies, with the ardour, which was natural to 
him. And, onthe roth of October 1527, he 
was admitted, in this college, to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; as he had already obtained the 
fame degree, in the univerfity of St. Andrew’s. (r) 
Academic honours now fell faft upon him. In 
March 1528, when he was advanced into’ the 
twenty-fecond year of his age, he obtained the 
degree of Mafter of Arts. On the sth of May 
1529, he entered into competition with George 
Draipier, a German, de procuratorio munere: (s) 
But, Buchanan’s countryman, Robert Wauchop, 
who had fucceffively obtained, by his merit, 
every honour, which the univerfity could be- 
{tow, (+) was, on that occafion, elected nond vice, 


(4) Nomenclatura: The word Major. . 


(r) An. 1527, die 10%. Menfis Ofobris, Georgius Bu- 
chananus, Diocefis Glafguenfis, admiflus fuit ad gradum 
Baccalaureatis, quem adeptus erat antea in Univerfitate S, 
Andree.——[Regifter of the Scots Coll. of that date.] 

(s) The fame Regifter of thofe dates, 

(+) M‘Kenzie’s Lives, vol. 2. the preface p. vii. and the 
Regifter of the sth of May 1529. 

| fays 
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jays the Reeifter. Upon his return to Paris, in 
1526, Buchanan was foon fufpected of Luthe- 
ranifm. Yet, he gained the object of his wifhes, 
on the third of June 1529, when he was chofen 
Procurator Nationis. (u) It was about this time, 
probably, that he began to teach grammar, in the 
college of St. Barbe. 

Mean time, Buchanan was entertained by. Gil- 
bert, Earl of Caffilis, whom, for five years; he 
either pleafed by his wit, or inftructed by his 
knowledge. It was, during this intercourfe of 
pleafure and advantage, that Buchanan tranflated 
Linacre’s gramma ar from the Enelifh into Latin, 
which he printed at Paris, in 1533, and which, 
ne firft of his Kee: that was fent from 
the prefs into the world, he dedicated to the Earl 
of Caffilis, his pupil, with whom he returned to 
scotland, in 1534. 

Lord Caffihs, at this time, carried Buchanan 
with him into the country, where the poet in- 
dulged his own temper; and pleafed his ‘patrons 
by fatirizing the monks. In return, they accufed 
the fatirit ef libertinifm. This did not, however, 
prevent James V. who was himfelf-a poet, and a 


{u} An. 1520, die 34 Menfis Junij, M. Georgius Bu- 
chananus, Levinianus, Diocefis Glafguenfis, electus fuit Pro- 
curator Nationis. Lae from the Coll. Reg.] For the 
curious, and fatisfactory, extracts, from the Regifter of the 
‘Scotch college, at Paris, I owe a kindnefs, and the public 
an obligation, to Mr. Gordon, the principal. 


2 libertine, 
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libertine, from appointing Buchanan, during the 
fummer of 1536, the inftructor of his natural fon, 
James, by Elizabeth Shaw, of the family of Sau- 
chie, who was afterwards the Abbot of Kelfo, 
and. died without ifue, in 1548. (x) While 
thus employed, he was commanded by the King, 
it is faid, to write more fevere ftrictures on the 
Francifcans, who, having offended they fove- 
reign, gave the King an opportunity of gratifying 
his fpleen, at the expence of his policy. The 
poet, on that occafion, produced, in an evil hour 
for his own quiet, the mifcellany, which was 
afterwards entitled The Francifcan. The whole 
body of the clergy, who faw a {torm approaching, 
were offended at what they deemed an unpro- 
voked attack. Cardinal Beaton exerted his 
power to avenge their caufe. The poet was im- 
prifonéd in the caftle of St. Andrew’s, from which, 
he was delivered by the interpofition of Bea- 
ton, a nephew of the Archbifhop of Glalgow. (y ) 
Buchanan, fearing for his life, though the purpofe 
had probably been, to correét his petulance, more 
than to injure his perfon, made his efcape, in Fe- 
bruary 1538-9, to England; where he found 
Henry VIII. perfecuting, with peculiar impar- 


(x) Crawfard’s Hiftory of the Stuarts, p. 38. It was 


not, then, James Stuart, the regent, whom Buchanan had the 
honour of inftru@ting, as Sibbald, Ruddiman, and the othe: 
biographers, have miftakingly related. 

(7) Jebb, vol, 2. p. 486. 
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lity, both the Proteftants and Papifts. In this 
babies he poet was protested by Sir John 
Rainsford, w vho enabled him to make his retreat 
into France.(z) At Paris, he is faid, contra- 
dictorily, by the original writer of his life, to have 
met his old perfecutor the Cardinal, who had 
gone there as ambaffador from Scotland. And, 
Buchanan, fearing for his fafety at Paris, was iñ- 
duced, to accept the invitation of Andrew Govea, 
who made him one of the teachers, in the new 
college at | Bourdeata Here, was he inftructine 
fcholars, and writing poems, when the Egiperr 
Charles V. came, there in "November 1539, to. 
whom he prefented very elegant flattery, in fome 
charming verfes. 

At Bourdeaux, he taught for three years; and 
in this period, he compo: fed his four tragedies, 
with the defign, as it is faid, to draw the youth ie 
France, from modern allegories to. ancient mo- 
dels, Being frightened from his elegant, and 

eful, Khous by the plague, he returned, in 
I st to Paris, where he taught, for feveral years, 
the fecond clafs, in the college of Bourbon. It 


(z) Randolph’s Letter to Peter Young, 15th March 
1579- S Epift. Buch, Op. Rud. edit.—That part of the 
Life of Buchanan, from his return to Scotland, with the 
Earl of Cafilis, till his efcape, is fo grofsly mifreprefented, 
that it would require much time, and {pace, to rectify the 
miftatements, and explede the falfities. The only defence, 
which the fair inquirer after truth has againft falfhood, is not 
to believe improbabilities, without proof, 
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was, probably, during this period, that Buchanan 
acted as one of the domeftic tutors of Mon- 
taigne. 

At the age of forty-one, he accepted the invi- 
tation of the King of Portugal, by means of An- 
drew Govea, with whom going to Lifbon, in 1547, 
he was appointed one of the profeffors, in the 
new college of Coimbra. He loft his friend 
Govea by the'ftroke of death, in 1548. The 
times were: turbulent, and our profeffor was im- 
prudent : he ate, and he talked, in a manner, that 
offended the prejudices of the country. For theie 
offences, he was, in 1549, committed. to prifon, 
where he lay a year and a half; and whence he 
was only releafed to be {ent to a monaftery, inthe 
cells of which, he might learn of the monks the 
ufe of obfervances, and the benefits of filence. It 
was in this confinement, that he began to tranf- 
late the Pfalms into fucha verfion as will preferve 
his memory, when his other writings fhall be no 
longer read. 

Being at length difcharged, he was maintained 
awhile by the King’s bounty. But, wifhing for 
independence, or defiring change, he failed, in 
1662, for England, which being then too much 
convulfed, by the ambition of nobles, to afford 
him a livelihood, he went to Paris, foon after the 
raifing of the fege of Metz, onthe 26th of De- 
cember 1552. During an age, when every bat- 
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tle had its poet, this event, he was induced to ce- 
lebrate in a poem, which he wrote unwillingly ; 
knowing that his friend Sangelafius had already, 
on the fame topick, exercifed his happy mufe, 

In July 1554, he fent his Jephthes to the 
prefs. (a) This fine tragedy, he dedicated to 
the Marefchal de Briffac, who was, by this atten- 
tion, induced to employ Buchanan, as the*teacher 
of his fon, Timoleon de Coffé, who rofe to be an 
accomplifhed gentleman, and a great commander. 
In the fituation of tutor, our poet continued, 
during five years, going with his pupil fometimes 
into Italy, and frequently into France. In this 
{tation it was, that he wrote his learned poem on 
the,Sphere. He found leifure, during thefe pere- 
erinations, for ftudying polemics, which furnifhed 
topicks of prefent correfpondence, and fupplied 
motives of future action. | 

He probably fixed his refidence at Paris, in 
1560, but without any certain fubfiftence. In 
this diftrefs, he naturally applied to Queen Mary, 
who, with her ufual munificence, accepted his 
verfes, and relieved his wants. (2) Being now 
‘without employment, he, at the end of four-and 


(2) Jephthes five votum Tragoedia, Authore Georgio 
Buchanano, Scoto, Parisijs M.D.LILIL. Apud Guil, 
Morelium. 


(4) Mem. of Caftelnau, in Jebb, vol, 2. p. 486. 
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2 
twenty years, returned to Scotland, fome time 
in 1561, at the age of fifty-five, but without hav- 
ing any permanent provifion. (c) 

On his return to Scotland, in 1561, Buchanan 
had the gratification to find, that his old enemy the 
cardinal had been affaffinated, the Francifcans ex- 
pelled, and that the reformers were triumphant. He 


(c) At what time Buchanan finally returned to Scot- 
land, has been a fubject of difpute.. Ruddiman cogently 
reafoned, “ That, as he afferts himfelf to have been abfent 
« four-and-twenty years, and departed, in 1539, he muk 
ss have come back in 1563.” But, reafonings mut give 
way to fa@s. ‘The fubjoined extract of an original letter, in 
the paper-oflice, from the well-known envoy, ‘Thomas Ran- 
dolph, to Mr, Secretary Cecil, dated at Edinburgh, the 3oth 
January 1561, demonftrates, that Buchanan was certainly at 
the court of Mary, in January 1561-2, and had been pro- 
bably in Scotland, for fome months before ==‘ Yt is nowe 
« thoughte upon agayne whoe is fettefte to be fent from 
« thys Quene t’attende upon the Quene’s Mate for the 
« better contynuance of intellegence wt her Hyghnes. 
Of anye that I knowe David Forrefte is lyklyefte, and 
« mofte defyerethe. He is reftored agayne unto his office. 
« Ther is wt? the Quene, one called Mr. George Bowhanan, 
« a Scottifhe man, verie well lerned, that was {chollemafter 
« unto Mons de Brifack’s fone, very godlye, and honeft, 
« whome I have allwayes judged fetter than anye other that 
« I know.”——Our great poet was then only ove Bowhanan, 
who had been a /cholle-mafter, and was very well learned. 
But, Randolph and Buchanan foon became better acquainted. 
Į incline to think, with Mr. John Love, that Buchanan re- 
turned to Scotland, in May 1561, with the Lord James, the 
prior of St. Andrew’s, who ere long became the Earl of Mur- 
ray, and the patron of Buchanan, §=[Vindtcation, p. 61.] 
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only followed his inclination, when he joined thé 
popular throng, and avowed his unqualified pro- 
teftantifm. Yet, he attended the court of Mary, 
who had alfo returned to her native kingdom, in 
Auguft 1561; and, was by Mary, chofen foon 
after to be the fuperintendant of her ftudies. (4) 
He was naturally noticed by parliament; when he 
was thus diftinguifhed by the Queen. The par- 
liament, which affembled at Edinburgh, in June 
1563, appointed Buchanan, among other përfons, 
who were either high in office, or noted for know- 
ledge, ‘* to infpect the revenues of the univerfi- 
< ties, and to report a model of inftruction.” He 
was by the aflembly of the kirk, named, on the 
29th of December 1563, among thofe, who were 
moft confiderable for rank, or eminent for litera- 
ture, “ to revife the Book of Difcipline.” (ê) 
And, in June 1564, he dedicated his Francifca- 
nus ad Fratres to the Earl of Murray, whofe 
power he knew, and whofe patronage he courted. 

The foregoing events did not check the bene- 


(2) This anecdote is contained in the following extract 
of a letter from Randolph to Cecil, dated at St. Andrew’s, 
the 7th of April 1562, in the Paper Office :—** The Queen 
“ readeth daily, after her dinner, inftruéted by a learned 
« man Mr. George Bowhannan, fomewhat of Lyvie.”’— 
This tranfaction did honour to both parties: to Mary, in 
thus employing her leifure: to Buchanan, in having fuch 
a fcholar to inftru&, in the beauties of Livy. 

(e) Keith, 529. 

ficence 
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ficence of Mary, which was only bounded by her 
fortune. On the rgth of O&ober 1564, the 
Queen gave the poet a penfion of five hundred 
pounds Scots, during his life. In faét, fhe con- 
ferred, on the « Kas of her bounty, the whole 
temporalities of the abbey of Corfragwell Cf) after 
the abbot, Quintin Kennedy, who was the bro- 
ther of his old fcholar, the Earl of Cafiilis, had 
been driven away, in 1563; by perfecution, 
From the epoch of that munificent grant, Bu- 
chanan called himfelf, in his official documents, 
the penfioner of Corfragwell. (g) Crawfurd comforts 
himfelf, by reflecting, that other great men, who 
had obtained grants of ecclefiaftical revenues, 
were alfo called penfioners. If we recolleé, that 
the higheft ftipend of the Proteftant minifters 
Was then only three hundred marks, this muft 
be allowed to have been a handfome provifion 
for a needy poet. (h) When he was about to 
publifh his Pfalms, in 1565; having the Queen’s 
bounty frefh in his recollection, he dedicated that 


(f) Keith, p. 259.Ruddiman, as we have feen, publith- 
ed the letter of Privy Seal, containing the penfion. [ Animad, 
on Buch. Vindic. Apx. No. 1.] 


(g) Sibbald’s Commentary, p. 26. 


(4) The Scots money was, at that time, as fix to one of 


the Englifh. [Keith’s Apx. 118.] 
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fine verfion to his royal benefactrefs, in thofe 
elegant verfes, beginning : 


« Nympha, Caledoniz quz nune feliciter ora 
« Miffa per innumeros fceptra tueris avos.” 


Buchanan, who then refided at St. Andrew’s, 
was in future to exhilarate the gaieties, or to par- 
ticipate in the difafters, of his country. He 
prefented verfes to the Queen on her marriage, 
the 29th of July 1565. (i) He offered his 
Strena to Darnley, at the commencement of the 
year 1566. (k) And, when Murray, his patron, 
having acted rebellioufly, was denounced a 
rebel; when the adherents of that ambitious 
baftard were threatened with punifhment, 
if they fhould difturb the country; Buchanan 
probably thought it prudent, at the verge 


(#) In Keith, 540, there is a record, which proves, that 
Buchanan then lived at St. Andrew’s. He was at Edinburgh 
on the 24th of July 1566, when he wrote to Peter Daniel, 
amid the occupations of the court, and the inconvenience of fick- 
nef; complaining of the typographical errors of his Pfalms; 
and fending him copies of his poems, . 

(4) It was acutely remirked by Ruddiman, that it is 
evident from the Strena, Buchanan was in Scotland, on the 
ift of January 1565-6. [ Animad. 63.] By confidering this, 
and the fact mentioned in the preceding note, pi have con- 
vinced myfelf, that Buchanan never removed to France, af- 
ter the year 1561; though I once thought, that he had’ re- 
turned to Paris, when Murray was expelled from Scotland, 
in September 1565. 


of 
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of fixty, to court the ruling powers. Murray 
and his other friends were, however, reftored, 
on the zgth of April 1566, after being driven 
from Scotland, by the difingenuity of Elizabeth, 
and the difapprobation of their countrymen. Bu- 
_chanan was, about that time, appointed the prin- 
cipal of St. Leonard’s College at St. Andrew’s, 
which had been founded by James Hepburn, 
the prior, in Auguft 1512. In that univerlity 
he was fucceffively chofen one of the four elec- 
tors of the rector, during the years 1566, 1 567; 
and 1568, and was even appointed vice-rector 
by the object of their choice. (/). 

Mean time the murder of Rizzio, on the 29th 
of March 1565-6, the affaffination of Darnley, 
on the 1oth of February 1 566-67, and the marriage 
of Mary with Bothwell, on the 16th of May 
1567, were fad events, which fucceffively in- 
fluenced Buchanan’s future fortunes. The gene- 
ral.afflembly of the kirk was convened at Edin- 
burgh, on the 25th of June 1567, juft ten days 
after the Queen’s imprifonment. At the age of 
fixty-one, Buchanan was unanimoufly chofen 
the moderator, who accepted the charge pro hae 


(7) Buchanan was chofen, on the 3d of November 1567, 
one of the affeilors of the Dean of Faculty of Arts, who was 
to affift him, in taking trials for degrees. And he'was chofen 
affeflor for the laft time, on the 2d of November 1569; as 
appears by the Univerfity Regifters. [Sibbald’s Commen- 
tary, 6§.] But, it does not appear, that Buchanan, during 
that period, taught a clafs, 
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vice, fays therecord. (m) The biographers, who 
find conjecture more eafy than refearch, have 
thought it fomewhat extraordinary, that Buchanan, 
though a layman, fhould have been appointed 
the moderator of the aflembly. But, the regif= 
ters of the kirk would have fhewn them, that Sir 
John Erfkine of Dun, knight, though a layman; 
was chofen the moderator of the feveral affem- 
blies, which commenced on the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1564, on the 25th of June 1566, and onthe 
25th of December 1566. (n) At the formation 
of the kirk, in 1560, the moderators, and minif= 
ters, were all laymen. Erfkine, however; was a 
fuperintendant, and Buchanan was the principal 
of a college. The affembly, of which Buchanan 
was Lhe moderator, feeing .‘‘ that this prefent has 
“« offerit fome bettir occafioun nor in tymes by- 
t gane, and hes begune to tred down Sathan. 
“< under foot,” [Queen Mary had been impri- 
ioned ten days before] called an extraordinary 


{B. 1674. 


convention, whereby, in the end, were produced 
the confufions of anarchy, and the miferies of 
civil war. (e) . 


(m) Keith, $72. 

(x) Keith, 498-548. “ The general affemblie of the 
«kirk convenit at Edinburgh, in the Nether Tolbuith 
“thereof, the 2th day of June 1467; for efchewing of con- 
« fufoun Ma reafonihg, nameit Mr: George Buchanan, 
« Principall of Sant Leonard’s Colledge, moderator, during 
« the conventioun, who accepted the charge hac.wice.?? 
(Keith, 372.] } 

(0) Keith, p. 275. 

When 
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When Buchanan became the moderator of the 
affembly, he commenced the drudge of a party, 
with which he drudged on through life. On the 
24th of July 1567, the imprifoned Queen was 
compelled to refign the crown to her infant fon, 
and with it, her power to her implacable enemies. 
On an unlucky day, fhe was driven to feek 
refuge in England, the 17th of May 1568. Mur- 
ray was required by Elizabeth, on the 8th of the 
following month, to anfwer, in England, Mary’s 
complaints. He, Morton, and others, were ac- 
cordingly appointed commiffioners, for that pur- 
pofe, on the 18th of September 1568. The ta- 
lents, and the principles, of Buchanan recom- 
mended him, as a fit affiftant. And, they all 
met Elizabeth’s commiffioners at York, on the 
4th of the fubfequent October. i 

Here it was, that Buchanan was employed in 
deceitful intrigue. On the roth of October, it 
was, that with Lethington, Macgill, and Bal- 
naves, Buchanan, in order to prejudice Eliza- 
beth’s commiffioners, communicated privately, 
the well-known letters, Jonneis, and contraéts, 
which he afferted were of Mary’s hand-writing, 
Now it was, that Buchanan offered to fwear,— 
“< that the faid letters, fonts, and other writings, 
“ were of her own hand indeed,” though he 
did not know them to be her’s; in order to còn- 
vict his benefactrefg of murder. (2) It was in 

(~) See the letter of the Englifh commiffioners in Goodat’s 
Apx. No. 47. for decifive proof of this fact, 
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the period between the 18th of September, and 
the 2oth of October 1568, that Buchanan drew 
up the firt fketch of his Deteétion, by order of 
the Scottifh commiffioners;(p) for the purpofe 
of loading his fovereign with guilt. In the De- 
fefion it was, that he publifhed the fabricated, 
for the genuine, letter of Lennox. (q) The in- 
famous fcene of thofe unfair tranfactions was at 
length fhifted from York to Hampton Court. 
Buchanan went, in Oétober 1568, to Weft- 
minfter, where his talent for intrigue, and his 
readinefs of accommodation, were fll more ne- 
ceflary. Here, were the conferences again re- 
newed by Elizabeth, with her wonted artifice, 
and carried on by Murray, with yet greater bafe- 
nefs, It was on the roth of December 1568, 
that Murray and his colleagues formally declared, 
« on their honours and confciences, that the 
s miffive writings, fonnets, and contracts, were 
« Mary’s proper hand-write ;” though they 
knew the letters and fonnets to be forgeries. (7). 
It was, during the fubfequent conferences at Weft- 
minfter, that Murray and his colleagues exhibited 
Buchanan’s Deteéfion, in the firft draft, as 
matter, which they offered to juftify before Eliza- 


(p) Anderfon’s Collections, vol. 2. p. 262-3, 

(4) Mr. Whitaker’s Vindication, vol. 3. p. 235-7. 

(+) See their affidavit in Anderfon’s Collections, vol. 2. 
249--and in Goodal’s Apx. No. 24. vol. 2. p. 92. 
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beth and her minifters. (s) Buchanan, in this 
manner, became the willing inftrument of Eli- 
zabéth’s deceit, and Murray’s villanies; in order 
to difgrace his benefactrefs. On the sith of 
January 1568-9, Buchanan appeared at Hamp- 
ton Court, with Murray and his colleagues, face 
to face with the Bifhop of Rofs and Mary’s other 
commmiffioners, wha accufed Murray and his affo- 
ciates of being the murderers of Darnley; and 
who offered to fupport their accufation by proofs. 
In this tranfaction, which has ftained Scotland 
with lafting reproach, Buchanan acted his part 
and fhared in the difgrace.(¢) On the next 
day, Murray, notwithftanding this accufation, was 
by the cunning of Elizabeth fent away to Scot- 
land, and, by the hatred of Elizabeth, was Mary 
detained in prifon! 

In the midft of thofe iniquitous proceedings, 
Buchanan beftowed his blandifhments on the 
court of London. He offered, on the if of 
January 1568-9, a New Year’s Ode to Elizabeth, 
in which, with poetic licence, he gave her the 
mind of Minerva, and the form of Venus. He 
flattered the wife, and daughter, of Cecil, with 
feveral copies of appropriate verfes. He pre» 
fented an encomiaftic fonnet to Anthony Coke — 
and his learned daughters. (4) Whether Bu- 


(s) Anderfon’s Colleétions, vol. 2. 263. 
(+) See the record in Goodal’s Apx. No. 122. vol. 2. 307. 
(u) Rud, Buch. vol. 2. 95-6. 
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chanan were difmiffed with a folid penfion for 


his empty praife, I think uncertain, notwithftand- 
-ing the affertions of biographers, (x) who too 


often believe, without caufe, and affert, without 
proofs. 

Buchanan returned to St. Andrew’s, in April 
1569; (y) and now performed the more quiet 
functions of St. Leonard’s College. On the 2d 
of November 1569, he was appointed, for the 
lat time, affeffor to the Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts. And, in March 1569-70, he refiened the 
office of principal to Patrick Adamfon, who ap- 
pears, from the records, to have never acted, 
though he had been recommended by Buchanan, 
and was approved by the parliament. : It was at 
the convention of eftates, which affembled at 
Edinburgh, in March 1569-70, “for taking order 
« in the affairs of this common wealth,” that 
Buchanan was permitted to refign his charge in 
the univerfity, with the defign of dedicating: his 
whole attention to King James, who had entered 
the fifth year of his age. =: The nomination of 
Buchanan to this- great’ truft ‚was not by! the 
fates, as, biographers, have fuppofed ;(z) for, 

(x) Mackenzie’s Life of Buchanan, which quotes the 
Cotton MSS. in: the Britifh Mufeum, » Notes ta Scot’s Stag- 
gering State of Scotch Etatefinen, p. 110.—-Mackenzie is nat 
jultined by the Cotton Manufcripts; yet, he may have re- 
ceived prefents for his poetry, like Erafmus, and the other 
poets of that profligate period. 


(y) Sibbald’s Commentary, 66. 
(z) See the record in Ruddiman’s Notes on Buchanan’s 


Life, 9. 
he 
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he had been already nominated preceptor, in 
1565, if we may believe his own affertion. (a) 
And thus, does Buchanan himfelf afcertain the 
difputed fact, that he was certainly nominated 
preceptor by the Queen herfelf, at fome period 
prior to the fad epoch of her extorted abdica- 
tion; (4) though the exact date cannot at pre- 
fent be clearly afcertained. 

Buchanan was meantime deprived of his pa- 
tron, the earl of Murray, by a flroke of revenge 
from the hand of Hamilton, by which he fell, 
on the 8th of January 1569-70. Buchanan wrote 
his epitaph and panegyrick with a grateful pen. 
And, our poet and politician gave vent to unquali- 
fied indignation, by writing “Ane Admonition Dires 
«c to the trew Lords.” (c) This is a party-pam- 

phlet, 


(a) Buchanan fays exprefsly in his hiftory, [Rud. Buch. 
yol. 1. 386.] « Ut ex ijs, quos mater, antequam fe regno ab- 
« dicarat, filio tutores, nominaverat.” 

(6) Inthe commiflion, which appointed Thomas Bucha- 
nan the keeper of the privy feal, when George Buchanan his 
uncle refigned in his favour, there is the following recital:-— 
« That oF Sotrane Lord underftanding ye trew and thank- 
s ful fervice done to his majte be his weill belovit clerk 
«s Mr. George Buchquhannan, penfionar of Corfragwel!, con- 
et ginuallie fen his hienes coronatioun alfweill in inftruéting 
« of his majeftie in virtue and letteres as uyerwyifs upon 
e his perfon.” [Record Privy Seal, 30 April 1578. Bk. 45. 
fo. 57-] 

(c) It was firft printed by Robert Leckprevick, in 12mo. 
at Stirling, 1571: it was printed, at London, by John Day, 

in 
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phlet, compiled in party language, and for party 
purpofes, He thereby endeavoured to turn the 
refentment of man, and the wrath of God, upon 
the whole race of Hamilton. Of courfe, his 
tract, which was printed in 1571, was written in 
the accuftomed fpirit of recrimination, without 
candour, or moderation, or truth. 

The death of Murray, which was regretted by 
Elizabeth with indecent forrow, was the caufe. of 
intereiting events, which gave employment to the 
talents, and diverfity to the life, of Buchanan. The 
Earl of Lennox was, after fome delay, chofen re- 
gent, in the room of Murray, by Queen Elizabeth’s 
influence. In his turn, Lennox was ere long kill- 
ed, during the affault of Stirling. The Earl of 
Mar was foon elected to that dangerous ftation, 
in the place of Lennox. Buchanan, we are told by 
Crawfurd, was as great a favourite of Mar, as he 
had been of Murray. When Mar died, in O¢to- 
ber 1572, the Earl of Morton was elected his 
fucceffor, who was the fourth regent, that in the 
ihort period of five years had now held that pre- 
carious office. A civil war raged, for many 
months, with the peculiar rancour of the 
Scottifh feuds. Men’s minds had been already 
corrupted by the violences of the Reformation. 


M1571 3 and, again, at St. Andrew’s, in1572z, 12m0 : whence 
we may infer, that it was propagated with great diligence, 
by thofe, who hoped to profit from its influence. 


And, 
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And, confpicuous characters, who had facrificed 
their morals on the altar of innovation, had an 
eafy ftep from Mary to her fon, from regent to 
regent, from the confiftency of principle to the 
tergiverfations of vice. 

In the foremoft rank of devious ftatefmen, muft 
be placed, with unrivalled pre-eminence, Mait- 
land of Lethington. It was this extraordinary 
genius, who, having been fecretary of ftate to the 
unhappy Queen, continually betrayed her to Eliza- 
beth; who fecretly promoted the rebellion again{t 
his fovereign, in 1565; and who proceeded to the 
fummit of wickednefs, in forging his miftrefs’s 
hand-writing, for the odious purpofe of convicting 
her of the crime of aggravated murder. It was 
he, who aéted as an underhand agent with Bu- 
chanan, for impofing on the Englifh commiffion- 
ers, at York. It was he, who offered himfelf, at 
that diferaceful moment, to fwear with Buchanan 
to the genuinenefs of his own fabrications. But, 
after the deceafe of Murray, he attempted to 
bind up the bleeding wounds of his country. The 
moment, however, that he began to act honeftly, 
Buchanan fell upon him. The fatirift expofed 
the fhifts of the ftatefman in The Chamealion, which 
he wrote, during the fummer of 1570, and foon 
fent to Cecil, among whofe papers, it was after- 
wards found. This fatire, though compofed in 
profe, is written with all the ingenuity of poetry; 

yet 
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yet is it embittered by its invective, and degraded 
by its coarfenefs. ( d ) 

An attempt was mean time’ made, during the 
autumn of 1570, to {top the effufion of kindred 
blood, by a treaty, which Elizabeth, was to ma= 
nage, for her own intereft, with her accuftomed 
artifice. She fummoned all parties to appear be- 
fore her at London. Morton, Dumfermling, 
and Macgill, came to the court at Greenwich, 
on the gth of February 1570-71, on behalf of 
the infant King. They gave in a paper, fays 
Cecil, to prove the lawfulnefs of dethroning Queen 
Mary (e) The aé& of dethronement gratified 
Elizabeth; but the juftification of it difpleafed her. 
In the moment of difcontent, fhe might have told 
them, in her own imperious tone: <“ Jt ds’ true, 
gentlemen, that every nation, when aéting by 
its conftitutional authorities, may exert a valid 
power over all perfons, and: all things, within 
its juri{diction. But, it is not every leader of 
a mob; it is not every body of diffidents, what- 
ever their pretences may be; it is not every 
faction of nobles, whatever may be their mo- 
tives, who can rightfully overturn the confti- 
tution, or over-awe the magiftrate.” ‘The treaty 
ended in difappointment ; becaufe it had been 


(4) It feems not to have been printed in that age. 


(e) Cecil’s Diary, which is annexed to Murden’s 
papers. 


begun 
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begun without fincerity, and was conducted with- 
out fairnefs, to any national purpofe. 

The flame of civil war broke out anew; 
when frefh fuel was thrown on it; by difappointed 
hopes, by factious refentments, and by {feditious 
writings. Dunbarton Caftle, which had hitherto 
continued in the charge of Mary’s governor, was 
furprized by the dexterity of Captain Crawfurd, 
in March 1671. Init, was taken, among other 
perfons of great confideration, Hamilton, the 
Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, who had fought 
fhelter in this infulated fortrefs, foon after the 
battle of Langfide. He was immediately carried 
to Stirling; where he was tried for imputed 
crimes; which could not be proved, and con- 
demned under an act of attainder, that had been 
pafled at one of the irregular conventions, 
during thofe tumultuous days. On the firft of 
April 1571, he was hanged as a common male- 
factor; (f) to gratify at once the perfonal ha- 
tred of the regent Lennox, and the religious 
prejudices of a bigotted populace. 

Buchanan indulged the dark paffions of his 
foul, by writing the Archbifhop’s epitaph. (¢) 
« The poet begins, by informing us,” fays the 
Jate writer of his Memoirs, (4) ‘ that our pa- 


(f) Spotfwood, p. 252. 
(g) Rud. Buch. vol. 2. p. 86. 


(4) Lord Gardenftone’s Mifcellanies, p. 267. 
“ rent 
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« rent Earth now breathes lighter fince delivered 
s from the burden of fuch an abominable mons 
“ fter; that all the angels of darknefs have been 
“ fatigued in preparing for his reception; and 
“that every other department of perdition now 
*¢ ftands {till; the whole tortures of Tartarus be- 
“ ing devoted to a fingle victim. After paufing: 
< with complacency on this charitable profpeét, 
€ he concludes, by profeffing his regret, that the 
“ Primate’s carcafe had not been caft to the 
“< dogs.”—-Such was Buchanan’s favagenefs; and 
fuch is our paraphraft’s malignity! (7) 

Were profe entitled to the perfonifications of 
poetry, we might, with a profaic pencil, alfo at- 
tempt an hiftorical picture. —Thus, we behold 
the poet, and his paraphraft, collecting the dogs 
from the fhambles of Stirling: they hound them 
upon the Archbifhop’s corpfe. The limbs of a 
perfon of the higheft rank, who had been mur- 
dered under the form of law, are torn in pieces. 
The dogs gorge themfelves with the blood of the 
Primate, who had fallen a facrifice to religious 
bigotry. The poet and his paraphraft enjoy the 
fight: they partake of the prey. With the bru- 
tal ferocity of French Democrats, they fix their 


a 


A 


(7)°The late Lord Hailes remarks, in his Catalogue of 
the Lords of Seffion, notes, p- 4. “'The tragical fate of 
‘© Archbithop Hamilton, in 1571, is well-known. Bushanan, 
an feveral fatirical epigrams, fpeaks of the manner of his 
“ death with the moft illiberal, and favage, exultation.”’ 


fangs 
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fangs in the Archbithop’s heart: they tear out the 
Primate’s bowels: and, ftained with gore, and 
gafping with fury, they run through the ftreets of 
Stirling; inciting the populace, with frantic cries, 
to make new facrifices, and to praife God for 
the paft! 

But, neither the inveteracy of the regent, nor 
the brutality of the poet, put an end to civil dif- 
cord, though the infult offered to the Primate 
may have gratified both. The parliament, which 
Lennox affembled, during May 1571, in the 
Cannongate of Edinburgh, fat only four days; 
becaufe the cannon of the caftle played upon the 
convention. In this fhort period, however, this 
meeting of partizans paffed various acts of at- 
tainder, (k) which only embittered perfonal 
animofity. Among other perfons of inferior con- 
fequence, Maitland of Lethington, and his brother 
John, the prior of Coldingham, who was the 
keeper of the privy-feal, were attainted. This 
office had been long enjoyed by that accomplifhed 
family. Sir Richard Maitland, the father of 
Lethington, who is now better known as a poet, 
and a collector of poetry, had been appointed for 
life, on the 20th of December 1562. This aged 
ftatefman refigned the privy-feal to his fon John, 
who was alfo appointed the keeper for life, on 
the 26th of Auguft 1567. The attainder of the 


{%) Spotfwood, p. 253. 


prior 
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336 THE LIFE OF İB. 674, 
prior of Coldingham, and the favour of the re= 
gent, transferred the privy-feal to the cuftody of 
Buchanan, in May 1571, (/) who was at length 
rewarded for his fteady attachment to party, and 
for his recent fervices to Lennox. 

When Buchanan was thus appointed the 
Keeper of the ptivy-feal, which gave him a par- 
ticipation in the government, and an addition to 
his income, he had paffed his grand climacteric, 
and was advancing faft to fixty-fix. Yet, he 
continued his correfpondence with the {cholars of 
the age; with Rogerfon and Daniel, with Beza 
and Tycho Brahe. And, he partook of the 
fhocks; both perfonal and political, which the 
quick fucceffion of regents gave to his diftracted 
country; by the death of Lennox, in 1571, and 
the appointment of Mar, his fuceeflor; by the 
death of Mar, and the elevatton of Morton to the 
regency, in November 1572. But the leifure, 
which his vartous avocations allowed, and the 
repofe, that the gout permitted, was employed 
on The Hiffory of Scotland, which, having been 
long expected, was with fully looked for by tlrofe; 


(Z) Crawfurd’s Officers of State, p. 142. I, however, have 
a MS. note of George Crawfurd, which fays, that Buchanan 
was appointed to the office of keeper of the privy-feal, on 
the 1gth of October 1570. The moft diligent: fearch 
could not find the appointment of Buchanan to that high of- 
fice among the records. þe may have poflibly been áp- 
pointed, during thofe irregular times, even before the at- 
tainder of Maitland. 
who, 
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who, having urged the undertaking, expected 
renown from his performance. 

He was employed, at the fame time, in other 
labours, The affembly, which met, in Auguft 
1574, “ willed their /oved brethren, George Bu- 
“ chanan, Peter Young, Andrew Melvin, and 
s< James Lawfon, to perufe the Hiftory of ‘fob, 
“ which had been compiled in Latin verfe by 
« Patrick Adamfon; and to authorize it by 
“ their fignatures, if they fhould find it agreeable 
“ to the truth of fcripture.”” The filence of the 
Typographical Annals, on this fubjeét, would feem 
to evince, that Buchanan and his loved brethren 
did not authorize Adamfon’s Poetical Hiftory of 
Fob. (m) 

Mean time, the malverfations of Morton’s go- 
vernment roufed the public indignation, Whether 
his rapacity, or his mifrule, offended Buchanan, 
cannot now be known, though thefe queftions 
have been much debated by thofe, who wifhed 
rather to confound, than inform. It is certain, 
that the influence of Buchanan contributed to the 
regent’s fall, and to the King’s elevation, while 
he was yet an infant, on the 12th of March 


(m) The whole works of Adamfon were printed at Lon- 
don, by John Bill, 1619, 4t0o.—Lauder publithed, in 1739, 
among the Poetarum Scotorum Mufe Sacre, vol. 2. p. 209, 
Paraphrafis Jobi Poetica: Auctore Patricio Adamfono, 
SanGti Andrez, in Scotia, Archiepifcopo. Editio altera. 
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1577-78. (zY Buchanan haftened to derive an 
advantage from this revolution, in the caftle of 
Stirling, and from that influence of his ftation. 
On the 3oth of April 1578, (0) he refigned the 
privy-feal to his nephew Thomas Buchanan, the 
eldeft fon of Alexander-Buchanan of Ibbert, who: 
was appointed fer life, in his uncle’s room, during 
that moment of perturbation, and brindle he Ct, 
e Buchanan vulgarly confidered, as the 
keeper of the privy-feal, during feveral months, 
after it had thus been transferred to. Thomas 
Buchanan, the object of his choice, who died in: 
November 1582. (p) 


GQ 


Morton, 


( zè} Cravefurd’s Mem. p. 3.303 > Moyfe’s Mem. p. 2. 

(a) Privy Seal Records of that date. 

(~) The Scotch Difpatches, in the Paper Office, ofter 
mention him as keeper of the Privy-Seal, during the fummer 
of 15 
of Re date of Buchanan’s refignation, till I was affured by 
the accurate’ Mr. W. Robertfon of the Repifter Honfe, that 
the laft day of April 1578 was certainly the true date, Z 


578. 


I was induced by thofe papers to bi ee the truth 


afterwards faw im the Cotton Library, Calig. ci 3.: fol. ¢30, 
A Confirmation of the Infeftment to Robert Earl of Lenox, 
seas the aie x ee e 1578, which was figned, among 


3, by Alex anche the Direfor of the Chaneery, and. 
i Wmi Bue kanan, the keeper of -the privy-feal.—This 
record proves, that @ George Buchanan was neither the keeper 

of the privy-feal, nor the DireGor of the Chancery,on the ryth 
oF June 1578. I have convinced myfelf, ArT n 
what 1s faid by Scot in The faggering State of Scots St tatefiner 
p. 120—160, and repeated by thebiographers, That Buchanan 


nEeVEK 
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Morton, however, regained, by his artifice, 
pofieffion of the caftle of Stirling, and with it the 
control of the King’s perfon, on the 24th of May 
1578 : and, he was foon after reinftated in the go- 
vernment by Queen Elizabeth’s influence. So 
odious was he, that he carried the vote of parlia- 
ment, in July 1578, Whether be fhould be of the 
King’s council, by a very {mall majority. Here is 
the ftate of the votes, which is very curious: 


For him.|Ag*t him. 


Bifhops - =- - 4 4. 
Earls ~- ~ : 4 4 
Abbots = > - 6 2 
Lords - - < 5 7 
Burghs - - = 4 5 
George Buchanan, Privy Seal - o I 
The Comptroller -~ - I O 
The Matter of Forbes ~ I O 

25 i} 28 

Mr. 


never was the Diretor of the Chancery: for it appears from 
the records, that Alexander Livingfton of Dunipace was ap- 
pointed the Direétor of the Chancery for life, on the 26th 
of January 1548-9; and that there was no other appoint- 
ment till the 15th of September 1567; when that office was 


granted to Alexander Hay; who refigned it to Robert Scot, 
Z 2 fome 
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Mr. George Buchanan; who was fill faid to 
be the Privy Seal, though he had certainly re- 
fioned the office, voted for the fending of the 
Abbot of Dumfermling as ambaffador to Queen 
Elizabeth, in June 1578. “He was, in the fub- 
fequent month, enumerated as one of the King’s 
ordinary. council, being Privy Seal, Buchanan 
was, at the fame time, confidered, as one of thofe 
Scottith counfellors, who were well affetied to 
England. There were tranfinitted from Scot- 
land, to Burleigh, in July 1578, two lifts, one of 
the Biencantents, at this prefent; and one of the 
Malcontents; and among the Malcontents, was 
“ Mr. George Buchanan, in refpette of the Erle 
« Morton’s cominge againe into the King’s favour.” 
Being no longer the keeper of the privy feal, and 
being thus a Malcontent, Buchanan ceafed to 
have a vote in the government of his country, 
towards the end of 1578, though he ftill continued 


fome time between the 17th of June 1578, and March fol- 
lowing, when Scot appears to have been clerk regiiter. And 
Robert Scot refigned the office to his fon Robert, on the 5th 
of March 1586-7. Buchanan returned to Scotland, in 1561. 
He was made penfioner of Corfragwell, in 1564. He was 
appointed to be the principal of St. Leonard’s College in 
1566. And, he had the privy-feal delivered to him in 1570, 
or 1571. From the foregoing evidence it plainly appears, 
that he never could have been rhe Director of the Chancery, for 
which there is no authority but the loofe afiertion of Scot, a 
very ioofe writer. 


te 
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jt 


to act as tutor to the King, and as a reformer of 


the ftate. (¢) 


The parliament of July 2578, with a view to 
both thofe. characters, appointed Buchanan, with 
other men of learning and rank, to reform the fe- 


minary, from which he had derived the firft of 
his literary honours. Vhis parliament, with no 

deep infight into the nature, or the end of educa- - 
tioun, pafled an act (r) ‘* Anent the vifitation of 
“< univerfities ;” which, faid our reforming legifla- 

tors, were then—“‘ Sa fer alter it from the frt infti- 

“ tution, the mait pairt of the verie foundatiouns 

“< fa fer difagreeing with the trew religioun and 

“ fa fer different from that perfe€tioun of teaching 

“ which this learnit age cravis.” During the 

heat of innovation, reformers feldom reflect, that 

their inconfiderate attempts generally “infringe 

original trufts. 

Yet, under that authority, the Farl of Lennox, 
Robert the Commendator of Dumfermling, George 
Buchanan, James Haliburton, and Peter Young, 
met at Edinburgh, in November 1579, and re- 
formed the Univerfity of St. Andrew’s; fo as “ to 
« be mair proffittable in tyme coming to the glory 
“ of God, honour of his majettie, profit of this 


(¢) I found the curious particulars, which are mentioned 
in this paragraph, among-the Scotch difpatches in the paper- 
ofice. 

(r) Parliament 1578, No. 4. of the unprinted a&s. 


A413 < common 
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« common wealth, and guid upbringing of the 
< youthe in fciences neidful for continewing of 
“ the trew religioun to all pofteritie.” The act 
of this reform, which was plainly the work of 
Buchanan, will convince the reader, that his mind 
was chiefly occupied about what he deemed the 
trew religioun; that he thought little about law, 
which fecures rights; and lefs about fcience, that 
enlightens mankind. More fober legiflators, by 
repealing, in 1621, this hafty act of innovation, 
re-eftablifhed the univerfity of St. Andrew’s, on 
the high ground of its original foundation. (5) 
The influence of Queen Elizabeth, and Mor- 
ton, appeared to be fo inefficient, in the parla- 
ment, 1578, that fhe feems to have refolved to 
facrifice her love of money to her love of power, 
And, fhe finally determined to buy all, who, in 
Scotland, were deemed worthy of a bribe. In 
March 1579, Burleigh obtained, with this de- 
fign, accurate lifts of the propereft objects. He 
had an account “Of perfons, who were commend- 
« ed by the Earl of Morton, when he was re~ 
“« gent, as moft meet to be entertained;”” and— 
“ Of perfons, who were alfo fit to have enter- 
« tainment, though they were not recommended 
“« by the regent.” In a third lift-——“ Of per- 
“ fons, who were not commended by the regent, 
‘£ yet, by others thought meet to be entertain- 


(s) See the APPENDIX, Nos I 


39 
ed, 
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ed,” —were Mr. George Buchanan, the King’s 
tutor, a fingular man; and Peter V oung, “another 
< tutor to the King, {pecially well affected, and 
< ready to perfuade the King to be in favor of 
“ her majeftye.” After minute inveftigation, 
was at length fettled a lif of penfioners, who were 
to influence the youthful King, and to rule a de- 
voted country, as Elizabeth fhould direct. In 
this lift, Buchanan had a confpicuous place, and 
a.jarge allowance. (1) 

Buchanan 


€#) For all thofe particulars, fee the Cotton Library, Calig. 
€. 5. fol. 1og—11, which contains alfo,—«* The names of 
< fuch, as are to be entertained, in Scotland, by penfions, 
< out of England :’?— 


The Regent, E. Morten = - £.500 
The E. of Angus ` - ~ 100 
The E, of Athol r - -.. 200 
The E. of Argyle - - - 200 
The E. of Montrofe a - - £00 
"The E. of Rothes > - . 100 
The E. of Glencairn = “ ~ 100 
‘The Countefs of Marre ` - -~ 200 
The Matter of Ertkine - - - 150 
‘The E. of Glamis S - - 100 
‘The Lord Ruthin - = = 100 
The L. Lindfay 3 - - IOO 
The L. Boyd ~ - - + 100 
The L. Herries : £ * - 1090 
The L. Maxwell z - - 00 
The Laird of Lachleven 5 < SD 
“The L. Bolderkel z k 3 50 
The L. of Drumwhatel oé s ~ 190 
‘ache L. of Ormifton > 4 3 50 
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Buchanan was at length to act under the three- 
fold’ character of malcontent, reformer, and pen- 
fioner. While thus acting under the influence of 
the ardent paffions, which each of thofe charac- 
ters powerfully infpire, Buchanan publifhed, in 
January 1579-80, his well-known traét De Fure 
Regni apud Scotos, which had been matured pro- 
bably by the confideration of many years. (4) 


James Macgiil - - + -. 109 

Buchanan > ~ - 100 
Nic. Elvifton £ - al » 50 
Peter Younge, {cholematter 2 s 30 
Alex! Hay = z A Š 40 


(u) It was originally printed, at Edinburgh, by John Rofs, 
for Henry Charteris. ‘There was a fecond edition of it, in 
1580, and a third, in 1581. [Herb. Printers, vol. 3. 1500. } 
On the 15th of March 1579-80, Randolph wrote from Lon- 
don to Buchanan, who then refided at Stirling, —“ that he 
« had received his De Jure, which had lately come into the 
« world; but, he at the fame time, regretted the delay of bis 
Hiftory, [See the epiftle in Rud. Buchanan.]—-« Calderwood 
«© fays, that Buchanan had written it jeft after the Earl of 
«c Murray’s firft parliament, in 1567, though he did not pub- 
« lith it till the -year 1579.’ [Crawfurd’s MS. Note.] 
Ruddiman-has been often infulted for fpeaking a fimilar 
language, Yet, from a confideration of all circumftances, 
and the authorities, I think it moft probable, that Buchanan 
wrote the De Jure, at the time, which is mentioned by Cal- 
derwocd, in order to juftify the dethronement of Qveen 
Mary, though, owing to caufes that cannot now be known, 
he retained it in his hands, till the moment of his difcontent, 
in 1579. Crawfurd was fo abfurd as to fay, that Bucha- 
nan laid it as a {cheme of politics before his royal pupil! [ Ms. 
Extracts. | 


It 


| 
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It was foon anfwered by Blackwood, and 
Barclay, and by others, who feem to have as little 
confidered the nature of fociety, as Buchanan 
appears to have ftudied the laws of his country, 
which he profefled to illuftrate. The De Fure, 
however, has often been reprinted, during con- 
tentious times, by thofe, who, expecting to gain 
fome advantage from the confufions of tumult, 

naturally hoped, that the licentioufnefs of its 
theory would promote the purpofes of their in- 
tereft. In this manner, the fucceffive practice 
of ages feems to evince, that the De Jure of Bu- 
chanan has, in every period, been deemed rather 
favourable to faction, than conducive to liberty. 
Like other treatifes, which have been fince writ- 
ten on its model, the De Fure fuppofes, that the 
laws of Scotland did not exift, though it pretends 
to teach the maxims of the Scottifh government. 
Buchanan defignedly overlooked all thefe; bes 
caufe his extenfive erudition had enabied him to 
contemplate the Grecian republics, which, ap- 
pearing to a prejudiced mind, as models of 
perfection, he naturally inferred, that every mu- 
nicipal fyftem actually was, what his predilection 
wifhed to be the conftitution of his country. Bu- 
chanan has thus drawn upon himfelf the prailes 
and reproaches of two very different clafles ot 


men. He has been celebrated as the herald of 


be 
qwhiggery Oy thofe, in whom defire feeonded pre- 


pofem yn: he has been condemned as the herald 


of 
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of anarchy by others, whofe apprehenfions faw 
the fundamentals of feciety undermined, by the 
feditioufnefs of his principles. 

t mult be, however, allowed, that Buchanan 
contrived his work, with great addrefs, for the 
{tate of Scotland, and the practices of the fac- 
tions, among which he lived. From the epoch 
of the Reformation, to the æra of the acceffion of 
James VI. to the throne of England, Scotland 

exhibited the diftorted picture of a King, with- 
out influence, of an ariftocracy, without retin 
of a people, without protection, and of a clergy, 
without that juft fubordination to the higher pow- 
ers, which the great Founder of theirs faith had 
taught, by the perfuafive example of his me- 
ritorious actions. It was in this period of anar- 
chy, that Buchanan publithed his De Jure, what- 
ever were his purpofe, of doing good to his 
country, or mifchief to the world. 

Of that anarchy, Buchanan lived to fee the 
confequences. Almoft all thofe, with whom he 
had acted for twenty years, he faw perila by 
Kiano He beheld Morton, the obje&t of his 

hatred, lofe his head on the f{eaffold, for his 
crimes. While he was in the act of dedicating 
his hiftery to his pupil in Auguft 1682, he 
heard, that the hand of treafon had been raifed 
againit the King, Dy Gowrie, and other confpira- 
tors, at the raid. of Ruthven. 

We may eafily fuppofe, that the anxiety, which 

5 Randolph 
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Randolph expreffed for the publication of she 
Hiiftory, haftened Buchanan’s tardy fteps, amidit 
the tumults of anarchy, and the preflures of age. 

On this long-expected work, he doubtlefs laboured 
diligently, during the years 1580, and 1581, in 
order to repair the lofs of time, and the lofs of 
bis copy. Though he had probably contributed 
by his lucubrations to the violence of the ruling 
powers; yet the violence of the ruline powers 
certainly did not difturb his caidas Keg 
Crawfurd is fo abfurd as to affert, in the face of 
impoffibility, “ That Buchanan was not permitted 
ch to enjoy the quiet he had promifed to him- 
<< felf, in the decline of his age; but, was Jum- 
moned before the privy council, while be was on 
“« bis death bed;” (x) to anfwer for—the Hiftory, 
which was full in the prefs. Poor Crawfurd did 
not perceive, with his feeble eyes, that he afferted 
what an alibi difproved: for, there was not a 
privy council at Edinburgh, where Buchanan 
then refided, during many months, before Bu- 
chanan’s deceafe. (y) 

The Hiftory of Buchanan, which had been 
anxioufly looked for, was, after various delays 
from feveral caufes, delivered from the prefs of 
Arbuthnot to the learned world, in September 


(#) MS. Extracts. 
(7) See Moyfe’s Mem. 61-6.-—Dr. W. Robertfon’s Hif- 


tory, vol. 2. \p. 95. 
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1582. Much was doubtlels expected from it by 
contemporaries, whatever may be thought of it by 
poiterity. Burleigh and Randolph, Murray and 
Macgill, and the other wife men of the times, 
were {o filly as to hope, that fucceffive genera- 
tions would regard its fophifms, as maxims, and 
its affertions, as facts. Little did they forefee, 
that a race of men would arife, who would dif- 
tinguifh between Buchanan’s affumptions and 
his proofs; who would deteé& the falfehood of 
the writer, and would even expofe the artifice of 
his patrons. 

The eftates of Scotland ated, with as little 
forefight, when, in May 1584, they condemned 
(z) Buchanan’s “ Buikes of the Chronicle, and 
“* the De Fure Regni apud Scotos, as not meet to 
& remain for records of truth to pofterity.”’ Nei- 
ther the ftatefmen who applauded, nor the legif- 
lators, who condemned, the works of Buchanan, 
reflected, that verity alone can ftand the de- 
tection of time. 

Buchanan did not live long enough to hear 
the verdict of the world, which he early forefaw 
would be unfavourable; “ that his hift py would 
“ content few, and difpleafe. many.” (u) He 


(z) Glendook’s Ats, 8 parliament, James VI. No. 134. 


mes Gecrgius Buchananus, Scotus,” 


appears too, in the Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum, [p.73] which was printeds at Ve- 
nice, in 1596. 
(a) Buchanan’s Letter to Rando!ph, in 1577, Rud. pre- 


face to Buch. works, p. xix. 
died 
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died at Edinburgh, on Saturday, the 28th of 
September 1582, in the feventy-fixth year of his 
age, without any difturbance from the govern- 
ment, without any difavowal of his writings, with- 
out any converfation with King James. He was 
buried in the cemetery of the Grey-friars, in that 
city. But, his grave, fays the late writer of his 
Memoirs, has never been diftinguifbéd by a tomb- 


fione. (b) 


Yet, is this pofitive aflertion, of confident igno- 
rance, contradicted by the following record: (¢)— 
« At Edinburgh, the 3d day of December 1701; 
« the fame day the council being informed, 
« that the through ftone [tomb-ftone] of the 
« deceaft George Buchanan lyes funk under the 
« ground of the Grey-friars: therefore, they 
“ appoint the chamberlain to raile the fame, and 
« clear the infcription thereupon; fo as the fame 
«s may be legible.’ The infcription, which was 
thus reftored to the eye of the paffenger, by the 
piety of Edinburgh, was written by John Adam- 
fone. (d) From thofe facts, we may learn, what 
an eafy tafk it is to write memoirs, without re- 


(4) Lord Gardenitone’s Mifcellanies, p. 252. 

(c) The City of Edinburgh’s Council Book, 3d Decem- 
per, 1701. 

(d) It may be feen in Sibbald’s Commentary, which was 
publifhed, in 1702, p. 61, and in James Man’s edition of 
Buchanan’s Hiftory, 1762. 
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fearch; to praife, without knowledge; and to 
cenfure, without proof. 

Several editions of Buchanan’s Hifory were 
printed abroad, without any republication at 
home, during the effuxion of many years. While 
it was deemed unfafe to publifh the original, in 
Britain, a tranflation of it would hardly be print- 
ed, in this ifland. It was tranflated, during his 
own age, into the Scotti/b tongue, by Jobn Read, 
F/guyar, who feems to have been Buchanan’s 
fervitur and writer. Yet, this tranflation remains 
(till unpublifhed. (e) And, it was amidft the con- 
fufions, which fucceeded the death of Cromwell, 
that fuch a hiftory was thought fuitable to the 
faíhion of the times, in an Enelifh drefs. On 
the roth of March 1658-9, there was entered, 
on the regifter of the ftationers company, The 
Hiftery of Scotland, tranflated from the Latin of 
Buchanan, a Scott. This tranMation had not, 
however, been publifhed, at the epoch of the Re- 
ftoration. It was full in the prefs, during June 
1660. And, the government, being alarmed at 
the found, effectually fuppreffed the- publica- 
tion (f) of what was then deemed permicious to 

monarchy, 

(e) In the library of the college of Glafgow; and fee 
Nicolfon’s Hift. Lib. edit. 1776. p. 34:—and Mr. Whita- 
ker’s Vindication, vol. 2. p. 353. 

(f) The following tranfcript from the books of privy 
council will probably be deemed curious, by fome, and ridi- 
csuloas, by others.“ His majefty, having received infor- 

mation 
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monarchy, but has fince dropt into oblivion, as 
unworthy of notice. Whether the copy was de- 
firoyed, or preferved, cannot now be known 
But, certain it is, that a fimilar writing was pub- 
lifhed, in 1690, at a more propitious æra. (2) 
And, of this tranflation, a fecond edition; in a 
nore 


mation this day in council, [7th June 1660] that, Mr. Kirk- 


ton, dwelling at the fign of his majefty’s arms, a bookfeller, 


is now printing, in the Bnelith tounge, George Buchannan’s 


Hi tory of Scotland and De ‘Ture Regni apad Scotos, which 
are very pernicious to monarchy, and injarious to his ma- 
jefty’s bleffed progenitors: his majefty hat 1 thereupon ordered 
by the advice of the council, and doth Pri y require, that 
the warden, or mafter, of the company of ftationers do forth- 
with make diligent fearch for ma {eize upon both the origi- 

nal and all the impreflions made thereof, and deliver them 
to one of his majefty’s principal fecretaries of fate. And it 
is further ordered by his majefly, that the faid Warden, or 
matter, and the faid Kirkton, do make their perfonal ap pear- 
ance, at this board, on Wednefday next the 13th inftant, to 
receive his majefty’s further pleafure, and thereof not to fayle 
at their perils. 

(4) The adverfaries of Ruddiman reproached him with 
having nicked the time, in publithing his edition of Buchanan's 
Works, in 1715. The time was deol well nicked by publifh- 
ing the zr Sap on Of Ais Hifory, In 1690: and, the time was 
fill better zicked, by publifhing, in 1689, Buchanan’s Detection 
of the Actions of Mary Queen of Scots. To this well-timed edi- 
tion of the Deteion, there is a preface, which is ridiculouf] ly 
ignorant. The prefacer fays, That James sth, the father of 
Mary, was flain at Floddenfield, [ the gth September P5133] 
that Mary was then a child only four days old; that at five 
years of age fhe was fent to France: ; that being le eft a widow, 
fhe returned to Scotland, where the found her'm moth 
ing in her cruelties. Ta this ftrain he runs on to the end, like 
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more commodious fize, was given to the Eng- 
Ith people, by William Bond, in 1722, wh fa 
was faid to be corrected; and of “which, Ruddi- 
Mian remarks, < that he has not made the leat 
ts alteration, [from the folio of 1690] though it 
“ abounds with many errors.” (2) 

Such were the life and labours of Buchanan, 
nied fo much of the Jife and labours of 
Risa at t. The elaborate Vindication of Bucha- 
nan, by Ruddiman, has precluded the necefiity of 
certificates from the learned, in favour of Bucha- 
man’s genius, erudition, and poetry. What is 
REOSE by an enemy requires no proof 
from a friend. And, when Ruddiman publithed 
the whole werks of Buchanan, he placed his ge- 


~ 


mius, his erudition, and his poetry, in the moft 
advantageous light, though the injudicioufnefs of 
his.admirers has thrown obf{curity on the name, 
which they wifhed to ulumine, by their celebra- 
IONS. 


J 


Tt was, at the fame time, the opinion of Rud- 
diman, that the poffeffion of talents ought never 


greater writers of later times; reproaching Mary, and in- 
juring himfelf:— 


manne the worft of chance 


T “ wrn ST oe Be is? 
Is, to crave grace for heedlefs s Ignorance. 


(7) Anfver to Logan, p. 315. ‘The firt tranflation was 
in folio; the fecond in 8vo. and both were publifhed in Lon- 
don. ~An edition has been fince printed, at Edinburgh, in 
pur bers, during. the year 17513 and, in the fame period was 
pubiithed the De Jure, at Gialgow. [ Scots Mag. 1751, p. 
264--312—-600. | 
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to be admitted as an apology for the want of 
morals. The glitter of Buchanan’s literary ac- 
complifhments did not prevent Ruddiman from 
feeing, that his moral character was debafed by 
many faults. The moderation of Ruddiman in- 
duced him, when he edited his works, to confider 
Buchanan as a perfon, who, in fome of his prin- 
ciples, and many of his practices, was more erro- 
neous than malignant. It was the {trong motive 
of felf-defence, which, after the perfecution of 
thirty years, induced Ruddiman to exhibit the 
perfonal conduét of Buchanan, as ftained with 
the foul reproach of ingratitude. It was the re- 
cent attack on the good name of Ruddiman, by 
the writer of the Memoirs of Buchanan, which 
demanded the foregoing narrative of his life, in 
order to fhow, that in Buchanan’s portrait, Ruddi- 
man had neither been miftaken in the drawing, 
nor malicious in the colouring. 

If we were to inftitute a comparifon between 
Buchanan and Ruddiman, as to their moral cha- 
racters, an accurate eftimate would produce a 
remarkable diverfity. Enough has been already 
{tated to prove, that the reputation of Buchanan 
has equally to apprehend the tattle of an injudi- 
cious friend, as the refearches of an unpropitious 
adverfary. Like other virtuous men, Ruddiman 
may be injured in his name by the follies of a 
friend, but, fuch was his life! that his worth has 
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nothing to fear from the fcrutinies of an enemy. 
It is the peculiar privilege of truth, and the com- 
fortable reflection of innocence, that they need 


dread, neither the inquiries of the prefent, nor the 
detections of the future.— 


Truth laughs at death, 
And terrifies the killer more than kill’d. 
Integrity, thus armlefs, feeks his foes, 
And never needs a target, or a fword, 
Bow, or envenom’d shafts, 
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Ratificatioun of the Reformatioun of the 
Univerfitie of St. Androis. [From the 
Records of the Parliament of Scotland, the 
i1/b of November 1579. See before, Pp. 
8, and 352. ] 


ORSAMEKLE as oure Souerane lord and 

his thrie Eftatis in his laft parliament (a) 
Confidering that the Univerfities of this realme 
appointit for Educatioun of the Zowth q'*. fould 
be the feid and uphald of the common welth and 
Kirk of God being weil foundat alfweill in rentis 
as provifioun of maiftaris teachearis and Burfaris 
wer notw'ftanding mifufed be particuler perfonis 
to yair awin advantage w'hout refpeé to the di- 
ligent upbringing of the Zowth in vertew and 
guide Lefs litill regarding the common welth of 
this realme and potteritie to cum And that the 
forme of teaching wes for the maift pairt unprof- 
fitable q'by the Zowth tynt yair tyme and par 
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rentis fruftrat of thair expectatioun Thairfoir his 
Henes with adyife of his faidis eftaitis gaif grantit 
and commitit full power and commiffioun to cer- 
taine noble reuerend worfhipfull and difcrete 
perfonis’ exprefit. in the act of parliament (4) 
maid thairanent To vifite and confider the foun- 
datiouns and ereétiouns of the Univerfities and. 
collegis w'in this realme To reforme fic thingts 
as foundit to fuperftitioun ydolatrie and papiftrie 
To difplace unqualified and unmeit perfonis to 
difcharge yair offices in the faidis Univerfities To 
plant fic qualifyt and worthie perfonis thairintill 
as they fuld fynd gude and fufficient for educa- 
tion of the Zouth—Quhilkis perfonis fae ap- 
pointit failing to convene at the firft diett nathing 
wes. performit till of lait That the mater being 
rememberit be direCtioun from the generale affem- 
blie of the miniftrie fpeciallie thinking the Uni- 
verfity of Sané Androis meit to be reformit 
His Henes w' avife of the Lordis of his fecrete 
Counfall Ordanit and commandit the maifteris 
of the faid Univerfitie to be at Edinburgh at ane 
certane day w' the foundatiouns of their collegis: 
to be fein and confiderit be ony fix five or foure 
of fic noble reverend and circumfpect. perfonis as 
his Majeftie wt avife of his faid Counfale had 
chofine committing to them full power to vifite 
and confider the’ faidis. foundatiouns to re- 


(4) No. 4, unprinted, 
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move all fuperftitiouns and papiftrie To difplace 
unqualified perfonis and plant worthie and qua- 
lifed in thair roumes To redres the forme of 
ftudyis and teaching be ma or fewar profeffouris 
To joyne or divide the faculteis To annex every 
facultie to fic College as fal be found maift pro- 
per And generallie to.eftablith fic order in that 
Univerfitie as fal maift tend to the glory of God 
profeit of the common welth and guide upbring- 
ing of the zowith in fciences neidfull for conte- 
newing of the trew religeoun to all potterities 
Likeas the a& of fecrete Counfalle thairupoun at 
mair lenth proportis— And they convening at 
Edinburgh and haveing fene and confiderit the 
foundatioun and ere¢tiouns of the faid Univerfitie 
of Sanét Androis hes found the prefent eftate in 


all the Colleges thairof fa fer alterit from the firtt 


enititutioun ‘The maift pairt of the verie founda- 
tiouns fa fer difagereing wt the trew religioun 
And fa fer different from that perfectioun of 
teaching q™ this learnit age cravis And they 
neidfull directiouns q"* the auld foundatiouns ap- 
pointis being in mony thingis omittit and neg- 
lectit Hes thairfoir with common confent divift 
and drawin ane mair profitable and perfite or- 
der to be obfervit in the faid Univerfitie in tyme 
coming As the fame fubfcryvit wt the handis of 
the faidis Commiffioneris at mair lenth beires 
Quhik his Hienes w' avife of his three eftaitis 
ordainis to be heir infert And of the fame the 

Aa 3 tennoure 
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48 THE LIFE: OF fApPEN DIX: 
tennoure followis—T'o the richt excellent 
richt heich and michty Prince James 
the fext be the grace of God King of 
Scottis, our foueraine Lord zoure Majefties 
daylie orato™ arid maift humble fubjeétis zo‘ 
Hienes Conimiffionetis for reformatioun of the 
Univerfitie of San¢ct-Androis under fubfcryvand 
fpeciallie conftitut Having at command and 
direGtioun of zo" Majeftie fetie and confiderit 
the foundatiouns and erectiouns of the faid Uni- 
verfitie and bene crediblie informit of the prefent 
conditioun thairof wt the ordo" of exercife ob- 
fervit thairin thir fundrie zeirs bigane And 
findand the eftate of all the colleges at this 
prefent tyme fa fer alterit from the firft inftitu- 
tioun the maift pairt of the verie foundations fa 
fer difagereing w' the trew religioun aiid fa fer 
different from that perfectioun of teaching q'k 
this learnit age cravis And they neidful direc- 
tiouns q'k the auld foundatiouns appointis being 
in mony things omitted and neglectit We have 
thairfoir w' common confent divifit and drawin 
the forme and order following As mair proffita~ 
ble to be obfervit in the faid Univerfitie in 
tyme coming to the glory of God honno” of 
zo" majeftie profit of this common welth and 
guid upbringing of the zowth in feiences neidfull 
for continewing of the trew religioun to all pof- 
teritie—F irft We Ordane the New College for 
the ftudie of Theologie allenarlie In the q’k 
five maifteris daylie teachin fal in fo" yeris com- 
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pleit the haill courfe of the New and Auld Tefta- 
ment and the common places in this ordo" viz‘ 
The firt leto" in the firft fex moneths fal teiche 
the preceptis of the Ebrew grammer and practize 
yairof in Davidis Salamon Job In the uther fex 
moneths the preceptis of Caldaicque Syraicque 
and ufe of the famin in Daniell Efdra the para- 
phrafis and Syraicque New Teftament The fecond 
le€toure in the fecund yeir and ane half fall inter- 
pret out of the Ebrew and fenfiblie oppin up the 
law of Mofes and the hiftorie of the Auld Tefta- 
ment conferring w‘ the pharaphrafis Septuagintis 
and uther learnit verfionis q’ neid beis ‘Che third 
lecto! in the laft zeir and ane half fall w' the like 
diligence expone the prophettis greit and {mall 
The fourt lecto’ fall teiche the New Teftament out 
of the Greek toung during the haill cours confer- 
ring wt the Syriaque ‘The fyft lecto" fall reid the 
common places during the haill cours fwa that 
the ftudentis of Theologie heiring daylie thrie 
Leffonis the fpace of four zeirs fal wt meane di- 
ligence becume perfite theologians To this end 
ther fal be daylie repetitiouns anys in the oulk 
publi difputatiouns everie moneth Declama- 
tiouns thrie folemne examinatiouns in the cours 
The firft in the end of the firft zeir in the tongis 
And fa far as they have heard of the common 
placesandNew Teftament The fecundexamina- 
tioun efter the fecund zeir and ane halfe in the law 
hiftorie and famekle as fal be red of the common- 
Aa places 
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places and New Teftament and the therd examina- 
tioun in the end of the cours in all the toungis 
the haill Bible and common places Thir thrie 
folemne examinatiouns fal begyne the tent day of 
September q'in everie learnt man fal be frie to 
difpute And becaus thair is greit varietie at this 
prefent of men learnit in the knawledge of the 
tongues and uther thingis neidfull for fie pro- 
feffor’ we have thairfoir eleétit certane of the 
maift qualyfit perfonis knawin to us as the faidis 
five maiftaris for teaching of the cours of theolo- 
gie in the order before writtin in the faid New 
College To begyne howfoune poffiblie they may 
be tranfportit yairto Of the gq" thrie to enter 
this pnt zeir And ordains the perfouns now oc- 
cupeing the place of maiftaris in the faid college 
to remove yairfra w'hout delay Item quhen it 
fal happene ony of the fyve maifteris or profef- 
fouris to inlaik or that the nowmer fal not be full 
that the electioun of qualifyt perfonis thairfoir 
fal from this furth pertene tothe Bifchop of San& 
Andr the conferuator of the priveleges of the 
faid Univerfitie the re€to' Deanis of facultie 
and remanent maifteris of theologie or the maift 
pairt of thame that fal be prefent in Sané& Andé 
the day appointit for the eleCtioun ffor quhilk 
purpois the recto" or incafe of his abfence or 
negligence the Deane of facultie whin fex dayis 
efter the vacanfs of the rowme be difcefs or 
utherwifs fall affix ane edi& upoun ane moneths 

x warning 
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warning That all learnit men may convene furth 
of all pairtis of the realme of gquhom the wor- 
thieft efter dew examinatioun to be preferrit And 
to the fame perfonis electors fall belang thé charge 
of depofitioun and deprivatioun of fic as fall be 
thocht unworthie aither in do&trine or lyf or not 
doing thair dewtie faythfullie and diligentlie in 
that profeffioun q'unto they happyne to be electit 
Item We ordane aucht Burfaris in theologie 
to be receavit teachit and. have thair: buirdis 
upoun the rentis of the faid New College the 
{tipendis - and buirdis. of the maifteris  heir- 
efter {peciallie declarit being firt allowit Item. 
becaus it is cleirlie undeirftand that yair hes bene 
and is greit.corruptioun and abufe in reflaving of 
the Burfaris in everie facultie rather upoun 
favo’ and folliftatioun then for vertew or in fupport 
of povertie Thairfoir that in reflaving of burfaris 
in tyme coming either in theologie or ony-uther 
facultie there be an publi edict affixt be the firft 
M: of the college or in cafe of his abfence or 
negligence be the nixt M” upoun twentie dayis 
warning of befoir the firft day of October zeirlie 
And be diligent examination of the Recto" Deanis 
of facultie and the M“ of the college q' the burfs 
happynis to vaik the puireft to be preferit ceteris 
paribus gif he fall be found alfwell learnit and 
qualifyt w'hout prejudice always of the lawit 
patronis quha notw‘{tanding fal be halden to pre- 
fent qualifyt perfonis And that nane fall bruik 
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uny burfs in ony facultie but for the fpace of 
four zeiris and that everie Burfer in theologie 
foundit or to be foundit in q'fomever college in 
the faid Univerfitie of San&-Andf fall be bundin 
to refort to the leffonis and exercife of the faid 
New College now appointit for theologie and com- 
pleit yar cours as faid is [tem that learning may 
further incres and qualifyt perfonis only be pro- 
vydit to ecclefiaftical offices and charges w'thin 
this realme We ordane that efter the fpace of 
foure zeirs immediately following the dait heirof 
nane fall be admittit to the miniftrie of the word 
of God and Sacramentis or ony benefice havand 
cure of fawlis except fic as hes completit yair 
cours in theologie or be rigorous examinatioun 
be the facultie fal be found worthie and qualifyt 
to reffave all thair degreis in the faid facultie 
Item that the zowth may atteane unto perfite 
knawlege of humanitie and trew phylofophie We 
ordane that in aither of the uther twa Colleges 
viz Sanct Leonardis and Sané Salvatouris thair 
fall be befyds the principal foure ordiner profef- 
fouris or regentis everie ane contenewing in his 
awin profeffioun The firft Regent in the firft zeir 
of the cours fall teache the preceptis of the Greek 
toung and ufe thairof in the beft and maift eafie 
autho" w‘ exercifes in compofitioun the firft fex 
moneths in Latine the reft in Greek The fecond 
Regent fal teiche the preceptis of inventioun dif- 
pofitioun and elocutioun The fecund zeir fhorteft 

eafieft 
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eafieft and maift accurat w' praétife yairof in the 
beft authors of bay‘ the toungis The third Re- 
gent fall teich the maift profitable and neid- 
full pairtis of the logickis of Ariftotle wt the 
ethikis and politikis all in Greek and the Offices 
of Cicero in Latine The fourt Regent fall teiche 
in Greek famekle of the phifikis as is neidfull 
w' the fpheir Item that the buikis maift neid- 
full and proffitable fall be appointit for everie 
clafs be the Rector Deanis of facultie and yair 
affeffo" Item that everie author be red in that 
toung q'k they write into ltem that the twa 
claffes of humanitie fall fpend at the leaft an hot 
daylie in compofitioun item that in the laft 
fix moneths of the fecund zeir they fal begyne to 
declame aynis in the monethin Greek and Latyne 
alternatim befyds thair daily compofitiouns q'k 
declamatiouns fall conteniw the twa laft years 
Item that emulatioun may be fterit up amongis 
the faidis fcollaris that they be devidit in De- 
curijs and he preferrit to greiteft honno" quha beft 
declamis or compofis his the meayns in the moneth 
to be gevin for that end Jtem that in everie 
ane of the faidis foure clafs’s thair fall be everie 
Sonday ane leffone in Greek The firft in the Evan- 
gell of Sant Luke The fecund in the Actis of the 
Appoftlis The third in the Epiftlis to the Romanis 
The fourt in the Epiftle to the Ebrews Item 
becaus the zouth tynis meikle tyme zeirlie be lang 
vaccance We ordane that the vaccance fall induir 
the 
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364 THE LIFE OF [APPENDIx: 
the onlie moneth of September and befoir the firft 
day of October everie ane fall returne At the q'lk 
day the examinatioun of the f{chollaris of humanitie 
and phylofophie fail begyne amongis guhome the 
worthie to be promotit and the negligent to be 
haldin bak Item that about the twentie day of 
Auguft they that have endit yair cours efter ri- 
gorous examinatioun being found qualifyt fal be 
maid maifteris And quhen it fall happine the 
principal or ony of the foure ordiner profeffors and 
Regentis in aither of the faids twa collegis ap- 
pointed for humanitie and phylofophie to inlaik 
or that the nowmber appointit fall not be full 
The electioun of qualifyt perfonis thairunto fall 
perteine to the faidis Bifchop Conferuato' Re&or 
Dean“ of faculties and remanent maifteris of all 
the three colleges or the maift pairt ef thame 
that fall be pnt at the day appointit for the elec- 


the elelectioun of the maifters in the college 
of theologie And the Burfaris in Art to be ref- 
favit and admittit be rigor of examinatioun 
zeirlie in tyme coming efter this prefent at the 
firft day of O&ober That the principal of San& 
Salvators college fall be profeffor in medicine 
And the principal of Sanét Leonardis in the phi- 
lofophy of Plato q'ks fall reid ordinarlie foure 
tymes in the oulk Monunday Tuefday Wednef- 
day and Friday at the hor’ to be appointit be 

the 
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the electors and M™ of the Univerfitie That the 
lawer and mathematiciane of befoir in the New | 
College fall now bein Sanct Salvators college and i 
have their ftipendis and buirdis upoun the fruitis 

yof and be eleétit and admitit as the maifteris 

of the colleges That the lawer now appointit to ; 
remane and be in Sant Salvators college fall reid y 
within the fame foure leffonis of the law ouklie 

vizt on Monunday Tuefday Wednefday and Fri- 

day to q’k leffonis in the law fall be ordiner 

auditors all the Advocattis and Scribis in the con- 

fiftorie & fic utheris as ar defirous to proceid in 

the facultie of the law and that nane be admittit be- 

foir the Lordis or uther juges to ordiner procura- 

tioun except they fal gif firft fpecimen doétrine 

in the Univerfitie of Sant And? and report a 

teftimoniall of the faid Univerfitie witneffine thair 

qualificatioun and how far they have procedit in 

the ftudie of the law And y'w'all affirming that | 
they diligentlie kepit the leflonis fa lang as they 

remainit in the Univerfitre That the mathemati- 

ciane now in Sant Salvators College fall reid 

w'hin the fame foure leffonis ouklie in the mathe- 
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matick f{ciences in fic dayis and hor’ as fall be 
appointit to the faidis lawer and mathematiciane 
be the rector and maitteris of the Univerfitie q'k 
alfua fall appoint the ordiner auditoris for the 
mathematiciane That the electors and maifteris 
of all the Collegis in the Univerfity the Provett 
of the. Citie wt fic twa of the Bailles yairof as 


they 
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they fal think meit to tak w' yame or fa mony of 
this nowmer as ar prefent in the cietie for the 
tyme fall convene w‘ the principallis of the thrie 
collegis everie zeir upon the firit day of October 
And be common confent and agreement conde- 
{cend and prefcrive the prices of buirdis and ma- 
ner and nowmer of courfes of fic as levis Colle- 
gialiter for the zeir then to cum that the prices 
and orde’ may be uniform in all the thrie Collegis 
q'throw the differences of prices or diverfitie of 
cheir prejudge nane of thame ‘That the wonted 
obedience reverence and authoritie that in an- 
cient tyme wes given to the Chancellair Rector 
Deanis of faculteis and Confervators and of lait 
zeirs hes, f{umquhat decayit be reftorit and that 
everie ane of the chief officiaris quhether it be in 
jugement geving upoun thame yat ar under yair 
SNr or in vifiting the collegis be man- 
tenit And nawifs ftoppit be ony alai privilege 
in the contrarie And that in place of the pane of 
curfing ufit of befoir upoun offendors and in- 
Ope a they be now decernit be decreit of 
the rector and cheif memberis of the. Univerfitie 
efter the cognitioun of the caus to be debarrit 
Jecludit and_removit out of the Univerfitie and 
to tyne and forfault the privilegis and bene- 
fittis yof To the executioun of q'k decreit 
the provott and baillies of the citie of Sant An- 
drois fall concurr and affift gif the neceffitie 
fua requir And that they EA yairunto. be the 
Univerfitig requirit or 1 útherwįfs thair fall ficlike 
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leřes pafs be deliverance of the Lordis of Coun- 
fall and Seffioun upon the faid decreit and dif- 
obedience yairof as had wont to be gevin of be- 
foir upoun curfit perfonis w'hin the faid Uni- 
verfitie upoun the requifitioun of the fame That 
the pointis properlie belanging to the office of the 
Chancellair Rector Deanis of faculties and Con- 
feruator of the Univerfitie be focht out of the 
ancient ftatutis foundatiounis and privilegis be 
the perfonis prefentlie occupying the fame offices 
And that everie ane pnt his awin to zo" Majeftie 
betwixt and the firft day of Marche nixt to cum 
To the effect that the famin being found guide 
and allowable may alfua be regiftrat and remane 
w' thir prefent ftatutis “That the foundat perfo- 
nis in everie college alfwell teacheris as ftudentis 
be firft well qualifyt according to the order now 
appointit and nixt that they be diligent in dif- 
charging of thair offices to the intent that nouther 
ignorance nor ydilnes in place of fcience and vir- 
tuis lauboring be mantenit or permittit bot that 
everie ane according to the order prefentlie ap- 
pointit be exercifit That the wiffis bairnis & 
fervandis of the principalis and utheris mafteris 


in the Univerfitie be put apairt in the citie out of 


the collegis fwa that wemen to a evill and flan- 
derous example have not refidence amang the 
zoung men ftudentis nor zit that the fame’ wo- 


men have ony adminiftratioun and handilline of 
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the common guidis of the college to the greit 
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prejudice thairof & of fic as frielie wald gif 
thame felffis to the ftudie of lerés Be it alwayis 
heirby underftand tnat the bairnis and fervandis 
of the faidis principallis and maifteris that fall be 
actuall ftudentis lauchfullie & orderlie enterit 
in the College ar not heirby fecludit—That 
everie college be vifit thryfs in the zeir be the 
Rector Deanis of facultis w' yair affeffors con- 
forme to the ftatutis of the Univerfitie and 
for keiping of guide order and uniformity—T hat 
éverie manis plaint be hard and the default 
quhatiumever corrected And q' outher the Rec- 
tor or Dean of facultie is principall or M’ in ony 
College in that caife the remanent electors and 
vifitors to vifite that College That the princi- 
pallis of the Collegis betwixt and the firft day of 
May nixt to cum certifie zo" Mate quhat per- 
fonis ar enterit to yame of new be pnta- 
tion: of zo" Hienes or uther patronis as bur- 
faris to ony prebendreis or ficklike rentis and 
quhen everie ane enterit And that they alfua 
eif warning to zo" Hienes or utheris patrounis 
quhen the roumes vaikis outher be deceafs de- 
privatioun or ending of the courfe and dew tyme 
and thair entres in refpect of the termes of pa- 
ment to be reknit outher at Martymes or Wit- 
fonday That quhen the burfare pntit fall not be 
found qualifyt the principall or M" fall be his 
awin lettre direét w* ane uther nor the partie re- 
pulfit certifie zo" Majeftie or uther patroon of 
the caufs of non admiffioun or deprivatioun To 

the 
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the effect that ane .uther. fufficientlie qualified 
may be pntit to the roume of new the like certi- 
ficatioun to be at the zeirlie examinatioun of the 
Burfaris in caife they be not found worthie to pro- 
ceid furthward in thair degreis That in all ad- 
miffioun and promotioun the examinators and 
affeflors be fworne That they fall admit nor pro- 
moue nane bot fic as fall be be the rigor of ex- 
aminatioun and fufficient literature found wor- 
thie to be promoted That all public le€tors have 
a regifter of all the ordinar auditors cummand 
to the leffone alfwell of thair awin College as 
w'hout And that the faidis auditors fubferive the 
difcipline and be fubjeé to the exercife and dif- 
putatioun And the day of thair entrie to be re- 
giftrat And feing the perfonis prefentlie to be 
difplacit (befide the Provett of the New College 
quaha hes alredie the charge of the miniftrie of 
‘the cietie {and parochyne of Sant And? Gis Ja 
burding griet anouch for ony ane man to- dif- 
charge) ar outher Regentis, or Burfaris in philo- 
fophie Thairfoir that the Regentis difplacit be 
preterrit to the places of Burfaris in theologie in 
the faid New College gif they will- accept the 
fame and the Burfaris of philofophie thairin q'kis 
hes beene lawchfullie reffavit to be fill nowrifhit 
and interteinyt q" the end of thair cours upoun 
the ftipendis of twa of the maifteris of the faid 
New College q™ fall not entir g“ the rentis of the 
lame College convenientlie may fuftene. yame 
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And the faids Burfaris to refort to thair leffonis 
in ony of the uther tua Colleges q’ they think 
meitaft q” the end of yair courfs to be contenewit 
in fic forme as they begonth The principall 
maifteris of the Colleges fall have na intromiffioun 
w' the common guidis and rentis yatrof bot ane 
yconomus chofyne and havand commiffioun of 
the haill maifteris of everie College Of q™ yco- 
nomus they fall reflave daylie compt And that 
yair be in everie College ane common kift w' a 
findrie lok and key for everie M" yatrof for pre- 
fervatioun of the rentis of the College q" the famin 
be richthe diftributit w' common confent And 
tueching the rentis and diftributioun yairof We 
ordane the rentis of the kirkis annext of auld to 
the feis of feveral maifteris in Sant Salvators Col- 
lege to remane and be comptit in tyme cuming 
amang the ordiner tentis of the fame College 
And that aither of the tua principall maifters 
profeffors of theologie in the faid New College 
fall have for yair fie and yair awin and yair fer- 
vandis buird an hundreth pundis money and thrie 
chalderis vidtuall vizt Tuelf bollis quheit ane 
chalder beir and ane chalder foure bollis aittis & 
éverie ane of the uther thrie maifterts and pro- 
fefloris of theologie in the fame College ané 
hundreth pundis and ane chalder victuall viz‘ 
foure bollis quheit fex bollis beir and fex 
bollis aittis everie ane of the. aucht Burfaris 
of theologie w'hin the fame New College 
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J 
fall have for his buird tuentie tua pundis fex 
ichillings aucht pennies money tua bollis quheit 
five bollis beir tua bollis aittis And the 
reft of the rentis to be beftowit for the feis 
of the common fervandis reparatioun of the 
place and refervit for publi& ufis upoun compt— 
In the Collegis of humanitie and philofophie the 
principall M“ and the lawer and the mathemati- 
ciane everie ane for his awin fie and his awin 
and his fervandis buird ane hundreth pundis mo- 
ney and ane chalder aittis everie ane of the uther 
foure ordiner profeffors or regentis before writtin 
for his fie and his buird ane hundreth merkis and 
for the buird of everie burfare in philofophie fiftie 
merkis refervand the reft of the rentis for the feis 
of the common fervandis reparatioun of the place 
and utheris publict ufis upoun compt Providing 
that all perfonis thus ordanit to leifon the Col- 
lege rentis and that his ordiner charges w'hin 
the Collegis apply that q™'s appointit for yair 
buird and eat togither w'hin the College in fic 
fort as they can beft agerie amangis thame- 
iclffis. That it be nawayis lauchfull to the maif. 
teris of ony of the faidis Collegis to fett the kirks 
Jandis fruitis and rentis annexit yairto in few or 
takkis to the diminutioun of the rentall or be the 
changing of victuall in prices of filver under the 
pane of deprivatioun from yair places And in 
caife ony fall happine malicioufly to do uther- 
ways that it be worthie caus of deprivatioun to 
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the fettare And that the fett feu or difpofitiouri 
quhatfumever fall be na langer valiable to the 
purchaffers yrof nor the fetters bruikis yair places 
and roumes in the College And for executioun 
of this prefent Reformatioun we humblie and 
earneftlie require zo' Majeftie to grant commil- 
fioun to fic honourable worthie & zealous perfonis 
as zo’ Hienes and zo' eftaittis fal think expedient 
that will and may attend yairto fpeciallie to com- 
mand thame to call befoir thame all fic as hes 
had the charge of the faides Collegis and intro- 
mettit w' the rentis thairof in tyme bigane—And 
to heir & fee thair compts fubfcryvit difchargis 
to yame reflave yair rentallis librarys: inficht 
pleneffingis upoun perfite inventair and deliver 
the fame upon the like inventair to the maifteris 
now to be placit according to this reformatioun 
in the faidis Collegis with formal & guide ren- 
tallis to be maid of the rentis of everie ane of the 
faidis» Collegis for the better collectioun and 
compt yairof in tyme cuming Inhibiting the 
perfonis now difplacit of all further meling and 
intromiffioun with the faidis rentis And all fewaris 
fermoraris tennentis takfmen parochynaris and 
utheris qhatfumever of all anfuering obeying and 
payment making of the fame to the faidis difplacit 
perfonis of the terme of Martymes nixt to cum Of 
the cropt of this inftant yeir of God Jmvc & lxxix 
yeirs [1579] certifying thame that dois in the 
contrair they fall be compellit to pay the fame 

ever 
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over agane And that it may pleis zo" Majeftie 
to caufe vifite and confider the faid Univerfitie 
of new at the end of foure zeiris following the 
firt day of October laft bypaft that it may be 
knawin quhat-fruig& and effe@ followis be this 
reformatioun And always fra thyne furth at the 
end of eyerie foure zeirs And that it may pleis 
zo" Hienes according to zo’ godlie zeall always 
to the avancement of Goddis glorie and guide 
leres to grant unto the faid Univerfitie and to 
the M™ and memberis actuallie refident yairin 
and to the yconomus and procurator of everie 
College the like privilege for calling and expe- 
ditioun of yair aétionis and cauffs’s befoir the 
Lords of Counfall and Seffioun as is grantit to 
the prelatis and members of the College of Juf- 
tice And fa to provide for fuftentatioun of the 
miniftrie at the kirkis annext to the faidis Col- 
legis be the fuperplus of the thriddis and utheris 
ecclefiafticall rentis As neither the rentis of the 
Coilegis be diminifhit nor the foundat perfonis 
w'‘drawin from thair ordiner {tudyis and teich- 
ing to ferve as minifteris at particular kirkis 
In witnets qof we have fubfcrivit thir pntis 
w' o' handis at Ed’ the auckht day of November 
the zeir of God Jajv° thriefcore nynetene zeirs 
fic fubfcribitur Levinax R. Dumftermling G. Bu- 
channane James Haliburtoun P. Young Thairfoir 
our faid Soverane Lord w' avife of his thrie 
eflaitis ratifies approvis and confirmis the faid 

Bb 3 reforma- 
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reformatioun of the faid Univerfitie of San& An- 
dr maid at his Hienes command as faid is And 
for putting of the fame in full executioun his 
Majeftie w' avife of his faidis eftaitis gevis and 
grantis full power commiffion and authoritie to 
his deareft and onlie greit uncle Robert Erle of 
Levinax Lord Dernlie Commendatair of the 
Priorie of Sant Androis Andro Erle of Rothes 
Lord Leflie Sheriff of Fyff Patrick Archbifhop 
of Sanét Androis Patrick Lord Lyndfay of the 
Byris Robert Commendatair of Dumfermling 
his Hienes Secretair and Archedeane of Sané& 
Androis John Erfkyne of Dwn M: Johne Wynr- 
hame prio’ of Portmook M' James Halybur- 
toun Provoft of Dundee or ony thrie of thame 
conjunctlie Commanding all the pnt minifteris 
and memberis of the faid Untverfitie to anfuer 
and obey the faidis commiffioneris in executioun 
of the faid reformatioun according to the effe& 
and meaning yrof And gif neid be to mak op- 
pin durris and lokkis for the q™* the doaris fall 
incurr na danger in yair perfonis landis or guidis 
nor fall not be callit nor accufit for the famin 
criminallie nor willie be ony maner of way in 
tyme coming The auld foundatiouns and erec- 
tiouns of the faidis Collegis and haill Univerfitie 
or ony thing contenit yiin notw‘ftanding q’anent 
his Majeftie w' avife of his faidis eftaitis difpenfs’s 
And that the Lordis of Counfall and Seffioun 

direct 
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direct bres to the effect refpective abovewrittin 
jn forme as effeirs, 
Carefully collated with the Record. 
W.[lbam] R.[obertfon.] 


The foregoing act, for the Reformatioun of the 
Univerfitie of St. Androis, did not, however, con- 
tinue long in force. It was repealed by a lefs in- 
novating parliament, in 1621. | Glendook’s Ads, 
p- 482, the unprinted laws, No. 71.| By this un- 
publifhed act, the univerfity of St. Andrew’s was 
again placed on the re/pecfable footing of its firft 
foundation. And, in order to gratify the reader’s 
curlofity, I haye fubjoined the 42 of Ratification 
in favour of the Univerfity of St. Andrews of their 
jit foundations : 

In the Parliament halden at Edin’ y* 4% day 
of Auguft 1621 years Our Sovereign Lè & 
eftates of Parliament, underftanding the altera- 
tion and change which has been made on the 
firft foundations of the Colleges within the Uni- 
verfity of St. Andrews to have bred fuch uncer- 
tainty in profeffions of fciences & obfervation of 
orders appointed by the firft foundations of the 
s* Colleges, that the greater part of the profef- 
fours are negligent making no profeffion at all of 
teaching, as not knowing whereto they fhall be- 
take themfelves; neither can their vifitations 
which are made for reformation of diforders take 
any profitable effect in refpect of the alterations 
before mentioned; & that it feemeth moft equit- 
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able that the wills of the firft foundators fhould 
take effect, except where the famen is repugnant 
to the true religion prefently profeffed within this 
kingdom: Therefor our Sov" Lè & eftates fore- 
faids ratifies and approves the forefaids firft foun- 
dations of the faids Colleges in all the heads ar- 
ticles and claufes of the famen in fwa far as the 
' famen may ftand with the eftate of the true reli- 
gion; and ordains the M" and profeffours within 
the famen Colleges hereafter to obferve the pro- 
feffions appointed by the firft foundators to them, 
and to conforme themfelves to the orders con- 
tained and fet down in their firft foundations 
(they only excepted that the M" of the New 
College keep ftill the profeffion of divinity with- 
in their fchools as prefently is and has been 
ufed and exerced thefe years bygone, and that in 
all other things the M" of the st N. C. obferve 
the laws of the firft foundation) according to the 
which all vifitations and trials hereafter fhal be 
made, and no otherways, difcharging all aéts and 
{tatutes made in prejudice of their firft founda- 
rons, 
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Parit of Scotland holden at Edinb" 11th 
Auguft 1607. 


Commiffoun anent grammer & teacheris thairof. 


[ See before, p. 23. ] 


URE Souerane Lord and eftaittis of this 
prefent Parliament Vndirftanding the 
Latine towng to be greatlie diminifchit within 
this realme to the heavie preiudice of the com- 
mounweill of the famyn And the fpeciall caufe 
thairof to be ye want of the vniforme teacheing 
of all the pairtis of grammer eftablifhit be ane 
law in all the pairtis of this realme, Where- 
throw be the curiofitie of diuerfs maifteris of 
{cholis baith to burgh and to land (a) taking 


* vpoun them efter thair fantefie to teache fuche 


grammer as pleafis them The zouth quha be 


occafioun öf the peft and vtherwayes being 


chen 


(a) Thatis, both in town and country. 
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oft and diuerfs tymes changit to diuerfs fcholis 
and maifteris be alteratioun of the forme of 
teacheing ar haillely prejudgeit — ffor remede 
q'of it is thocht expedient be o' Souerane 


. Lord and eftaittis of this prefent Parliament 


That thair fhall be ane fatlit forme of the beft 
and maift commoun and approvin grammer-.and. 
all pairtis thereof collećtit - eftablifchit and 
prentit to be vniuerfallie teachit in all the 
pairtis of this realme be the haill maifteris and 
teacheares of grammer in all tyme cumming 
Thairfoir oure faid Souerane Lord and eftaittis 
of Parliament prefentlie convenit hes gevin 
and grantit and be thir prefentis geves and 
grantis full power & commiffioun to Alexander 
Erle of Dunfermeling chancellar of this realme 
James Lord of Balmirrenoch fecretar to his 
Maieftie S' Thomas Hammyltoun of Bynnie 
kny' his hienes aduocat Mr. Johne Preftoun 
of Penycuik collector generall S Johne Skene 
of Curryhill kny* clerk of regeftir Mr. Thomas 
Craig and M' Williame Oliphant aduocattis 
M: William Scott of Elie M" Patrick Sandes 
& M' John Roy fcholemaifter (4) of Edin- 
bur' or ony fyve of thame contuncthie to trye 
cognofce conclude and fett doun fic forme 
and ordo" as they fall think. maift meitt and 
expedient to be obferuet heireftir be all malf 
(2) Probably fhould be, « {cholemaifters.” 
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€ teris of grammer within this realme And o 
«e faid Souerane Lord and eftaittis foirfaid de- 
“ claris that the proceedings of the faid commif- 
« fiounaris in the faid mater fhall be als effec- 
“ tuall as gif the famyn wer fpecialie fett doun 
“ be act of this prefent Parliament And that 
“ publicatioun be maid thairof at all places 
© neidfull with command thairin to all maifteris 
“ of {cholis to obey the famyn wnder the pane 
“ of deprivatioun of thame frome teacheing and 
“< payment of tuentie pundis to the pure of the 
** parochin quhair they duell.” 
Edinb" General Regifter-Houfe, Tuefday, 
roth March 1791—faithfully collated with 
the Record. 


W m. ROBERTSON. 


Mem.—In Glendook’s Acts, p. 364, there is 
mention of an unprinted a&, 1597, 15 Ja. VL 
For ane grammer to be univerfalle teachd.—In an- 
fwer to my requeft for a copy of this unprinted 
act, Mr. Robertfon wrote me, on the acth of 
February 1791:—“ You will be no lefs furprifed 
í to be informed than I was to difcover, that no 
« fuch aét is to be found in our records of par- 
f lament. Of this fingular circumftance, how- 
“ ever incredible, I can pofitively affure you, on 
“ the authority of a moft attentive fearch and re- 
s£ fearch ; not only of the record of the parliament, 
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“ 1697, but likewife of thofe of the imme- 
«© diately preceding, and the immediately fubfe- 
« quent parliaments.”—On the 14th of March 
1791, however, Mr. Robertfon wrote me, as 
follows :—<‘* Accident, I think, has enabled me 
<< to gratify your curiofity about the univerfal 
<< ftatutory Scots Grammar. I inclofe an exact 
“ copy of an act of parliament, which occurred 
“ to me this forenoon, in the profecution of an 
inveftigation, relating to a very different mat- 
s ter. It appears to be’ the a& fet down by 
«© Skene and his copier Glendook erroneoufly, 
among the unprinted acts of parliament 1597.” 
The facts before ftated are alone fufficient to 
evince the necefiity of printing the rolls and acts 
of the Scots parliament, after a careful fearch 
and from accurate copies. The aćts of Skene 
and Glendook are not to be trufted, 
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augmenting his’ Salary to £.30. 6s. 834. Sterling; rsth July 1710. 
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wor ee, orted to the Meeting That they had difcourfed wt Mr. 
à which Day the faids Mr. John Menzies and Mr. Adam Coult rep y 
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in on the terms of the appointment the fifte enth of July Jajvij & ten yea [ ] d d m, 


Had + eats 7 re his fies might be more confiderable, yet that out of the refpect he 
ıd ane invitation at preient to ane poft whe 
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the Thefaurer, and added to the common ftock, 
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Tue APPENDIX, No.4. 


Grammatice Latinæg à Scotis Scripte, 
Secundum temporis quo quifque fcrip- 
ferit ordinem difpoftæ.—-[From the 
Bibliotheca Ruddimanniana. See before, 


p. 63: | 


t, AUS (Jo.) Primus literarum hüumanio- 
rum in Academia Regali Aberdonenfi 
profeffor. In primam doétrinalis Alexan- 
drini partem, ab Jod. Bad. Afcenfio re- 
cognitam, Commentarij; ab eodem Af- 
cenfio itidem recogniti atque impreffi, 
Parif. ab eund. 1522, 4to. 
2. Buchananus (Geor.) De Profodia Libellus, 
Edin. ap. Walde-grave, 12mo. 
Exft. Cum Boethio de Confol. Philofoph. ap. 
Plantinum, 1590, 12mo. 
Et inter ejus Opera editionis Ruddimanniane 
et Burmanniane. 

3. Simfonus (Andr.) five Simonides, Ludima- 
-oiftér Dunbarenfis; et poftea ejus ecclefie 
Paftor. Rudimenta Grammatices in gra- 
tiam juventutis Scoticæ Confcripta. Prima 


ejus editio exiit Edin, 1587, 8vo: 
4. Cars 


oy 


AN 
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4. Cagmichael ‘(Jac.) Gtammatice Latin de 
Etymologie liber Secundus, Cantab.. 
1587, 4to. 

š. Duncanus (Andr.) Grammatica ~ Latina, 
Edin. 1597, $vo. 

6. Humius (Alex.) Grammatica Nova in Ufum 
Juventutis Scotice, et Auétoritate Se- 
natus omnibus regni Scholis imperata. 
Edin. 1612, 8vo. 

Virtutes Grammatice à Grammaticis 
hactenus vel incognitæ vel negleéte ab 
Alexandro Humio, ex antiqua gente Hu- 
miorum in Scotia, in fúa Grammatica re- 
velatæ, MS. 8vo. 

7e Leochæus (Jo.) [i. e. Leech] Rudimenta 
Grammatice Latine, in gratiam Jacobi 
Moraviæ, domini Anandiæ, cui Leochæis 
erat Præceptor. Lond. 1624, 12mo. 

8. Wedderburn (David) Short Introduétion to 
Grammar. Aberdeen, 1632, 8vo. 
Inftitutiones Grammatice. Aberd, 

1634. 8vo. | 

Vocabula cum aliis Latinee Lingua: 
Subfidiis. Hac Vocabula Omnibus fere 
Simfoni Rudimentis fubjunéta imprime- 
bantur. 3 

9- Williamfonus (R.) Ludimagifter Cuprenfis. 
Grammatica Latina ex Defpauterio et Li- 
nacro precipué Concinnata. Edin. 1632, 
$vo. 


Elementa 
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— Elementa Linguæ Latine è gram- 
maticorum, imprimis, Donati, Defpauterij, 
Erafmi, Lily, Linacri, et Nebriffenfis, cor- 
ucopia grammaticali excerpta. Edin. 
1625, 12mo. 
Exft. cum Simfonis Rudimentis ap. Moncur. 
1709, 12m0; 
to. Lightbodius (Geo.) Queftiones gram- 
matice. Edin. 1660, 8vo. 
it, Kirkwodus (Jac.) Ludimagifter Primùm 
Limnuchenfis, deinde Kelfoenfis. Gram- 
matica facilis, feu nova et artificiofa me- 
thodus docendi linguam Latinam: Cui 
preefiguntur animadverfiones in rudi- 
menta noftra vulgaria et grammaticam 
Defpauterianam. Glafe. 1674, 8vo. 
Prima pars Grammatice in Me- 
trum redacta. Edin. 1675, 8vo. 


fententiam plurium. Lond. 1677, 8vo. 
Grammatica Defpauteriana, cum 
nova novi generis glofa. Editio tertia 
Edin. 1711, 8vo. 
: Eadem: Edit. quarta, Edin: 
1720, 8VO. 
t2. Dykes (Patr.) Scholarcha Dunenfis, Gram- 
matica Latina Edin. 1679, 8vo. 
: Ejyufdem. Edit. 2°% multo auctior, 
Edin. 1685; 8vo. 
i3. Monro (Jo.) Philofophiæ in Academia An- 
dreapolitana profefor. Nova et arti- 
; j ficiofa 


Grammatica delienata fecundum 
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ficiofa Methodus docendi linguam _ La- 
tinam. Lond. 1687, 4to. 

Eadem, ab Jo. Forrefto, Ludimagiftro 
Lethenfi, nonnihil immutata et ad mino- 
rem molem redacta.. Edit. g* Edin. 
1711, 8vo. 

14. Gordonius (Geo.) Padomathes, feu Manu- 
ductio Grammaticalis. Lond. 1689, 
12mo. 

15. Monro (Andr.) Inftitutio . Grammatica. 
Lond. 1690, 8Vvo. 

16. Hamilton (Wm.) Myftagogus Lilianus; or 
a Practical Comment upon Lilly’s Acci- 
dence. Lond. 1692, 8vo. 

17. Sanders (Gul.) Primùm Mathefios in Aca- 
demia Andreapolitana Profeffor, poftea 
Ludimagifter Perthenfis. _ Inftitutiones 
Grammatice fuccincte ac faciles. Edin. 
1701, 8vo. 

18. Hunter (John) Minifter of the Gofpel of 
Ayr. New Method of teaching the La- 
tin Tongue, in fuch a natural order, as a 
child may learn that language more 
{peedily than by any other Grammar yet 
extant.. Cella S. Brigid, 1711; 8vo. 

1g. Watt (Tho.) fchoolmafter of Haddington. 
Grammar made Eafy; containing Def- 
pauter’s Grammar reformed. ‘Together 
with a Method of teaching Latin by ten 
Englith particles. . Edin. 1714. 8vo. 

9 20. Rud- 
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20, Ruddiman (Tho.) Keeper of the Advocates 
Library, and fometime Schoolmafter at 
Laurence-Kirk in the Mearns. Rudi- 
ments of the Latin Tongue. rit ed. 
Edin. 1714, 8vo. 
13th ed. fomewhat more correct than the 
former. Edin. 1795, 8vo.: 

Rudimens de la Langue Latine ; ou In- 
troduction fimple et aifeé a la Gram- 
maire Latine, traduit de lAnglois. [de 
Monf. Ruddiman] par J. a Porte, Mi- 
niftre du St. Evangile, et Regerit au 
College de Géneve. Geneve, 1742, 
Svo. 

21. Bayne (James) Schoolmafter of Dunferm- 
line. Short Introduction to the Latin 
Grammar. Edin. 1714, 8vo. 

22. Crawford (Hugh) Schoolmafter of Mauchlin. 
A plain and eafy Latin Grammar. Glafe. 
1721, 8vo. 

23. Ruddimannus (Tho.) Grammatice Latine 
Inftitutiones, facili et ad puerorum cap- 
tum accommodata Methodo perfcripte. 
Edit. 1™, Edin. 1725, 8vo. 

Ejufdem, editio 7%, prioribus emendatior. 
Edin. 1756, 8vo. 

Ezdem Grammatice Latine. Inftitutiones, 
&c. Addite funt in provectiorum gra- 

Cec tiam 
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tiam note perpetu, &c. pars prima, 
que eft de Etymologia. Edin. 1725, 8vo. 

Earundum cum notis, pars 2°, quæ eft de 
Syntaxi. Edin. 1731, 8vo. 


. Trotterus (Rob.) Ludimagifter Dumfri- 


fienfis. Grammatice Latine Compen- 
dium. Edin. 1732; 8vo. 

Badem. Edin. 1733, 8vo. 

Hec-falfo fe Editionem fecundam perhibet, 
mentiturque imprefam.; Edin. 1733» 
3vo. 

Love (John) Schoolmatter firft of Dunbar- 
ton, and afterwards of Dalkeith. Ani- 
madverfions on Mr. Robert Trotter’s 
Latin Grammar. Edin. 1733, 8vo. 

Ruddiman (Tho.) A Differtation upon the 
Way of teaching the Latin Tongue; 
wherein the Objections raifed againft his. 
Grammar are anfwered and confuted ; and 
the vulgar Praétice, of teaching Latin by a 
Grammar writ in the fame language, is 
juftified: With fome Critical Remarks on 
“Mr. Jo. Clark of Hull, his new Latin 
Grammar, &c. Edin. 1733, ovo. 


. Purdie (Ja.) Schoolmafter of Glafgow. 


Index to the Etymology of‘ Mr. Ruddi- 
man’s Grammar. Glafo. 1733, 8vo. 


98. Stirling (Jo.) Introduction to the four Parts. 


of Latin Grammar, &c. This, after a 
X fingular, 
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fingular, and (I may fay) a very idle 
manner, Mr. Stirling hath fubjoined to 
moft of the authors publifhed by him ; 
{uch as Corderius, Eutropius, &c. 8vo. 

29. Mair (John) Schoolmafter of Air. Intřo- 
duction to Latin Syntax; or an Exem- 
plification of the Rules of Conftruction, 
as delivered in Mr. Ruddiman’s Rudiə 
ments, Edin. 1755, 8vo; 
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Tut APPENDIX, Nog. 


Various Proceedings, with regard to the Ufe 
of Ruddiman’s Rudiments and Gram- 
mar in the High School of Edinburgh. 
[See before, p. 96.] 


b Nomi. 


Edini 2 Feb” 17875. 
HE Lord Provoft reprefented [to the 
Town-Council] that the prefent method of 
teaching two grammars in the High School is 
much complained of, and that it would be proper 
at this time to make regulations; that peace and 

good order might be kept up in the faid fchool. 
His lordfhip therefore propofed that the Coun- 
cil remit to the Principal of the college, profeffors 
Dalzel, and Hill, to take thefe matters under 
their confideration.—That copies of all acts of 
Council, containing regulations for the High 
School, be put into their hands, with a recommen- 
dation to them, to report their opinion what 
grammar fhould be taught, and what regulations 
the Council fhould make, for promoting peace 

and good order in faid {chool. 


[No. 


THOMAS RUDDIMAN. 


ET oA 


Report on the foregoing Remit, 


The Principal of the Univerfity of Edin’, 
with the profeflors of Greek, and Huma- 
nity, having been defired by their ho- 
nourable patrons, to report their opinion, 
concerning the grammar, which ought to 
be taught in the High School of this city, 
and alfo concerning fuch regulations as 
may be proper for promoting peace and 
good order in that fchool; and having 
been at the fame time furnifhed with 
copies of the Acts of Council relative to 
thofe fubjects on former occafions ; Do, 
after mature deliberation, humbly offer 
the following opinion to their honourable 
patrons. 


WITH refpect to the proper grammar 
to be taught in the High School. — As the 
late Mr. Ruddiman’s Rudiments and Grammar, 
being the works of a very learned, judicious, and 
experienced mafter in the Latin tongue, have 
been for many years, and now are, taught, almoft 
univerfally in the fchools of this kingdom, and 
are at prefent the grammatical books ufed by the 


Cec 3 four 
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four ordinary mafters of the High School, the 
faid principal, and profeffors think, that the ufe of 
thefe books ought to be continued in the faid 
{chool: But, in order that the feveral clafles, that 
are brought forward to the rector in fucceffion 
by the faid mafters, may be taught grammar in 
an uniform manner, the principal, and profeflors 
are of opinion, that the four mafters fhould be ap- 
pointed to meet together, and after the moft ma- 
ture confultation to felet and mark out fuch 
rules or parts of rules in Ruddiman’s Grammar, as 
they think neceflary to be taught, and uniformly 
to teach and apply thofe rules to their feveral 
clafles ; and that then it fhould be recommended 
to the rector to continue the ufe of faid rules 
with the fcholars that attend his clafs. At fame 
time, if he finds it neceflary to add any other rules, 
or any other grammatical obfervations, which he 
may deem ufeful, particularly in conne@ting the 
Englifh with the Latin grammar, that he may do 
this from the grammar publifhed by himfelf; and 
they have no doubt that his own difcretion and 
follicitude for the improvement of his fcholars 
will lead him to avoid loading their memories 
with the. repetition of new rules, of the fame 
import with thofe, which they have already 
learned. 

2. As to the difcipline of the fchool, the faid 
principal, and profeffors think, that it would be of 
great benefit to the fcholars, if the public hall 

were 
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were commodioufly fitted up, fo as to. give all the 
claffes, with their mafters, an opportunity to af 
femble every morning for prayers, .as, formerly 
was the practice, previous to the building of the 
new {chool houfe, and alfo in the forenoon of 
every Saturday for public examinations, and pub- 
lic repetition of felect paflages’ from the poets, 
hiftorians, and orators; and for fuch parts of dif 
cipline. as the rector and mafters may find it 
proper to exercife there, for the general good or- 
der of the fchool. .And Jaftly, for information 
refpecting the relative duties of the rector, and 
matters, the faid principal, and profeflors beg 
leave to refer their honourable patrons to what is 
contained in thofe particular points in the Act of 
Council, dated 8 Feb’ 1710, which the faid prin- 
cipal, and profeflors find to exprefs fuch injunc- 
tions as intirely correfpond with their own fen- 
timents on thofe fubjects. Given under our hands; 
and dated 15 Octo’ 1785. 


A Copy from the Aé&t of Council, 8 Feb? 
1710, fo far as relates to the difcipline 
of the School, referred to in the fore- 

NEON, 1 Dra 
going Report of the Principal and Pro 
feffors. 


CONCERNING tthe difcipline of the {chool, 
it will be convenient that the difcipline of each 
clafs be exercifed as it was fome years ago by 
Ceca its 
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its proper mafters in all ordinary cafes; but in 
great faults or diforders the boys that are’ guilty 
are to be chaftifed by the: reétor himfelf, that 
they may be afhamed, and others frighted from 
the like faults:— That as all the mafters have the 
immediate charge of teaching and difcipline in 
their refpective claffes, fo the rector fhall have 
the fame charge’ not only in his own clafsj but 
take care:alfo that all the mafters wait punétually 
on the {chool at the ordinary dyet, be diligent and 
faithful in their bufinefs; and if any of them 
fhould either neglect his duty, or perform it fu- 
perficially, or fhould not obferve a prudent con- 
ftant‘ courfe of difcipline, ‘and good order, the 
rector is then to admonifh him privately for the 
firft time; for the fecond before all his colleagues, 
and if he regard not that, the rector is without 
delay to reprefent the matter to the Magiftrates 
and ‘Town Council. 


[Wor A 
Unto the Right Honourable the Lord Pro- 
volt and Magiftrates, &c. of Edinburgh; 
the Reprefentation of the Matters of the 
” High School of Edinburgh. 


THE makers having met, at the defire of the 
honourable the Magiftrates and Town Council, to 
confider a report tranfmitted to them, from a 

very 
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very refpectable committee of the Univerfity, 
relative to the Latin Grammar moft ufefull for 
inftructing their pupils in the principles of that 
language, unanimoufly refolved to repreient, and 
hereby do humbly reprefent, to their honourable 
patrons, 1° That the Rudiments of the Latin 
tongue, publifhed by the learned and judicious 
Thomas Ruddiman, is the beft book, they have 
yet feen, for teaching children the firft principles 
of Latin. 2% That the Latin Grammar, publifh- 
ed by the fame author, is in their opinion the beft 
fyftem of Latin Grammar, that has hitherto been 
taught in Scotland. 3°% That many fenfible 
men have doubted, whether the rudiments or 
firft principles of Latin, ought to be taught in 
Latin, or in the mother tongue, or in both; but 
that to boys who have learned the firft principles, 
the other grammatical rules and obfervations 
ought to be communicated in Latin, is a point 
about which hardly any doubt has been ‘enter- 
tained. 4‘° That although the language of gran 

mar mult differ from the pane of the hitet 
rian, the poet, and the orator, yet it is ftill the Latin 
language; and boys, while they learn Latin gram- 
mar, learn the Latin language at the fame time. 
5° ‘That a perfon who has : denied the firft prin- 


ciples of French or Italian will learn either of 


thefe languages much fooner if he lives in France 
or Italy, than if he continues in his native country; 
and the fewer of his own countrymen he converfes 
with, he will learn thefe or any foreign language the 
fooner 
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fooner. 6'" That when ence a boy has learned 
the firft principles of Latin, the grammar in La- 
tin ought to be put into his hands, the Latin 
rules ought to be committed to memory and the 
wuftrations of thefe rules, by queftions, anfwers, 
and examples, ought to be as much as poffible in 
Latin; for this in fome fort refembles an emigra- 
tion to ancient Rome, where bufinefs of every 
kind is tran ateni in the (Latin) language of that 
country. 7'° That it is impoffible for them to 
mark out the rules of Mr. Ruddiman’s Grammar, 
which they will certainly and uniformly teach 
during the courfe of four years in their refpective 
claffes, for that muit depend in a great meafure 
on the age and capacity of their pupils: but they 
confider the whole fyftem as neceffary to be read 
and underftood, and the more of the rules that 
can be committed to memory, and retained by 
frequent repetition, the better. 8" That if the 
rector of the fchool take up the fame grammar, 
where they leave it, and continue the boys in the 
fame train of repetitions, and faithful application of 
rules; and if the Profeffor of Humanity, in the 
Univerfity, fucceed the re¢tor of the fchool in the 
fame exercifes, this unity of plan and of excution, 
in their opinion, muft promote the knowledge of 
the Latin language more than any other me- 
thod known to them. g'* That they would look 
upon it as a great advantage if only one Latin 
grammar was taught through the whole king- 
dom; and that the grammar ought to be’ the 

book 
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book recommended by the experience of the 
greateft number of the moft judicious teachers, 
for this would tend to unite fchools and colleges, 
to direct the views of mafters and fcholars to one 
object, and connect them more clofely with the 
Republic of Letters in Europe. 10 That the 
great {chools in England, which He maintained 
their characters for ages, and educated many 
{cholars, of the firft SHINS have for centuries 
perfifted, and ftill do perfift, in teaching Latin 
grammar in the Latin language, and in verfe 
rules, for the fake of memory. 11° That Mr. 
Ruddiman’s grammatical works introduced them- 
{elves into all the moft confiderable {chools-of this 
country by their intrinfic merit alone, by which 
they {till maintain their ground, and probably 
will do fo for ages to come; and many teachers 
and {cholars ii character, who have already 
learned {ome other fyftem of grammar, convinced 
of the fuperior excellence of this, applied them- 
felves to the {tudy of the Latin language with 
much fatisfaction and improvement, 12° That 
if two Latin grammars in one country feem hurt- 
ful, two in one feminary muft feem much more 
hurtful, and naturally tend to produce difcon- 
tents and animofities between teachers; confu- 
fion, perplexity, and ignorance among {cholars; 
and among boys of lefs difcernment they may 
produce a difguft at manly hardinefs and ufeful 
labour, and perhaps at laft a fettled contempt of 
all grammatical and literary refearches. 1 3° 1 That 
} 


they are perfuaded their fuccefs in teaching de- 


pends 
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pends on their faithful and diligent profecution 
of the plan above recommended, and are fully con- 
vinced their honourable patrons will never require 
them to give their countenance to mutilating, 
abridging, altering, or corrupting, Mr. Ruddiman’s 
Grammar in any way whatever. 14'" That they 
have carefully avoided all critical ftri€tures upon 
the comparative merit of authors, nor would they 
be thought to depreciate the well-meant induftry 
of any man; they only beg leave to hint, that fo 
long as their labours are fo acceptable to the pub- 
lic, and their claffes fo well attended, the rector 
never can fuffer by “following the fame plan of 
teaching with them. 15" That the plan of fchool 
difcipline, fo judicioufly marked out by the Act of 
Council 1710, they heartily approve, provided 
they could fee the leaft probability of its being 
carried into execution with temper, prudence, and 
cordiality.—The mafters of the High School 
cannot conclude this reprefentation without re- 
turning their warmeft and moft fincere thanks to 
their honourable patrons, by whofe {pirited and ge- 
nerous aid, at the head of an approving and liberal 
community, they are provided with the beft teach- 
ing apartments in Britain; and by whofe unre- 
nitted exertions this city is beautified, extended, 
and improved in every quarter, and ftrangers are 
encouraged to fettle here for the education of 
their children.—At the fame time they are happy 
in affuring the Magiftrates and Council that they 
will continue to employ their beft endeavours 
in 
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in promoting the improvement of the youth 
committed to their care, which they confider as 
the moft fuitable return they can make to their ho- 
nourable patrons and benefactors. 7 Nov" 1785. 
Signed by the four maiters, Ja‘ French, Luke 


Frafer, W™ Cruickfhank, and W® Nicoll. 


[ No. 4. S] 
The Remonftrance and Petition of the 


four Mafters of the High School, hum- 
bly fheweth, 


THAT, whereas a Committee of Univerfity 
appointed by the Magiftrates in confequence of the 
complaints againft the teaching of two grammars, 
to determine which of the two ought to have the 
preference, have given ina report {till fuftaining and 
authorifing the teaching of both. 

1. The faid mafters have had 13 years expe- 
rience of the effects of teaching two gram- 
mars on the education of the youth under 
their care. 

2.. That they have found their pupils, inftead of 


being improved at the end of the fifth or fixth. 


year under the rector in grammatical know- 
ledge, from an almoft total difufe of the 
rules they had formerly been taught, mifled 
in that effential particular, and much more 
ionorant of grammar than they were at the 


end of the fourth year. 
. That 
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3. That by this means their labours, and the 
progrefs of the youth in that effential branch 
of education, have been greatly obftructed, 
nay almoft totally blafted. 

4. That the prefent decifion of the Committee, 
notwithftanding the reference to them from 
the Magiftrates exprefsly were that they 
fhould determine, which of the two grammars 
ought to have the preference, does in no 
degreet end to obviate, but to perpetuate the 
evil, by authorifing the abfurd notion of ftill 
continuing both. 

g. That altho the rector fhould, contrary to his 
practice hitherto, teach and apply fuch rules 
of Ruddiman’s Grammar as his pupils have 
been ufed to previous to their entering his 
clafs, yet as he is left at.liberty as above 
mentioned to carry them on in the more 
advanced parts of grammar on whatever 
plan he pleafes, however vague and however 
inadequate, inftead of purfuing the well- 
known folid fyftem long ago adopted by 
every judicious teacher in this kingdom, it 
is too obvious the labour of the matters 
and the progrefs of their pupils will in the 
end be in a great meafure fruftated, and the 
confequence be, that a finifhed Latin fcholar 
will never, in {pite of the moft confcientious 
and painful induftry, be produced in the 
{chool—an obfervation that has been already 

made 
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| made by fome perfons with too much 

| truth. 

| 6. That your- petitioners are unanimoufly and. 

) decidedly of opinion that two grammars in 
one {chool are incompatible with the good of 
that fchool. 

7. That they are unanimoufly and clearly of opi- 
mion that Ruddiman’s Grammar is beyond 
comparifon the moft compleat and cor- 
rect fyftem of Latin grammar that ever was 
publifhed ; and that they cannot in character 
or confcience forbear, with however great 
reluctance, remonftrating againft the teach- 
ing of any other grammar whatever, as by fo 
doing they would expofe themfelves to the 
cenfure of the world, and incur the guilt of 
betraying the beft intereft of claffical edu- 
cation in this metropolis, and of diffufing 
the example through the kingdom. 

$. That your petitioners with gratitude acknow- 
ledge that they owe a confiderable portion of 
what claffical knowledge they poffefs to that 
learned and judicious work; and fome of 
them, after finifhing their ftudies at the Uni- 
verfity, upon entering ferioufly into the prac- 
tice of the profeffion, did lay afide the gram- 
mar they had been taught at {chool, as er- 
roneous and defective, and were at pains, af- 
ter they were grown up to be men, to com- 
mit to memory as much as they could re- 

tain 
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tain of Ruddiman’s Grammar, as a complete 
and infallible dire€tory in teaching, prompt- 
ed folely by a ftrong conviction of its fupe- 
rior merit and utility. 

Your petitioners therefore, confiding intirely 
in the wifdom and patronage of their honourable 
patrons, who have ever conjun¢étly and individually, 
in a public and private capacity, fhewn themfelves 
deeply attentive to the interefts of this feminary, 
hope they will maturely re-confider the matter, 
and fee caufe to refcind fuch part of faid report, 
as ordains the teaching of two grammars, and 
reftore the youth of this place, and the gramma- 
tical labours of the learned Mr. Ruddiman, to their 
juft rights. And your petitioners fhall ever pray! 


fo Nosze] 


At Edinb’, the 23 of Auguft 1786 Years. 


WHICH day the right honourable the Lord 
Provoft, the Magiftrates, and Councilof the city of 
‘dinburgh, being affembled—T he Council having 
again taken into confideration the fituation of the 
High School, and the different grammars made 
ufe of by the matters, they appointed the rector 
and other matters to teach and inftruct their fcho- 
lars by Ruddiman’s Rudiments and Grammar, and 


X prohibited 
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prohibited and difcharged any other grammar to 
be ufed in the High School, and appointed ex- 


tracts of this act to be tranfmitted to the rector 
and other mafters. 


HEN ONG | 

At Edinb‘, the 29th of Novem’ 1786. 
W HICH day the right honourable the Lord 
Provott, the Magiftrates, and Council, of the city 
of Edinburgh, being affembled—Read letter from 
Dr. Adam, rector of the High School, relative to 
his teaching his{cholars by Ruddiman’s Rudiments 
and Grammar; which being confidered, the Coun- 
cil, as patrons of the High School, ordered and 
directed the rector, and other maiters, of the 
High School, to teach and inftruét their {cholars by 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments and Grammar, and pro- 
hibited, and difcharged any other rudiments, or 
grammar, to be taught or made ufe of by the 
rector, or other matters, in any of the claffes 
of, the faid School; with certification to thofe, 
who {hall difobey or counteraé this injunétion, 
that they will do fo at their peril, and incur the 
difpleafure of their patrons. —Ordered extracts 
to be fent to the rector and each of the other 

mafters, without abiding a reading in Council. 
Extracted from the F ecords, 

by Jof. Williamfon. 


THe 
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THe APPENDIX, No.6. 


A Curonorocicat List of News Ph- 
pers, from the Epoch of the Civil 
Wars. [See before, p. 114. ] 


HE Diurnal Occurrences, or Daily Pro- 

ceedings of Both Houfes, in this great and 
happy Parliament, from the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1640, to the 3d of November, 1641.— 
London: printed for William Cooke, and 
are to be fold at his Shop at Furnifall’s-Inne 
Gate, in Holbourne, 1641. 

1640 Nov. 3toJune 1641.—The {fpeeches in 
parliament were publifhed, in 2 vols. pp. 
534, 1641, for Wm. Cooke. 

1641-2 March 7.—Diurnal Occurrences of Par- 
hhament.—No. 9. 

1641 Noy. 22 to 29.—Diurnal Occurrences; or 
The Heads of the feveral Proceedings, in 
the prefent Parliament. ‘London: printed 
for John Thomas, 1641. 

1641-2 Jan. 10 to 17.—The Diurnal, &c. Lon- 
don: for F. Coules and T. Banks. (Averred 
by J. B.)—No. i. 

1641-2 
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1641-2 Jan. 11 to Feb. 3.—Ireland’s True Diur- 

| nal;.fent from an Alderman in Dublin to 

| his Sonin London. London: printed for 
Wm, Bladen. 

a641.— Warranted Tidings from Ireland. Lon- 

don: printed for Butter, 4to. pp. 5.—There 

were many occafional papers of news from 

Ireland, during the Irith wars. 

1642.—A Speedy Poft, with more News from 
Hull. 

1642 May 23 to 30.—The Heads of all the Pro- 
ceedings of both Houfes of Parliament. 
London: printed for J. Smith and A. Coe, 
1642. 

1642 May 24 to 2d June.— Some fpecial paflages 
from London, Weftminfter, York, Ireland, 
and other parts, collected for the fatisfaCtion 
of thofe that defire true information. Printed 
for Tho. Baker. 

1642 June 13 to 20.—A perfect Diurnal of the 
Paffages in Parliament. No. 1.—It contains 
the news communicated to parliament. 

1642 July 16 to 26.—A Diurnal and Particulars 
of the laft Week’s Daily Occurrences ‘from 
his Majefty in feveral Places. Printed by 
Wisk stor D.C: 

1642 Auguft.— Special Paflages from feveral 
Places. 

1642 Dec. 20 to 27.—The Kingdom’s Week- 
ly Intellgencer.—No. 1, 

Dd 2 1642-3 
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1642-3 Jan. 1.—Mercurius Aulicus, a Diurnal, 
communicating the Intelligence and Affairs 
of the Court to the reft of the Kingdom. 
Oxford: printed by H. Hall, for W. Webb, 
bookfeller, near to Queen’s College. —The 
author was the well-known Sir John Bir- 
<enhead. 

1642-3 Jan. 9 to 16.—Certain Informations from 
feveral Parts of the Kingdom.—No. 1. 
1642-3 Jan. 23 to 30.—The Daily Intelligencer 
of Court, City, and Country, relating the 
moft remarkable Paffages in either, which 
may {ave much Labour in writing Letters, 
London: printed for John Thompfon.— 

HOn: 

1643 May 18 to 25.— Mercuriùs Civicus: 
London’s Intelligencer.— No. 3.—It is or- 
namented with a great variety of wooden 
cuts; and this number, containing a vote 
of parliament with regard to the Queen, is 
ornamented with her majefty’s portraiture. 

1643 June g to 16.—The Parliament’s Scout's 
Difcovery.— No. 1. 

1643 July 19.~-Wednefday’s Mercury; or Spe- 
cial Paffages: collected for thofe, who wifh 
to be informed.—No. 1. 

1643 Aug. 16 to 22.—Mercurius Britannicus.— 

No. 1.—The author was the able and 

changeful Marchmont Nedham. 

| 1643 
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1643 Sept. 23 to 30.—The True Informer. — 
No. 1. 

1643 Aug. 30 to Sept. 7.— The Weekly tAc- 
count, &e.—No. 1. 

1643 O&..13 to 17.—The Scotch Intelligencer: 
or The Weekly News from Scotland and 
the Court. —No. 1. 

1643 Oct. 27 to Nov. 3.—Informator Rufticus: 
or the Country Intelligencer. —WNo. 1. 

1643 Oc. 21 to 28.—The Welch Mercury; 
communicating remarkable intelligences and 
and true News to the whole Kingdom.— 
No. 1. 

1643 Sept. 30 to Ot. 6.—The Scotch Dove, fer 
out and returning, &c. London, sto.— 
No.1. It has awooden cut, reprefenting the 
dove with her {prig. 

1643 Nov. 2 to 9.—The Kinedom’s Weekly 
Poft, with his Packet of n -- No. 
—It has a wooden cut; reprefenting The 
Poft on horfe-back. 

1643 Od. 23 to 30.—Mercurius Cambro Britan- 
nicus. The Britifh Mercury; 

Diurnal.—- No. 1. 

1643-4 Jan. 23.—Mercurius Viridicus. 

1643-4 Jan. 23 to 30.—The Spie; ‘commenni- 
cating Intelligence trom Oxford.—No. 1. 
—[ Written by Durant Hothan, Sir John’s 
fon. | 
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1643-4 Feb. 6 to 13.—Mercurius Anglicus: of 
a Poft from the North, &c.—No. 1. 

1643-4 Feb. 19 to 26.—The Military Scribe: 
publifhing the true warlike Relations to the 
People.—No. 1. 

1643-4 March 12 to 19.— Britain’s Remembran- 
cer; of the moft remarkable Paffage in both 
Kingdoms.—No. 1. 

1644 March 18 to May 13.—Intelligence from 
the South Borders of Scotland: written from 
Edinburgh.—No. 8. 

644 May 8 to 15.—-Chief Heads of each Day’s 
Proceedings in Parliament. 

1644 June 7.— Mercurius Fumigofus;. or the 
Smoaking Nocturnal.—No. 1. 

1644 June 22 to July 2—The Court Mercurie: 
containing the moft remarkable Pafiages of 
the King’s Army. Printed by Tho. Forget. 
No. I. 

1644 July 10.— Le Mercure Anglos. ‘This 
French paper had been formerly publifh- 
ed for two or three weeks, but difcon- 
tinued: from this time it was publifhed 
at London, weekly, on Thurfday morning 
at g o'clock. 

1644 July 30to Aug. 6.—The London Poft.— 
Woi 

1644. Sept. 13 to Sept. 20.— The Country Mef- 
fenger; or the Faithful Foot Poft; contain- 
ing his Weekly Intelligence, &c. 

1644, 
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1644. — Mercurius Hibernicus, Printed at 
Briftol. 

1645 March 27 to 3 April—The Moderate In- 
telligencer. 

1645 April 12 to 19.—Mercurtus Viridicus, &c. 
—No. 1. 

1645 May 6 to 13.—The Parliament’s Poft.— 
No, 1. 

1645 July24 to Aug. 28—-Heads of fome Notes 
out of the City; or The Scout.—No. §. 

1645 July 22 to O&. 14.—The City Scout.— 
No. 12. 

1645 O&. 15.—-The Kingdom’s Weekly Poft. 
(according to order.) 

1645 Nov. 25 to Dec, 2.—The Kingdom’s Scout. | 
No. I. | 

1645-6 Jan. 1 to Feb. 16.—An exact and true 
Collection of Weekly Pafflages, to fhew the 
error of the Weekly Pamphlets; by authority : 
to be communicated from month to month. 

1646-6 Feb. 2,—Mercurius Academicus. 

1645-6 Feb. 16 to Mar. 2.—An exact and true 
Collection of the moft remarkable Proceed- 
ings of Parliament, and Armies. 

1645-6 March 7.—The Weftern Informer.— 
NOSL 

1645.—A Diary, or an exact Journal of the moft 
remarkable Proceedings of both Ho, of Par- 
liament. 
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1645.—Perfect Paffages of each Day’s Pro- 
ceedings, &c. 

1645.— Perfect Occurrences of Parliament, the 
chief Collections of Letters from the Army. 

1645.—Perfect Diurnal, &c: 

1646 May 6. - General News from all Parts of 
Chriftendom. —No. 

1646 Oct. 13 to eat. Military Actions of 
Europe; as alfo the Councils made public 
relating thereto ; -colleéted weekly for the 
‘Tuelday’s Poft. —No. 1. 

1646 Nov. 25 to Dec. 2.—Diutinus Britannicus, 
Collector of the Affairs of Great Britain, 
and Martial Proceedings in Europe.—No. 
1.—In No. 3. dated December 8, 1646. 
This title was changed to Mercurius Diu- 
tinus. It a po 

1646-7 Jan. 7 to14.—The London Poft.—No. 1. 

1646-7 Jan. 20 to 27.— Mercurius Candidus : : 
Weekly News.—No. 1. 

1646-7 Feb. 16 to 23.—The Moderate Mef- 

o fengeri—No. 2% 

1647 Mercurius Medicus : or a fovereign Salve 
for thefe fick Times.—No. 1.—The year 
1647 was remarkable for the conteft between 
the Parliament and the Army. 

1647: June 17.—Mercurius Britannicus.— No. 1. 

1647 July 26.-—-A Perfect Summary of the chief 
ARBES] in eta Orc, ait: 


1647 
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1647 Sept. 4 to 11.—Mercurius Melancholicus : 


or News from Weftminfter and other 
Parts.—No. 1. 


Rex Carole, a te Valeat Ita 
e Vangelivm Scotia, 

per te, Vigeat Hibernia, 

Vt in te, floreat in Anglia, 
Legis, & pacis gratia. 


Eheu! quid feci mifero mihi? Floribus Auftrum, 
Perditus, & liquidis immifi fontibus Apros. 


‘Woe is me, undone, with blafts the flowers doe fade, 
The Chryftal fprings by Swine, are puddle made. 


Printed in the yeere 1647. J. 


1647 Sept. 14 to 21—Mercurius Pragmaticus: 


Communicating Intelligence from all Parts, 
touching all Affaires, Defienes, Hurnours, 
and Conditions, throughout the Kingdome, 
efpecially from Weftminfter and the Head- 
Quarters.—No. 1. 


When as we liv’d in Peace (God wot) 
A King would not content us, 

But we (for footh) muft hire the Scot 
To-all-be Parliament us, 


Then down went King and Bifhops too, 
On goes the holy wirke. 

Betwixt them and the Brethren blew, 
"Y’advance the Crowne and Kirke, 


But when that thefe had reign’d a time, 
Rob’d Kirke and Sold the Crowne, 
A more Religious fort up climbe, 


And crush the Jockies downs. 
But 
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But now we muft have Peace againe, 
Let none with feare be vext; 

For, if without the Kinge thefe reignė, 
Then heigh downe they goe next. 


—--—~ By Marchmont Needham, fays 
Anthony. Wood. 


1647 Sept. 17 to 24.—Mercurius Clericus : or 
News from Syon.—No. 1. 

1647 Sept. 23 to 30.—Mercurius Anti-Pragma- 
ticus.—No. 1. 

1647 Nov. 4 to 11.—Mercurius Populus; or 
News declaring plain Truth to the People. 
No. I. 

1647 Nov. 12.—Mercurius Rufticus: News from 
the feveral Counties. 

1647 Nov. 13 to 20.—Mercurius Bellicus: or 
an Alarm to all Rebels.—No. 1. 

1648 Jan. 31 to Feb. 7.—Mercurius ELENCTI- 
cus; Communicating the unparallell d Pro- 
ceedings at Weiltminfter, the Head-Quar- 
ters, and other Places, difcovering their De- 
fignes, reproving their Crimes, andadvifing 
the Kingdome.—No. T. 3 


——— Ridentem dicere verum, 
Quid vetat ? 


To kill the King eight yeares agon 
Was counted Higheft Treafon : 
But now ’tis deemed juft, ahd done 

Hs confonant to Reafon. 


The 
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The Temple was efteemed then 

_ Sacred and Venerable: q 

Adorn’d with grave and godly Men, 
But now ’tis made a Stable. 


*T was Criminall to violate 
The wholefome Lawes o’ th’ Nation; 
But (now we have a lawleffe State,) 
*Tis done by Proclamation. 


Both Prince and People liv’d in Peace; 
The Land with Wealth abounded : 
But now thofe Bleflings fade and ceafe, 

Thankes tothe curfed Round-head. 


1648 May 12 to 19.—Mercurius Honeftus: or 
News from Weftminfter.—-No. 1. 

1648 May 25 to June 1.—Mercurius Cenforius; 
News from the Ifle of Wight.—No. 1. 
1648 May 12 to June 16.—The Parliament Kite: 
or The Tell-tale Bird. London, 4to, pp. 8. 

No. 5. 

1648 June 15 to 22.—The Parliament Vulture; 
News from all Parts of the Kingdom. 
London, 4to. pp. 8.—No. 1. 

1648 June 23 to 30.—The Parliament’s Screech 

j Owle; or Intelligence from feveral Parts.—~ 
No. 1, 

1648 July 11 to18.—The Moderate: Impar- 
tially communicating Martial Affairs to the 
Kingdom.— No. 1. | 

3648 July 11.—Packets of Letters——No. £7. 

1648 July 25 to 31—The Royal Diurnal.— 
No, r. 

1648, 
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1648.—The Colchefter Spie.—No. 1. 

1648 Aug, 17 to 24.—Mercurius Fidelicus.x— 
No. t. 

1648 Aug. 21 to 28.— The Parliament Porter: 
or the Door-Keeper of the Houfe of Com- 
mons.—No. 1. 

1648 Sept. 28 to O&. 5.—Mercurio Volpone : 
or the Fox. For the better Information of 
His Majefty’s loyal Subjects, prying into 
every Junto; proclaiming their Defigns ; 
and reforming all Intelligence.—No. 1. 

1648 Oct. 10 to 17.——Mercurius Militaris: or 
the Armies Scout, &c.—No. 1. 

1648 Oct. 7 to Nov. 8.—The True Informer : 
or Monthly Mercury; being the certain In- 
tellicence of Mercurius Militaris. To be 
continued Monthly.—No. 1. 

1648 Dec. 7.—The Moderate Intelligencer.— 
No. I, 

1648 Dec 4 to 11.—A Trance: or News from 
Hell, brought frefh to Town, by Mercurius 
Acheronticus.—No. 1. 

1648-9 Feb. 2 tog.—The Kingdom’s faithful 
and impartial Scout.—No. 1. 

1648-9 March 1 to 7.—The Impartial Intelli- 
gencer.—No., 1. 

1649 April 7.—A modeft Narrative of Intelli- 
gence, fitted for the Republic of England 
and Ireland.—No. f. 

1649 April 23 to 30.——England’s Moderate Mef- 
fenger.—No. 1. 

1649 
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1649 May 2 to 9.—The Perfect Weekly Ac- 
count, &c. &c, 

1649 May 14 to 21.—Mercurius Philo-Mo- 
narchicus.—No. 1. 

1649 May 22 to 29.—Mercurius Republicus.— 
No. ies 

1649 April 10 to 17.—The Man in the Moon, 
difcovering a World of Knavery under the 
Sunne.—-No. 1. 

1649 June 14 to 21.— The Moderate Mercury. 
No. 1. 

1649 July 16 to 23.—A Tuefdaies Journal of 
perfect Paflages in Parliament, 8c. &c.— 
No. 1.—This is ornamented with the Arms 
of the Republic. 

1649 Aug. 9 to 16.—Great Britain’s Paine-full 
Meffenger.—No. 1. 

1649 Aug. 30 to Sept. 6.—Mercurius Hiberni- 
cus.—No. 1. 

1649 Sept. 24 to Oct. 1.—The Weekly Intelli- 
gencer.—No. I. 

1649 Sept. 24 to Oct. 1.—A Brief Relation of 
fome Affairs Civil and Military.—No. 1. 

1649-50 Dec. 20 to 27.—A perfect Diurnal of 
fome Paflages of the Armies in England and 
Ireland. Licenfed by the Secretary of the 
Army.—WNo. 1. 

1649-50 Jan. 30 to Feb. 6.—The Irifh Monthly 
Mercury.—No. 1. 

1650 June 6 to 13.—Mercurtus Poniticus : 

I com- 
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comprifing the Summ of all Intelligence, 
with the Affairs and Defiens now on Foot, in 
the three Nations of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. In Defence of the Common- 
Wealth, and for Information of the Peo- 
ple.—No. 1 


Ita vertere Seria Ludo. 
Hor. de Ar. Poet. 


1650 Sept. 24 to O&. 1.—Mercurius Anglicus, 
&c. London, 4to.—No. 1 

a650-1 Dec. 27 to Jan. 3.—The Faithful Scout, 
&c.—No. 1. 

1651 July 28 to Aug. 4.—Mercurius Scoticus. 
—No. 1. 

1651 Sept. 22 to 29.—The Diary (a Nie aM 
paper).—No. 5. 

£651 Nov. 18 to 25.—The French Intelligencer, 
faithfully communicating the chief Proceed- 
ings of the King of Scots, the King of 
France, and the Prince of Condé, &c. 
London, printed by Ro. Wood.—No. 1. 

1651-2 Jan. 28 to Feb. 4. mae EO = Bellontus. 
— No. 

1651-2 March 17‘ ta 25.— Fhe DurdhitSpy, 
faithfully communicating the moft choice 
Intelligence from the States General, with 
their Defigns now on foot, &c. London, 4to. 
NOT. 

a652 April 1 to 7. — Mercurius Democritus: 
or a Nocfuracl, communicating wonderful 

2 News 
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News from the World in the Moon.—No. 1. 

1652 April 22.— Mercurius Phreneticus. A 
Weekly Paper. Po 

1652 April 22.— Mercurius Zeteticus. Hebdo- 
meda prima. 

1652 April 22.—-The Theme, Scoto- Piethyter. 

1652 May 10 to 17.—The French Occurrences. 
—No. 1, 

1652 May 10 to 17.—Intelligence of the Civil 
War in France. —No. 1. 

1652 June 21 to 28.—Mercurius Heraclitus: or 
the Weeping Philofopher (a Weekly Paper) 
— No. 1. 

1652 July 19 to 26.—Mercurius Britannicus. 
—No. 1. 

1652 Aus. 20 to 27.—Mercurius Maftix, faith- 
fully lafhing all Scouts, Mercuries, Potts, 
Spyes, and others. No. r. 

1652 Aug. 25 to Sept. 8.—The Laughing Mer- 
cury: or true and perfect News from the 
Antipodes.—No. 22. 

1652 Sept. 2 to 8.—The Dutch Intelligencer. 
— No. 1. 

1652 O&. 26 to Noy. 1.—Mercurius Britanni- 

us: for Ja. Cottrel.—No. 15. 

1662. — Mercurius - Cambro - Britannicus : or 
News from Wales. 

1652-3 Dec. 20 to 27.—A true and perfect 
Dutch Diurnal (a Weekly Paper).—No. 1. 

1652-3 Jan. 23 to 30.—The Loyal Intelli- 
gencer.—-No. 73: 

1652-3 
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1652-3 Feb. 20to 27.—Mercurius Poetus, com- 
prifing the Sum of all Intelligence, Foreign 
and Domeftic.—No. 1. 

1652-3 March 13 to 20. — Mercurius Aulicus. 
—No. 1. 

1653 Feb. 4 to 11.--The Faithful Poft: for G. 
Horton.—No, 1. 

1653 April 8 to 15.—The Moderate Publither 
of every Day’s Intelligence. —No. 93. 
1653 June 1 to 8.—Mercurius Pragmaticus.— 

No. 1. 

1653 June 17.—The Daily Proceedings of the 
Armies by Sea and Land, under the Com- 
mand of his Excellency the. Lord General 
Cromwell. By Authority. 

1653 June 20 to 27.— Mercurius Radamanthus : 
The chief Judge of Hell, his Circuit thro’ 
all the Courts of Law in England.—No. 1. 

1653 July 4.—Several Proceedings of Parliament. 
— No. r.—{ This was Cromwell’sParliament, 
which fat from 4th July to 26th, 1653.] 

1653 Aug.—Mercurius Clafficus: communi- 
cating fome choice Intelligence, Domettic: 
and Foreign.— No. 1. 

1653 Sept. 14.—A further Continuance of the 
Grand Political Informer, &c. 

1653 Nov. 2.—Great Britain’s Poft.—No. 136. 

1653 Nov. 2.—Mercurivs Democritus; a true 
and perfect Voéturnal.—No. 80. 

1653.—The Armies Scout. 


1653-4 
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1653-4 Dec. goth to Jan. 6.—The True In- 
former, for T. Lock. i 

1653-4 Jan. 4 to 11. — The Politique Poft. 
No. 12.— 

1653-4 Jan, 17.--The Grand Politique Poft, 
&c.—No. 127. 

1654.—The Blood’s Almanack, or Monthly Ob- 
fervations and Predictions. 

1654 May 1 to 8.—The Weekly Poft. Horton. 

_ No. 177. 

1654 June 7.—Mercurius Fumigofus; or The 
Smoaking Nocturnal.—No, 1. 

1654 July 14 to 21. — Mercurius Jocofus; or 
The Merry. Mercury. 

1655 OG. 1 to 8.—The Public Intelligencer, 
for Henry Hills.—No. 1. 

1656.—There feem to have beenin this year few 
or no additional news-papers fet up. The 
Public Intelligencer, and Mercurius Politi- 
cus, were the two chief papers in 1655, 56, 
57: 58, 59, and were both publifhed by order 
of Parliament.—In the year 1657 the col- 
le&tor of the King’s tracts ceafed (as he fays 
himfelf) from his great pains and labour; as 
the publications became lefs numerous and 
interefting. 

3657 May 19 to 26,—The Public Advertifer, 
This is a weekly news-paper, which was 
printed for Newcomb in Thames-Street, 
and confifts almoft wholly of advertifements, 

Ee with 
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with the arrival, and departure, of {hipping, 
and with books to-be‘printed.—No. 1. 

1658. July -17.—Mercurius Meretrix; . or. the 
Venereal Spy. Entered at Stationers’ Hall 
of this date. | 

1659 May 3 to 10.—The Weekly Poft:—No. 1. 
Upon the meeting of the Parliament reftored 
to freedom, after the death of Cromwell. 

1659 May 5 to 12.—The Moderate Informer. 
— Wo. 1.—All Occurrences, at home and 
abroad. 

1659 April 16 to 23.—The Faithful Scout.— 
No. r. 

1659 May 25.—The Weekly Account, on the 
eftablifhment of a Free State.—No. 1. 

1659 June 23 to 30.—A particular Advice from 
the Office of Intelligence, near the Old-Ex- 
change, and alfo Weekly Occurrences from 
Foreign Parts. — No. 1. for J. Macock. 
— It was immediately -entitled : Occur- 
rences from Foreign ~ Parts, &c. * pub- 
lifhed by Authority, and printed under 
both thefe titles. 

1659 July 19 to 26.—The Weekly Intelligencer 
of the Common Wealth.—No. r. 

1659 Sept. 30 to Oct. 6.— The Loyal Scout.— 
No.-r. 

1659 Dec. 19 to 26.— The Parliamentary In- 
tellicencer; comprehending the Sum of 
Foreign Intelligence, &c. &c.—No. T. 

THE 
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1660,—Mercurius PusgLIcus was continued 
under the old title; and No. 1. was] 
on 'Thurfday_ the. 3d January to th 
January 1660-1. 

1660:—-THE PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCER 
was alfo continued under the former title; and 
No. 14, dated from Monday the 26th of ee 
to Monday the 2d of April, was faid to be p 
lifhed by Order of the Council of TAPET 


` 


No. 16 began with the following advertife- 


(ay) — 
Gaai 

O 

ch p< 
2 ye 

~ 

w 

(sas aan 


ment: —“ Whereas Marchmont Nedham, the 
author of the weekly news-books, called 1 Mer- 


curius Politicus, ánd the Publique Intelligencer, is 
by: order of the council of ftate diithareed 
from writing or publifhing any pudizque intel- 
ligence, the reader is defired to take notice, 
that by order of the faid council, Giles Dury 
and Henry Muddimaa are authorized hence- 
forth to write and publifh the faid intelligence, 
the one upon the Thuriday, and the other upon 
the Monday, which they do intend to fet out 
under the titles of The Par Bae utary Intelli- 
gencer, and of Mercurius Publicus.” Thefe 
two weekly books ofnews which in 1656 had been 
entered in the ftationers regifter, as the pro- 
perty of Thomas Newcombe, with the licence of 

{mi oo Secretary 
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Secretary Thurlow, were, on the gth of April 
1660, entered as the property of Dury and 
Muddiman, by licence of the council of fate. 

1659-60 Jan. 6 to 13.— An exact Account of 
the Daily Proceedings in Parliament, No. 56, 
which appears to have been revived upon the 
frefh meeting of parliament. 

1659-60 Feb, 21.—A perfect Diurnal of every 
Day’s Proceedings in Parliament, No. 1.— 
This paper contains various accounts of the 
rejoicings all over England, on perceiving the 
dawn of the Reftoration. 

1661.—Inthe Parliamentary Intelligencer (by the 
Parliament’s diffolution having loft its name) 
this new year [1661] will beget another. 

1661.—The Kingdom’s Intelligencer, No. 1, 
began on Monday the 31{t of December 1660 
to the 6th of January 1661. Publifhed by au- 
thority. 

1663.—THe Pusric INTELLIGENCER; and fhe 
News, No. 1, began to be publifhed by 
L’Eftrange, on the 31ft of Auguft 1663. 

1665,— The Oxford Gazette, No. 1, was printed 
at Oxon, by. Leonard Litchfield, and publifhed 
by authority. It was reprinted, in two {mall 
folio pages, at London, by Thomas Newcombe, 
for the ufe of fome merchants, and gentlemen, 
who defire the fame; and was dated on Mon- 
day the 13th of November 1665. 

1665-6.—Lhe London Gazette, being No. 24. 
ef the Oxford Gazette, began to be printed 

9 from 
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from ‘Thurfday, February 1ft, to Monday Fe- 
bruary 5th, by Thomas Newcombe, over 
acainit Baynard’s Caftle, in Thames Street.— 
The Oxford and London Gazettes were for 
feveral years entered on the Stationers Regif- 
ter, as the property of Newcombe, who had 
formerly publithed for Thurlow. 
1666.—The Current Intelligencer, 4th June. 
1666.—Intelligence; by J. Macock. 
1668.—The Mercury; or Advertifements con- 
cerning Trade. 
1669.—London Mercury, City and Country 
Mercury. 
1669.—The Faithful Mercury, imparting News, 
Foreign and Domeftick, 22d July. 
The Englifh Intelligence; by Thomas 
Burrell. 
1671.—The Proteftant Oxford Intelligence; or 
Occurrences, Foreign and Domeftick; by T. 
Benfkins. 
1675-6.—Poor Robin’s Intelligence, from the 
beginning ofthe World to'the Day of the Date 
hereof, in written figures. Printed by A. P. 
and T. H. for the general affembly of Haw- 
kers; 
1677.—Poor Rabin’s Intelligence revived. 
1677-8.—Poor Robin’s public and private Oc- 
currences and Remarks. Printed for T. C. 
near Fleet-Bridge, | 
E eg 1677- 
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1677-8-=—Public Occurrences, truly ftated- by 
George Larkin. 

1678.—The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from 
Rome; or the Popith Courant.—This paper 
began on the 3d of December 1678, and con- 
tinued to 13 July 1683. 

1679.—Relationes Extraordinariz. 

1679.—Mercurius Civicus;.or An Account of 

Affairs, Domeftick and Foreign; by R. Ever- 
ingham. . 
1679.—The Weekly Intelligence; or News from 
City and Country; by Samuel Crouch. 
1679.—Friendly Intelligence. 

1679-80-1.— Domeftick “Intelligence; or News 
from City and Country: publifhed to prevent 
falfe Reports. London: printed by Nathaniel 
Vhompton, next the Crofs Keys, in Fetter 
Lane, for Benjamin Harris, at the Stationers 
Arms, in the Piazza, under the Royal Ex- 
change, Cornhill. 

The Rotterdam Courant. 

Domeftick. Intelligence, publifhed gratis, 
for the promoting of Trade. Printed by N. 
Thompfon, for Benjamin Harris. 

1679-80.—True Domeftick Intelligence, News 

both from City and, Country; by Nathaniel 
Thompfon. 
679-80-81.— The Current Intelligence, or an 
impartial Account of Tranfactions, both. Fo- 


reign 
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reien and Domeftick.. Printed for John Smith, 
bookfeller in Great Queen Street; 14 February. 

1679-80. — Loyal Intelligence; or News from 
City and Country.—March. 

1679-80.— Catholic Intelligence; or infallible 
News, both Foreign and Domeftick, publithed 
for the edification of Proteftants. Printe a for 
J. How, in Sweething’s Alley, Cornhil 
March. 

1679.—The Englith Intelligence. Printed for 
Thomas Burrell, at the ` Calden Ball, Fleet 
Street.—-28 July. 

1679.—The Englith Courant; or Advice, Do- 
meftick and Foreign. Printed. for Thomas 
Burrell.——-3 Septem! 

1679.— Mercurius Anglicus; or the Weekly 
Occurrences faithfully tranfmitted. London: 
printed by Robert Harford, at the Angel in 
Cornhill, 16 November 1679; and revived in 
October 1681, by Richard Baldwin, in the 
Old Bailey. 

1679.—Englifh Gazette. Printed for W. E. 
and fold by Thomas Fox, at the Angel in Weft- 
minfter Hall.—December 1679. 

1680.—The Courant spr us ; or an Impar- 
tial Account of Tranfactions, both Foreign and 
Domeftick. Printed for Allen Banks, book: 
feller, in Fetter Lane. —13 March. 

1680.-—-Weftminfter Gazette; by Thomas Fox. 

1680-81-82 T'he true Proteftant Mercury; or 

EGA Occur- 
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Occurrences, Foreign and Domeftick ; by 
Langley Curtis, beginning the 28th of De- 
cember: from No. 7g. it was printed at the 
fien of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, near Fleet 
Bridge. 

The Univerfal Intelligence, for Langley 
Curtis. 

The Epitome of the Weekly News, for 
Langley Curtis. 

1680.—Mercurius Civicus; or the City Mer- 
cury, or a true Account of Affairs, both Foreign 
and Domeftick. Printed by R. Everingham, 
in Eve Mary Lane, for the Author. — March. 

1680.—The true Proteftant Domeftick Intelli- 
gence; or News from City and Country. 
Printed for the Author.—April.. 

1680.— The Impartial London Intelligencer; or 
Occurrences, Foreign and Domeftick. Printed 
for Thomas Benfkin. 

1680.—Mercurius Publicus; or Domeftick and 
Foreign News. 

1680 to 83.— Loyal Proteftant, and true Domef- 
tick Intelligence ; or News, both from City and 
Country, publifhed to prevent the many falfe, 
fcandalous, and malicious reports. Printed by 
Nathaniel Thompfon.—g March 

1630.—Advice from Parnaffus. Printed for H. 


-$ 


T,,— January. | 
1680-1.— Proteftant Intelligence, Domeftick and 
n. Printed for Fra. Smith, at the fign 

3 
of 
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of the Elephant and Caftle, in Cornhill.—No. 1. 
February ít. 

1681-2-3.—The Obfervator; by Sir Roger 
L’Eftrange. 

1681.—The true and impartial Proteftant Mer- 


cury. Printed for R. Janeway, in Queen’s 
Head Alley, in Paternofter Row.— No. t. 
27 April. 


1681.—The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from 
Geneva; or the Hiftory of the Reformation, 
Printed by N. Thompfon.—12 May. 

1681-32.—Domeftick Intelligence; or News, 
both from City and Country, impartially re- 
lated. Printed for T. Benfkin, in St. Bride’s 
Church Yard, Fleet Street.—13 May. 

1681.—The Haerlem Courant, truly rendered 
into Englifh. Publifhed by Henry Rhodes, 
next door to the Bear Tavern, in Fleet Street.— 
January. 

1681.—Heraclitus Ridens. 

1681.—Mercurius Bifrons; or the Englifh Janus, 
the one fide true and ferious, the other jo- 
cular. Printed for F. B. — February. 

1681.—Democritus Ridens; or Comus | and 
Momus, a new Jeft and earneft Pratling, con- 
cerning the Times. Printed for Francis Smith. 

1681.— The Weekly Difcoverer ftripped naked, 
or Jeft in Earneft expofed to View in his pro- 
per Colours: Printed for Benjamin Harris. 

1681.— The Difcoverer ftripped naked; or Jeft 


and Earneft ex poled, DORIS. 
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4091.-—V ilions ot the Pope:—Printed for T. Ben- 
Kena L ATIN 


1681.— The Weekly Vifions of the E Popith Plot. 
Printed for T. Benfkin. 

gal abet communicating the beft En- 
glih News; by William Henchman. 

1681.—Weekly Difcovery of the Myftery -of 
Iniquity, in the Rebellion in England, 1641; 
by Benjamin. Tox 

1681.— News from the aie of Chivalry, con- 
taining the pleafant and delectable Fiultory, and 
the wonderful and ftrange Adventures, of Don 
Rugero de Strangmento, Knight of the Squeak- 
ing Fiddle-ftick, and of feveral other Pagon 
Knights and Ladies. Printed for J. P. 

168 FADD ; 
a682.—London Mercury; or News Foreign 
and Domeftick ; by T. Violet.—6th April. 
1682.—Proteftant Courant; or News Foreign 

and Domeftick : Printed: for Richard Baldwin, 
near the Black Bull, in the Old Bailey.—April. 
1682.—London Mercury; or Moderate Intelli- 
gencer: by G. Croom, in Thames Street, over 
againft Baynard’s Caftle.—June. 
1682.—Current Domeftick and Foreign Intel- 
ligencer; by G. Croom. 
82.— Loyal ba Mercury; or News 
MP TRLER and Domeftick: by E. Brooks.— June. 
Loc bee tesa: R. Robinfon, 
£68 A aAa Recorder of all Occurrences, 
both 
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both Foreign and Domettick. Publifhed by 
Langley Curtis. 
1682.—New News Books;. or Occurrences Fo- 
reign and Domeftick. R. Janeway. 
1682.——Epitome of Weekly News. Publifhed 
by Langley Curtis. 
1682-3.—Conventicle Courant; fetting forth the 
. daily Troubles, Dangers, and A Bue hak | loyal 
Gentlemen meet with by putting the Laws in 
Execution againft unlawful and feditious Meet- 
ings. Printed for the affigns of J. Hilton, 
Gentleman. 
168 3.—Scotch Memoirs, by way of Dialogue be- 
tween John and Elymas. Printed, the No, 1 
and 2 for William Abbineton, and the fubfe 
quent numbers for Richard Butts, at the Bear 
and Orange Tree, in Prince’s Street. Fep; 
1683. —Intelligence for promoting Trade. Ben- 
jamin Harris. 
1683.— Jock ey’s Intelligencer of Horfes and 
Coaches.— J. Smith. 
1687-8.—Public Occurrences, truly ftated, with 
Allowance. Printed by George Larkin, at 
the Two Swans, without Bifhops Gate,— 
Feb. 21ft.—No. 1. 
1688.—The Weekly Teft’ Paper. Printed by 
G, C, [George Croom] for the author. 
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1688.—Orange Intelligence; by G. C. [George 
Croom] 

1688.—London Courant. 

1688-9.—Orange Gazette, with Allowance. For 
Jane Curtis. 

1688-g.—London Intelligencer.—John Wallis. 

1688-9.—Univerfal Intelligencer. —John Wal- 
lis. 

1688-9.—Enelifh Courant. 

1689.— Geographical Intelligence. 

1689.—Haerlem Courant. Printed for John 
Search. 

1689.—The Roman Poft Boy: or Weekly Ac- 
count from Rome. Printed by G. C. [George 
Croom] for John Mumford. 

1689.—The London Mercury; or Moderate 
Intelligencer. Printed by G. C. [George 
Croom] at the Blue Ball, in Thames Street. 

1689.—The Univerfal Intelligence. Printed by 
Thomas More, in the White Fryars, 

1639.—-A Ramble round the World; by Kaino- 
philus,a Lover of Novelties ; to whichis added, 
the Irifh Courant. Printed for R. Janeway.— 
No. 1.— 1ft of November. : 

1689-90-91-92.—New Obfervators; or Mercu- 

rius 
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rius Reformatus; by R. Baldwin and Dan. 
Newman. 

1690.—The Coffee-houfe Mercury; containing 
all the remarkable Events that have happened. 
Printed by J. Aftwood.—4 November. 

1690.—Pacquets of Advice from Ireland, with 
the Irifh-Courant. . J. Hunt. 

1690.—Lampoons; or Refleétions on Public 
News Letters. R. Taylor. 

1690-1.—Momus Ridens; or Comical Remarks 
on the Public Reports. Publifhed by R. 
Taylor. 

1691.—Weekly Remarks on the Tranfactions 
Abroad. Dan. Newman. 

1691.—Pacquet of Advice from France. R. 
Baldwin. 

City Mercury; or Advertifements con- 
cerning Trade; by R. Everingham, Benjamin 
Harris, Mercury and Intelligence Offices, E. 
Hawkins, &c. for divers years. 

Urbanicus and Rufticus; or the City 
and Country Mercury. 

Infernus; or News from the other World: 
by Tho. Marlow. 

Enelith Intelligencer. Tho. Burhill. 

Poor Gillan againtt Poor Robin’s Weekly 
Intelligence. 

1691.—The Athenian Mercury, for John Dun- 

ton. 
1691.—The Athenian Gazette was a weekly 
paper, 
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paper, which was publifhed by the ever-to-be- 
remembered John Dunton, at the’Raven, in 
Jewin Street.--By anadvertifement in the Athe- 
nian Gazette, dated the 8th of February 1696, 


3 


it appears, that the coffee-houfes of London 
had “then; exclufive of the votes of~parlia- 
ment every day, nine news-papers every 
week, There feems not to have been, ih 


1696, any daily: paper. 


As early as the reign of Queen Anne, London 
enjoyed the luxury of a news-paper, every day. 
Yet, even, in 170g, there was of daily papers, 

only publifhed, The Daily Courant. 

On TO Monday, Wednefday, and Thurfday, 
The Supplement. — The General Remark. — 
The Female Tatler-—The General Poftfcript ; 
on every Monday, and Friday.——-The Britith 


very Tuefday, Thurfday,. and Saturday, 
The London Gazette.—-The Poftman.—The 
Poftboy. —The ae Poftboy. | 

On every Tuefday, Thurfday, and Saturday, 
The Review. — The Tatler. — The Rehearfal 
Revived.—-The Evening Poft.—The Whifper- 
er.— The Poft-boy, Junior.—The City. Intelli- 
gencer.—-— And on every Wednefday and Satur- 
day, The Obfervator: making in all eighteen 
diftinct news-papers, every week, 


In 
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In 1724 perg. were AN lifhed in Lonpon, of 


The Daily Courant. Printed by. Buckley, 
Amen Corner. 

The Daily Poft, Meere, Old Bailey. 

The Daily Journal, Applebey, «near Fleet 
Ditch, 


pplebey’s Jo ournal, near Fleet Ditch, 
ead’s Journal, White Fryers, in Fleet Street. 
London Journal, Wilkins, in Little Bri tain. 


Whitehail Journal, Walkin ;in Little Brita 


; 


Of Papers publifhed Three Times every Week, 
SOVE ya 7. 


The Poft-Man, Leach, Old Bailey. 

The Poft-boy, james, Little Britain. 

The Fly Poft, oat our, Giltfpur Street. 

The Whitehall Evening Poft, Wilkins, in 
Little Britain. 

The St. James’s Poft, Grantham, in Pater- 
nofter Row. 

Berrington’s Evening Poft, Silvefter Street, 
Bloomf{bury. 

The Enelifhman, Wilkins, in Little Britain, 


w And 
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And of Half-penny Pofts, publifhed Three 
Times every Week, Three: viz. 


Heathcot’s, Baldwin’s Gardens, 
Parker’s, Salifoury Court. 
Read’s, White Fryers, Fleet Street. 


And the London Gazette, twice a week, 


Every kind of periodical publication increafed 
abundantly, during the long and aétive reign of 
George II. The number of News-papers, which 
were fold annually, in England, according to a 

q Le 

three years average, ending with 

1753) Was, =O a ae 
Ditto, 1760, — — 9,464,790. 

With the commencement 

of hoftilities, the annual 
number rofe, in 1756,to 10,394,146. 
and, in !757,to ¥1,300,980. 


Such publications have inereafed ftill more 
ia RR Shep 
during the prefentreign. The following is a Lift 

of Enciisn News-Papsrs, in May 1792. 


LONDON 
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LONDON NEWS-PAPERS, 


DALI Y 2PAP. E RIS 


Morning Chronicle. No. 1, Shire-lane, Temple- 
bar. | 

The Diary. At the office, Salifbury-fquare. 

The Herald. At the office, No. 18, Cathe- 
rine-ftreet. 

The World, At the office, No. 335, Strand. 

The Oracle. At the office, No. 132, Strand. 

The Times. At the office, Printing-houfe- 
{quare, Black-friars. 

The Star. At the office, Temple-bar. 

The Argus. No. 5, Catherine-{treet, Strand. 

The Gazetteer. No. 10, Ave-Maria-lane. 

Morning Pot. At the office, Blake-court, 
Catherine-ftreet. 

Public Federer =N i219, Warwick - {quare, 
Warwick-lane. 

Daily Advertifer. No. 33, Fleet-ftreet. 

Public Advertifer. Corner of Ivy-lane, Pater- 
nofter-row. 


FE EVEN- 
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EVENING PAPERS, 
Publifhed Tuefday, Thurfday, and Saturday, 


Genera] Evening Poft. ‘No. 28, Paternofter- 
row. S 

St. James’s Chronicle. Corner of Union-ftreet, 
Black-friars. 

London Chronicle. No. 71, St, Paul’s-church- 
yard, 

Londen Evening Poft. No. 6, Old Bailey. 

Englifh Chronicle. Blake-court, Catherine- 
{treet. 

Whitehall Evening Poft, No. 3, Peterborough- 
court, Fleet-ftreet, 


Publifhed Tuefday, and Saturday. 


London Gazette. Edward Yohnftone, Warwick- 
lane, 


Publifhed Tuefday, and Friday. 


Courier de Londres (in French), No, 8, Coven- 
try-ftreet, Hay-market. 


Publithed Monday, Wednefday, and Friday. 
Lloyd’s Evening Poft. Spil/ury and Son, No. 575 
Snow-hill. 
London Packet. No. 12, Warwick-fquare, 
Warwick-lane. 
4 Evening 
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Evening Mail. At the office, Printing-houfe- 
{quare, Black-friars, 


WEEKLY PAPERS. 


The Craftsman. No. 10, Ave-Maria-lane. 

Baldwin’s London Weekly Journal. Corner of 
Union-ftreet, Black-friars, 

Weftminfter Journal. No. 10, Creed-lane, 
Ludgate-tftreet. 

Old Britifh Spy. Same place. 

Johnfon’s Britifh Gazette and Sunday Monitor, 
No, 4, Ludgate-hill, 

Sunday London Gazette, No. 14, Brydges-ftreet, 
Covent-garden. 

Sunday (London) Recorder. No, 48, Ludgate- 
hill. 

Sunday Review. No, ro, Orange-ftreet, Lei- 
cefter-fields. 

Sunday (The) Obferver. At the office, facing 
Norfolk-ftreet, Strand. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY PAPERS 


Birmingham Gazette, (Ariss ) Thomas Pearfon, 


Monday. 

Birmingham Chronicle, ( Swinney s) Swinney and 
Walker, Thuriday, 
Briftol Gazette, William Pine, Thurfday. 


F f-2 Briftol 
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Briftol Journal, (Felix Farley's) J. Rudball, 
a Saturday. 
| i Briftol Journal, (Sarah Farley’s) Routh and Peach, 
| | i Saturday. 
Pint Briftol Journal, (Bonner’s) Samuel Bonner, 
Saturday. 


Briftol Mercury, Bulgin and Roffer, Monday. 
Bath Chronicle, Richard Crutwell, Thurfday. 


Bath Journal, Hooper and Keene's, Monday. 
Bath Herald, W. Meyler, Saturday. 
Bath Regifter, F. Fobu/on, Saturday. 
Bury and Norwich Poft, ( Printed at Bury) P. 
Gedge, Wednefday. 
Chefter Chronicle, Yohn Fletcher, Friday. 
Chefter Courant, (Adams s Weekly ) Edmund Monk, 
Tuefday. 

Cambridge Chronicle, Francis Hodjon, — 
Saturday. 


Chelmsford Chronicle, Clachar and Co. Fridag. 
County Chronicle (Printed in London) F W beble, 


Tuelday. 
Coventry Mercury, Noah Rollajon, Monday. 
Cumberland Pacquet, (Printed at Whitehaven) 
John Ware, Tuefday. 
Derby Mercury, (Drewry’s) Jobn Drewry, 
Thurfday. 
Dorchefter and Sherborne Journal, W. Cruswell, 
Friday. 
Doncafter (Yorkfhire) Journal, £. Sander fon, 
Saturday. 


Exeter 
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Exeter Flying Poft, Robert Trewman, Thurfday. 


Exeter Journal, E. Grigg, -= Monday. 
Exeter Gazette, S. Woolmer, -. Thurfday. 
Gloucefter Journal, Rodert Raikes, Monday. 
Gloucefter Gazette, F. Pytt, Friday. 
Hampbhire Chronicle, (Printed at Winchefter) F. 
Wilkes, Monday. 
Hampfhire Journal, (Printed at Winchefter) F. 
Robbins, Friday. 
Hull Packet, Lee and Co. Tuefday. 

Hereford Journal (Pugh’s) D. Walker, 
Wednefday. 


Ipíwich Journal, Shave and Fackfon, Saturday. 
Kentifh Gazette, (Printed at Canterbury ) Simmons, 
Kirkby, and Fones, Tuefday and Friday. 
Kentifh Chronicle, (Printed at Canterbury) Wil- 
liam Briftow, Tuefday and Friday. 
Leeds Intelligencer, Thomas Wright, | Monday. 
Leeds Mercury, James Bowling, Saturday. 
Liverpool General. Advertiler, Jobn Gore, 
Thurfday, 
Liverpool Advertifer, Thomas Billinge, Monday. 
Liverpool Weekly Herald, H. Hodgson, Saturday. 


Liverpool Phoenix, R. Fergu/on, Saturday. 
Leicelter Journal, Jobu Gregory, Friday. 
Leicefter Herald, R. Phillips, Saturday. 
Leicefter Chronicle, Y. Ireland, — Friday. 
Lincoln and Stamford Mercury, ( Printed at Stam- 

ford) Peat and Newcomb, Friday. 


EES Man- 
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Manchefter Mercury, Fames Harrop,  Tuefday. 
Manchefter Chronicle, Charles Wheeler, Saturday. 
Manchefter Herald, M. Falkner and ‘Co. 
Saturday. 
Maidftone Journal, Yohn Blake, Tuefday. 
Newcaftle Courant, Hali and Elliott, — Saturday. 
Newcaftle Chronicle, Solomon Hodgson, Saturday. 


Newcaftle Advertifer, Mat. Brown, Saturday. 
Newark Herald, D. Holt, W ednefday. 


Northampton Mercury, Dicey: and Co. Saturday. 
Norfolk Chronicle, (Printed at Norwich) Croufe 
and Steven/on, Saturday. 
Norwich Mercury, Yarington and Bacon, 
Saturday. 
Nottingham Journal, George Burbage, Saturday. 
Oxford Journal, William Fackfon, . Saturday. 
Reading Mercury, Smart and Cowflade, Monday. 
Suffex Weekly-Advertifer, (Printed at Lewes) 
W. and A. Lee, Monday. 
Sherborne Mercury, Goadby and Co. Monday, 
Salifbury and Winchefter Journal, B. C. Collins, 


Monday. 
Sheffield Advertiler, Wiliam Ward, Friday. 
Sheffield Reenter, “fo/eph Gales, Friday. 


Shrewfbury Chronicle, Thomas Wood, Saturday. 
Worcefter Journal, (Berrow’s) Jobn Tymbs, 
Thurfday. 
“Wolverhampton Chronicle, F Smart, 
W ednefday. 
York 
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York Courant, G. Peacock, A AAE 
York Chronicle, William Blanchard, Friday. 
York Herald, Milon, Spence, and Mawman, 
Saturday. 


News-Papers publifhed in ScoTzanp, during, 
the Year 1793. 


Edinburgh Evening Courant, (Printed at Edin- 
burgh) David Ramfay, Monday, Thurfday, and 
Saturday. 

Edinburgh Gazette,* (Printed at Edinburgh) 
Twice a Week. 

Caledonian Mercury, (Printed at Edinburgh) Ro- 
bert Allan, Monday, Thurfday and Saturday. 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, (Printed at Edinburgh ) 


William Fobnfton, Twice a Week. 
Edinburgh Advertifer, (Printed at Edinburgh ) 
“James Donaldfon, Tuefday and Friday. 


Edinburgh Herald, ( Printed at Edinburgh ) Stew 
art, Ruthven, and Co. Monday, Wednefday, and 
Friday. 


+ [have jut been opportunely informed, that there was 
an Edinburgh Gazette, publifhed by Authority—+from Tuef- 
day the 7th, to Tuefday the 14th of December 1680.—- 
Printed by the heir of A, Anderfon, printer to the King’s 
moft facred Majefty.—No. 2. This Edinburgh Gazette ap- 
pears to have been firft printed on the rt of December, 
1680: how long it continued I have not difcovered. 


Ff4 Edinburgh 


| 
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Edinburgh Caledonian Chronicle, (Printed at 

Edinburgh) Fames Robertfon, “Twice a Week. 
Glafsow Journal, (Printed at Glafgow) Peter 


Tait, Tuefday. 
Glafgow Mercury, (Printed at Glafgow ) Chapman 
and Duncan, Tuefday. 
Glafgow Advertifer, (Printed at Glafgow) Jobn 
Mennons, Monday and Friday. 


Glafgow Courier, (Printed at Glagow) W. Reid 
and Co. Tuefday, Thurfday, and Saturday. 
Britith Chronicle, or Union Gazette, (Printed at 


Kelfo) James Palmer and Co. Friday. 
Aberdeen Journal, (Printed at Aberdeen) James 
Chalmers and Co. Monday. 
Dumfries Weekly Journal, (Printed at Dumfries) 
Robert Fackfon, - Tuefday. 


The average number of news-papers, which 
were printed, in England, at the clofe of the late 
reign, was — — 9,464,790. 
‘The number printed in 1790, was 14,035,639. 

In 1791, —— 145794515 3s 
In 1792, — 16,005,760. 


Tue 
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Tut APPENDIX, No.7- 


A Lerrer from George Nicolfon, Queen 
FElizabeth’s Ambaflador in Scotland, to 
Sir Robert Cecil, the Secretary of State. 
[The Original is in the Paper-Office: 

AY a = AA ce Tek, 
and. fee before, page 235.] 


T may pleafe your honor. This daye morn- f 

inge at g howers at that tyde the K.[ing] 
wrote to the chancellor, fecretary, and others, 
and to fome of the kirk; and word came hither i 
in this maner, and the L.[ord] Secretary told j 
me, That yefterday th’ Erle of Gowry fent the j 
M: his brother M' Alex’ Riven to the K.[ing] 
hunting in Fawkland Parke, fhewing the K.[ing] 
that where for his adoies he had muche troubles t 
to git treafor &c. his brother th’ erle had founde g 
in an old towre in his houfe at S' Johnfton’s | i 7 
[Perth] a great treafor to helpe the K.[ing’s] 
turne w'* w he faide his brother wolde faine have i 
the K.[ing} to go to fee quietly that day, where- 
on after the K. fing} had hunted awhile and taken 


A, 


12 A EAU ATA We 


yw 


rw F 


a drink, he tooke frefhe horle and difcharged his if 
company (to wit) the D.{ uke | and Erle of Marr y 
then in company w” him, taking onely a few wih i 
him; yet the D.[uke] rode and the Erle of Marr™ 
followed, and the K.[ing] met by the way the Ñ 
L.ford } of Inchchaffray who alfo rode w™ him to i 
S' Johnfton’s, where the K.[ing] cominge, th’ | 


erle 
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erle meting him caryed him into his houfe, and 
eave him a good dynner, and after went to dynner 
w™ the D.[ uke] and his company, the M" in the 
meane tyme of their dining perfwaded the K.[ing] 
to go w' him quietly to fee it, as the K.[ing] 
difcharginge his company to follow, went w'" the 
MEF from ftaithe to ftaithe and chamber to chama 
ber locking ftll the doors behinde him untill he 
came to a chamber where a man was, w‘" the 
K.[ing] thought had ben the man had kept the 
treafor.. There the Mir cleked “hold on the 
K.{ing | and drew his dagger, fayeing he had kill- 
ed his father, and he wolde kill him; the K.[ing] 
w' good wordes and meanes fought to difwaid him, 
fayeing he was younge when his father was exe- 
cuted and dyvers others honeft men, that he was 
innocent thereof, had reftored his brother, and 
for amends made him greater then he was, that 
if he killed him, he could not efchape, nor be 
his heir; That he prefumed M* Alexander had 
learned more divinity than to kill his Princes 
affuringe him, and faithfully promifing him, that 
if he wold leave of his enterprice he wold forgive 
him, and kepe it fecrett as a matter attempted 
upon heate and rafhenefs onely. That to thefe 
the M' replied, what was he preachinge, that 
fhould not helpe him, he fhould dye, and that 
therewith he ftroke at the K.[ing] the K.[ing] 
and he bothe going to the ground, that the M: 
called to the man there prefent to kill the K.[ing] 
That 
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That the man anfwered, he had nether harte nor 
hand, and yet is a very curragioufe man, that 
the K.[ing] having no dagger, but in his hunting 
cloths wt his horne yet defended himfelf from 
the M' and in ftrugling got to the windowe where 
he cryed treafon, w™ S" Tho’ Erfkin, John 
Ramfay, and Doctor Harris, hearing ran up after 
the K.[ing] but found the doors fhutt as they 
could not pafie, yet John Ramfay knowing ano- 
ther way got up and in to the K.[ing] who cryed 
to John he was flaine, whereon John out wè his 
rapier and killed the M’; in this tyme that th’ 
erle fhould tell the duke, Marr, and the reft, 
that the K.[ing] was gone away, out at a back 
gate, that they ran out and Gowry w** him, and 
miffing him that th’ erle faide he wold go back and 
fee where the K.[ing] was, that he w 8 w him, 
w™ a fteele bonnett and two rapiers ran up the 
ftaires, that John Ramfay, meting them w drawn 
{wordes, S' Tho’ Erfkin atid Doétor Harris be- 
ing then comed to John, after fondry ftrokes in 
the end killed the erle alfo, S Thomas being 


hurt and Doctor Harris mutulate and wanting 
2 fingers. ‘That this ftir being, the townes men 
and Gowrie’s frends in evil appearance faid, they 
wold have accompt where th’ erle was, or they 
wold pay the grene cotes, to pacifie w™ the 
D.[uke] and Mar, were fent to the magiftrates 
and fo quieted the matter, as the K.[ing] and 
his company gott away, the K.[ing] thanking 

God 
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God for his deliverance, and yeiternight, knight» 
ed as | heare John Ramfay and Doctor Harris; 
but the fecretary told it not me *. Upon thefe 
Ires comed from the courte, the whole council 
here convened, and in end’ at one of the clock 
rofe and came all to pi market crofle, and there 
by found of trumpett intimaced but in bref the 
h appie efchap e of the K. [ing] and their act that 
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God ae it, and in joy +t RAYU to ring bells arid 
build bone fires; M' David Lindfay ftanding 
with the council on the crofie made a pithy and 
fhort exhortation tp the py to prayfe God 
for it, and therew" praied and praifed God for 
the fame, the whole council on ee knees oa 
the croffe, and whole people in the ftretes in like 
forte, the peces ei oa caftle alfo fhotte in joye, 
the few bells yet ringing, the youthes of the towne 
gone out to fkirmifh for joye and bone fires to 
be bilded at night. -sind the council to go this 
tyde over to the K.fing} for ornas deliberation 
in this matter. The K.fing] at his retorne to 
Fawkland prefenthe caufe thruit out of the houfe 
from the Qe ucen] Gowrie’s two fifters in cheif 
credyt w'" the Quene, and {wears to roote out 
that whole houfe and name: upon the conveninge 
of the council the portes of the towne were ihutt 
for apprehendinge Gowrie’s other brethren, and 


* Mr James Hamilton is this day gone to England. 


the 
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the lands are to be given to thefe new knights 
and others. This is the information and reporte 
comed yet hither by the K.[ing’s] command, 
w* fome yet doubted to be fully fos what will 
follow I remit to the fequell; being glad the 
K.[ing] is fafe without hurte. Gowrie’s fecre- 
tary is taken, and matters hope to be difcovered 
by him. Some falfe lyenge villains gave it out 
I thould have ben this day morne at Leith by 3 
of the clock, and fhould fay, being afked by one, 


that I was there attending ftrange newes from 


aw LB Pang 
‘os 


beyond the water. I tokie the fecretarie of it, 
that it was fal, as God be thanked it is, and 
that if I were charged by any fuch devilith de- 
vices, I wold refufe no debofhed fwinger or 
bloody villaine that fhauld be fo fuborned to put 
doubt towards me; praying the fecretarie to re- 
member it and fay it for me, if he hardit. That 
your honor fees how the malicious here {pite me, 
in what danger I live, and how fubject I am to al 
accufation here, and fome practifing knaves 
wold whifper it that this plot fhould be drawne 
and divifed in other parts, Jngland*, But 
thus much for this tyme in hafte, w'* myne hum- 
ble duty & fervice. I pray God preferve yo" 
hon’. Edenburgh the 6" of Auguft 1600. 

Yo' honor’s &c. &c. 

Gro, NICOLSON. 
I have no copie of this. 


* This word is interlined. 


Mem. 
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Mem.—This muft be allowed to be a very 
interefting letter; as it exhibits a ftriking pic- 
ture of that fingular tranfaction, at the moment, 
and of the manners of the times. In it we fee, 
that the King had on a hunting-horn; that the 
Kine and his attendants wore grene cotes; and 
that the Earl of Gowrie’s two fitters lived in the 
palace, at the moment of the confpiracy, and 
were in cheif credyt with the Quene. The forego- 
ing difpatch of Nicolfon proves very clearly, that 
Queen Elizabeth had xo finger in that pye, parti- 
cularly when Nicolfon’s declarations are coupled 
with the fubjoined 


Lerrer from Lord Willoughby, Queen 
Elizabeth’s governor of Berwick, to Sir 
Robert Cecil. [The Original is in the 
Paper-Office, ] 


STR, 


I received your packet to M" Hudfon the 
¥8** of this month, and another to M' Ralph 
Gray this morning both which I have difpatched 
acordingly, but fuch is the negligence of the 
poits that the packetts are>7 or 8 dayes in com- 
ing. For occurens yc is uncertain, whether the 
convention hold, but the King is refolved to have 
bifhopes: The Marquis of Huntley have recon- 

ciled 
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ciled the King and Queen, The Erle of Mar is 
retired to Stirling, who hath very difhonorably 
fugeefted [to! the King, that I was privy to the 
practice of the Earl of Goury: his reafon to in- 
duce him to believe yt was, becaufe I gave the 
faid earle kind entertainment at his being at 
London, Other newes hear is none, but that 
the contry is in very good quiet, which courfe I 
will endeavour to continue in the town to my 
utmoft. But fuch are the contentions of the 
council heer that unlefs S" Will. Bowes had car- 
ried himfelf very difcreetly and I myfelf prefently 
prevented yt, they had quarrelled in my bed 
chamber, being at council. ‘Thus, not willing to 
troble you any further, I reft | 


Yo" faithfully affured 
Berwick, this to doe you fervice, 
91 O&tober 1600, P. WYLLOUGHBEY, 


Mem. There is bound up with the foregoing 
letters, “ The true difcourfe of the late trea- 
« fon attempted againft his Majefty’s royal 
t perfon, by the late Earl of Gowry, and 
« his brother Mr. Alexander Ruthven, the 
« 5th Auguft 1600,” 


Tue 
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Trz APPENDIX, No. & 


A List of the Booxs, which were printed 
by Thomas Ruddiman. [Itis as exten- 
five a Lift as I could make, without the 
infpection of the account-books of the 
printine-office. — See before, p. 272. 
— John Cook was the corrector of Rud- 

-diman’s prefs, in 17373; but, when he 
began, or how long he continued, in that 
fervice, I am unable to tell. 


FENHIS year [17 1¢] Thomas Ruddiman firft 
E began to print. And, in this year, he print- 
ed the one half of the fecond volume of ‘* The 
« Martial Atchievements of the Scots Nation: 
« Being a full, complete, and genuine Hiftory of 
« Scotland, from the Year of ¢ God 132g, to the 
« Year 1¢14; with a clear and demontftrative 
« Confutation of the Errors of former Writers, 
« whether domeftic or foreign: And a Survey of 
«e the Miltary Franfadctions, When Scotland or 
eae were remarkably concerned, during 
e that Period of Time. — By Patrick Aber- 
* cromby, M.D. vol. 2. 
« Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera pafii : 


« Quique iui memores alics fecere mi crendo. 


& Hic 
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« Hic quibus invifi fratres, dum vita manebat, 
« Pulfatufyue parens :-—— 
« Quique Arma fecuti 
“ Impia; nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras. 
NRG Eneidi Lib 62 
Edinburgh, printed by Mr. Robert Freebairn; 
rinter to the King’s moft excellent Majefty, and 
5 J 2 
fold at his fhop in the Parliament-Clofs, mpccxy. 


PP: 545. 


The Dignity of the Scottifh Peerage vindi- 


cated, Edinburgh, printed in the year mDCeCXIX: 
4to, pamphlet, pp. 32. 


Poems: by Allan Ramfay. 


Jet them cenfure, what care I? 
The herd of critics I defy. 
No, no, the fair, the gay, the young, 
Govern the numbers of my fong : 
All that they approve is {weet, 
And all is {enfe that they repete. 
Prior, from Anacreon. 


Edinburgh: printed by Mr. Thomas Ruddi- 
man, for the author, MDcCCxxI. 4to. pp. 400. 


Epiftole Jacobi Quarti, Jacobi Quinti, et 
Mariæ, Regum Scotorum, Eorumque Tutorum 
& Regni Gubernatorum ; Ad Imperatores, Reges, 
Pontifices, Principes, Civitates, & alios, ab Anno 
1505, ad Annum 1545.—Interjecte funt quedam 
extetorum Principum ac Virorum illuftrium li- 
tere. Vol. 1.—Edinburgi: In Ædibus Thome 


Ruddimanni, Proftant venales apud M. Ja- 


Gg cobum : 
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` MDCCXXIV. 12M0. pp. 2 
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cobum M‘Euen, ie Stewart & Joannem 
Paton. - MDCÇXXII. 8vo. pp. 360. 


S 


vidij De ecerpta ex Metamorphofedn libris, 
a tah a 
Notis Anglicis Gul. Willymotti et Thome Rud- 
15 > T ~ VY U7 y T > 
dimanni. Edin. MDCCXXIII. 12M0. 
a n ee Firar PAT ja Pas’ oe å ] pi 
The Ever-Green, being a Collection of Scots 
Onamga Err E pa are x4 d 
Poems, wrote by the ner nious before 1600. 
Vol. 1. publifhed by Allan I 
Still green with bays each ancient altar flands, 
Above the reach of facrilerious hands, 
Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 


Deftructive war and all-devouring age. 
Por? 
Edinburgh: printed by Mr. Thomas Ruddi- 
man, for the publifher, at his fhop near the Crofs, 
pA 


~I 


The Ever-Green, being a Colleétion of Scots 
Poems, wrote by the Ingenious before 1600. 
Vol. 2. 

Quha dar prefume thir poetis to impung, 


Quhals fentence fweit throw Albion bin fung. 
Sir D. LInDsayY. 


Edinburgh: printed by Mr. Thomas Ruddi- 
man, for Allan Ramfay, MDCCXXIV. I2mo. 
pp. 2838. | 

Epiftoke Jacobi Quarti, Jacobi Quinti, et 
Maria, Regum Scotorum, Eorumque Tutorum 
& Regni Gubernatorum; Ad Imperatores, Re- 


ges, Pontifices, Principes, Civitates, & alios, ab 
i Anno 
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Anno 1505,ab Annuni 1545. Interjectee funt 
quadam exterorum Principum ac Virorum illu 
trium litera. Vol. 2.—Huic Volumini in Calce 
fubjuncta eft Appendix quorundam Actorum pub- 
licorum, Hiftoriam Scoticam, per primum feré 
Mariæ Reginz quinquennium, magnopere il- 
luftrans.—Edinburei: In Ædibus Thomæ Rud- 
dimanni. Proftant venales apud M. Jacobum 
Mackeuen, Georgium Stewart & Joannem Ra- 
ton, MDCCXXIV. 8v0. pp. 395. 

HPQAIANOY IZTOPIQN BIBAIA H. Hero- 
DIANI Hisrorrarum, Libri VIII. Ad opti- 
morum codicum fidem fummo ftudio recogniti et 
Emendati.—Premifla eft M. Antonini Pui- 
LosopHr Vita, à Jo. XtpuHiiino Confcripta.— 
Edinburgi: In Ædibus THoma RuppIMANNI, 
Sumptibus Jo. Patoni, Bibliopole in Area Par- 
liamentaria, MDCCXXIV. 8vo. pp. 313. 

Grammatice Latine Inftitutiones, Facili, atque 
ad Puerorum captum accommodata, Methodo 
perfcriptee. Additee funt, in Provectiorum gra- 
tiam, Notz perpetuas : Quibus non Solum Ia- 
tini fermonis Pracepta pleniùs explicantur, fed & 
ea pleraque omnia, que à fummis Grammaticis 
aliifque ad hanc Artem illuftrandam funt obfer- 
vata, fuccincté fimul perfpicuéque traduntur. — 
Perfecit, & fuis Animadverfionibus auxit, Thomas 
Ruddimannus, A. M.—Pars Prima.—Qui ante 
nos ifta moverunt, non domini noftri, fed duces 

Ggo2 funt. 
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funt. Patet omnibus veritas; nondum eft occu- 

pata: multum ex ila etiam futuris relitum eft. 
SENEC. 


Corrigenda fi qua fanè vifa vobis htac errunt ; 
Non er 


Quim Ratiin culpanda delens, prabeam rectis locum. 


o ftultè repugnans, aut amans prave mea, 


Ter. Maurus. 
Edinburgi: In Ædibus Auctoris, Mpccxxv. 
8VO. pp. 329. | 
Collections relating to the Hiftory of Mary 
Queen of Scotland, vol. 3. Edinburgh: printed by 
Mr. Thomas Rodina MDCCXXVII, 4t0. pp. 255. 
Cantici Solomonis Paraphrafis Gemina; Prior 
vario Carminum genere, altera Sapphicis verfi- 
bus pericripta.—Notis Criticis & Philologicis 
illuftrataa—Auctore Joanne Kerro Dunblanenfi, 
Greecarum Literarum in Collegio Regio Univer- 
fitatis Aberdonenfis Profeffore. Edinburei: 
In Ædibus Tho. Ruddimanni, Impenfis Auctoris, 
MDCCXXVII, 12M0, pp. 96. 


Poems: by Allan Ramfay. 


Men ftill are men, and they who boldly dare, 
Shall triumph o’er the fons of cold defpair— 
We bring fome new materials; and what’s old, 
New cat with care, and in no borrow’d mold, 
Late times the verfe may read, if thefe refufe, 
And from four criticks vindicate the mufe. 
De. Youne. 


Vol. 2. — Edinburgh: printed by Mr. Tho- 
mas Ruddiman, for the Author, MDCCXXVIII. 


4to, pp. 428. 
The 
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_ The Trial of James Carnegie of Finhaven, for 
the murder of Charles, Earl of Strathmore.— 
Edin. printed by Mr. Tho. and Walt. Ruddi- 
mans, and fold at their printing-houfe, in the Par- 
liament-Clofe, An. MDCCXXIX. 4to. pp. 125. 
Grammatice Latine Inftitutiones, Facili, at- 
que ad Puerorum captum accommodata, Me- 
thodo perfcriptee.—Additee funt, in Provectiorum 
gratiam, Note perpetue: Quibus non folum 
Latini fermonis Preecepta plenits explicantur, fed 
& ea pleraque omnia, que a fummis Gram- 
maticis aliifque ad hanc Artem illuftrandam funt 
obfervata, fuccinété fimul perfpicueque traduntur. 
Perfecit, & fuis Animadverfionibus auxit, Tho- 
mas Ruddimannus, A. M.—Pars Secunda.— 
Peffimé de pueris merentur pratceptores, qui aut 
regulas nullas tradunt, aut certe ftatim abjiciunt, 
& magnificé promittunt, fore, ut ufu loquendi 
difcantur Conftructiones, Nam illi qui non no- 
runt regulam, etiamfi legunt exempla in auctori- 
bus linguz, tamen loqui non fatis audent, quia 
non habent certam rationem, ad quam dirigant 
compofitionem verborum.—Quare publice debe- 
bant in tales Preeceptores pænæ conftitul, qui 
Precepta faftidiunt. Omnind enim danda eft 
opera, ut tamdiu in ipfa arte detineantur adolet- 
centes, donec perfecti Grammatici, donec Archi- 
te€ti Sermonis, & abfoluti artifices evaferint. 
Pu. MELANCHTON. 
Edinburgi: In Afdibus Auctoris, mpccxxxt. 
8vo. pp. 388. 
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QO 
Two Grammatical Treatifes: viz. 
1ft. Animadverfions on the Latin Grammar, 
lately publifhed by Mr. Robert Trotter, School- 
matter at Dumfries. By Mr. John Love, School- 
mafier at Dumbarton. 
odiy. A Differtation upon the Way of Teach- 

ing the Latin Tongue: wherein the Objections 
raifed againft Mr. Ruddiman’s, and other fuch 
like Grammars, for their being too full and par- 
ticular, are anfwered and confuted; and the vul- 
gar Practice of teaching Latin by a Grammar 
writ in the fame Language, is juftified and de- 
fended. Together with fome Critical Remarks 
on the New Latin Grammar, compofed by Mr. 
John Clarke, Schoolmafter at Hull. And on the 
ufe he would have to be made of. his literal 
Tranflations. By another Hand. 

e Brevis efle laboro, 

Obfcurus fio. 

interdum vulgus rectum videt.— 

Horart. 

Edinburgh: Printed in the year MDCCXXXIII. 
Svo. pp. IIQ. 


Remarks on Mr. Innes’s Critical Effay on the 
Ancient Inhabitants of the Northern Parts of 


hf | Britain or Scotland. Edinburgh: Printed by 

= a } ‘Tho. and Wal. Ruddimans,. mMpccxxxirt. 4to. 
| Ui Į pp. 32. 

= U The Hiftory of the Affairs of Church and 

i | State in Scotland, from the Beginning of the Re- 


formation, 
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formation, in the Reign of King James V. to the 
Retreat of Queen Mary into England, Anno 1568. 
Taken from the public Records, and other au- 
thentic Vouchers. — Volume 1. — Edinburgh: 
Printed by Thomas and Walter Ruddimans, for 
George Stewart and Alexander Symmer, Under- 
takers, and fold by them and Gavin Hamilton, 
Bookfellers. mpccxxxtv, folio, pp. 858. 


A Treatife concerning the Origin and Progrefs 
of Fees; or, The Conftitution and Tranfmiffion 
of Heritable Rights: being a Supplement to 
Spotifwood’s Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the Stile of Writs. 

— Si quid noviiti rectius iftis, 
Candidus imperti: fi non, his utere mecum. 


Hor. 
Edinburgh: printed by T. and W. pe 
man. Sold by J. Aitken, at his fhop in the 
liament-Houfe, and other Bookfeilers in Town, 
MDCCXXXIV. 8vo. pp. 276. 


ce 


Georgij Buchanani, Scoti, Poetarum fui feculi 
facilé Principis Paraphrafis Pfalmorum Davidis 
Poeticaa—Cum Alexandri July, Edinburgeni, 
Ecphrafi; .et Notis integris Cl. virorum Thome 
Ruddimanni, & Petri Burmanni; Selectifque Na- 
thanis Chytrazi Scholis: quibus fuas quoque 
Adnotationes adjecerunt Editores. Edinbur 
Apud T. and W. Ruddimannos: RS 
proftant apud Gul. Sands, aliðfque Bibliopolas, 
MDCCXXXVII, VO, pp. 432. 
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An Effay on the Antiquities of Great Britain, 
and Ireland: wherein they are placed in a clearer 
light than hitherto. Defigned as an introduétion 
to a larger work, efpecially an attempt to fhew 
an affinity betwixt the languages, &c. of the 
ancient Britains and the Americans of the ifth- 
mus of Darien. In anfwer to an objection 
again{t revealed religion. 

Quanta Caledonios atiollet gloria campos. 
STAT: 

I have a great deal more pleafure in inquiring 
into the antiquities and curiofities of my own 
country than of any other, even thofe of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

Rep. or Letters, Feb. 1738. 
Edinburgh: printed by T. and W. Ruddimans ; 
and fold by A. Kincaid, Bookfeller. mocccxxxvi. 
Svo. 

Linguæ Græcæ Inftitutiones Grammaticæ. In 
Vium ftudiofæ Juventutis. — Editio Tertia.— 
Edinburgi: apud Tho. & Walt. Ruddimannos: 
& venales proftant apud And. Stalker, Glafgue, 
& And. Millar, Londini, in Vico The Strand dic- 
to, exadverfum D. Clementis adem, Bibliopolas. 
MDCCXXXVIII. 8Vv0, pp. 144. 

Articles of Agreement betwixt the Profeffors 
and Teachers; or who have been fuch, of the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, and Branches and 
Parts thereof, within the City of Edinburgh, Li- 
berties, Suburbs, and Dependencies thereof; 
2 February 1737. Edinburgh: printed by Tho- 
mas 
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mas and Walter Ruddimans. mpccxxxix. 8Vvo, 
PP. 23. 

Poetarum Scotorum Mufee Sacre: five Qua- 
tuor Sacri Codicis Scriptorum, Davidis & Solo- 
monis, Jobi & Jeremiz, Poetici Libri, per to- 
tidem Scotos, Arét. Jonftonum & Jo. Kerrum, 
P. Adamfonum & G. Hogzeum, Latino carmine 
redditi: Quibus, ab argumenti fimilitudinem, ad- 
nectuntur alia, Scotorum itidem, opufcula facra, 
—Summo queque ftudio recognita, & ad fidem 
optimorum exemplarium exprefla. Edinburei: 
apud Tho. and Wal. Ruddimanos. mpccxxxix. 
8vo, pp. 208, 


Poetarum Scotorum Mufe Sacre: five Patri- 
cii Adamfoni, Sanéti-Andree in Scotia Archie- 
picopi, Jobi, Threnorumque feu Lamentatio- 
num Jeremiæ, ac Decalogi, Paraphrafis poëtica, 
Gulielmi Hogæi, Jobi atque Ecclefiaftis Solo- 
monis, & duorum Mofis Canticorum, Paraphrafis 
poëtica, Poëticum Duellum: feu G. Eglifem- 
mii cum G. Buchanano pro dignitate paraphra- 
feos Pfalmi crv. certamen. Cui adnectuntur 
ejufdem Pfalmi aliz Paraphrafes poetica fex, 
Auctoribus totidem Scotis, Pars Altera. Sum- 
mo queeque ftudio recognita, & ad fidem opti- 
morum exemplarium expreffla. Edinburgi : 
apud Tho. & Wal. Ruddimannos. mpccxxxrx, 
8VO, pp. 312. 

| Selectus 
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Selećtus Diplomatum & Numifmatum Scotiæ 
Thefaurus, in Duas Partes diftributus :. Prior 
Syllogen complectitur veterum Diplomatum five 
Chartarum Regum & Procerum Scotia, una 
cum eorum Sigillis, a Duncano JI. ad JacobumI. 
id eft, ab anno 1094 ad 1412.—Adjunéa funt 
reliquorum Scotie & Magne Britannie Regum 
Sigilla, à preedicto Jacobo I. ad nuperam duo- 
rum regnorum in unum, anno 1707, coalitio- 
nem; Item Charaéteres & Abbreviature in an- 
tiquis codicibus MSS. inftrumentifque ufitate, 
Pofterior continet Numifmata tam aurea quam 
argentea fingulorum Scotiæ Regum, ab Alex- 
andro I. ad fupradićtam regnorum coalitionem 
perpetua ferie deducta; fubnexis que reperiri 
poterant eorundem Regum Symbolis Heroicis. 
Omnia fummo artificio ad Prototyporum fimili- 
tudinem tabulis zneis expreffa; adjectis fingu- 
lorum Diplomatum, recentiore fcripture forma, 
zeri itidem incifis exemplis. Ex mandato Parlia- 
menti Scotici collegit, digefit & tantum non 
perficienda curavit egregius ac patriarum antiqui- 
tatum callentiffimus Vir Jacobus Anderfonus 
Scriba Regius. Quæ operi confummando dee- 
rant fupplevit, & Preefatione, tabularum explica- 
tione, aliifque Appendicibus, rem Scotiz diplo- 
maticam, nummariam & genealogicam haud 
parum illuftrantibus, auxit & locupletavit Tho- 
mas Ruddimannus, A.M. Suppeditante fumptus 
clarifiimo 
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clarifimo Viro Thoma Paterfono Armigero, 
Edinburgi: apud Tho. & Walt. Ruddimannos, 
Venales autem proftant, Londini apud eundem 
Tho. Patérfonum, in Vico vulgo Conduit Street 
dicto, propè Hanover-Square, & And. Millar, in 
Vico The Strand, è regione zdis D. Clementis, ad 
infigne Capitis Buchananei; & Edinburgi apud 
Gavinum Hamilton, Bibliopolam. mpccxxxrx. 


Folio. 


A Catalogue of the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates, Edinburgh. Part the Firft.— Edin- 
burgh: printed by Thomas, Walter, and Thomas 
Ruddimans. mpccxui. Folio. 


The Hiftory of the Houfe and Race of Dou- 
glas and Angus, Written by Mr. David Hume 
of Godfcroff. Volume 1. pp. 388, containing 
the Hiftory of the Houfe of Douglas. And vo- 
lume 2. containing the Hiftory of the Houfe of 
Angus. Edinburgh: printed by T. W. and T. 
Ruddimans, for L. Hunter; and fold by him, 
and other bookfellers in Town. | Mpcexumt. 
8VO, pp. 422. 

A Deicription of the Parifh of Melrofe; in 
Anfwer to Mr. Maitland’s Queries, fent to each 
Parifh of the Kingdom.—Edinbureh: printed 
by Thomas, Walter, and Thomas Ruddimans, 
Sold by John Paton, bookfeller, in the Parlia- 
ment Clofe. mpcexuim. $vo. 
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A Vindication of Mr. George Buchanan’s Pa- 
raphrafe of the Book of Pfalms, from the Objec- 
tions raifed againft it by William Benfon, efq. 
Auditor in Exchequer, in the Supplement and 
Conclufion he has annexed to his Prefatory Dif- 
courfe to his new edition of Dr. Arthur John- 
fon’s Verfion of that Sacred Book. In which 
alfo, upon a comparifon of the performances of 
thofe two poets, the fuperiority is demonftrated 
to belong to Buchanan. Wherein likewife feve- 
ral paflages of the original are occafionally illuf- 
trated: together with fome ufeful obfervations 
concerning the Latin poetry, and arts of verfif- 
cation. In a Letter to that learned gentleman. 


By Thomas Ruddiman, A. M. 


Non quivis videt immodulata poémata’judex. 
Hor. 


Hæc memini, & victum fruftra contendere Thyrfin : 
Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eft tempore nobis. 


VIRG. 


Edinburgh: printed by W. and T. Ruddimans. 


MDCCXLY. vO. 


An Anfwer to the Reverend Mr. George Lo- 
gan’s late Treatife on Government: In which 
(contrary to the manifeft errors and muifrepre- 
fentations of that author) the ancient conftitution 
of the crown and kingdom of Scotland, and the 
hereditary fucceffion of its Monarchs, are afferted 
and vindicated. The legitimacy of King Ro- 
bert 
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bert III. is moft clearly demonftrated; and, feve- 
ral confiderable miftakes and falfhoods, in our 
common hiftorians and others are difcovered and 


rectified ; by Thomas Ruddiman,. A. M. 


Quz Cefaris Cæfari. 

Luce xxi; 25. 
"Ex OF Asie Basia = 

HeEsIOD. 


Edinburgh: printed by W.and T. Ruddimans ; 
and to be fold at their printing-houfe, and by 
the bookfellers in Edinburgh. MpccxLvii. 
8VO. 


A Differtation concerning the competition for 
the crown of Scotland, betwixt Lord Robert 
Bruce and Lord John Baliol, in the year 129r. 
Wherein is proved, that by the laws’ of God and 
Nature, by the civil and feudal laws, and particu- 
larly by the fundamental law and conftitution of 
Scotland, at that time, and ever fince, the right 
of Robert Bruce was preferable to that of John 
Baliol. -In anfwer to the author of a late pam- 
phlet, intitled, The Right of the Houfe of Stew- 
art to the Crown of Scotland confidered ; to the 
Reverend Mr. Logan’s two treatifes on govern- 
ment; and to three anonymous papers in the 
Scots and Britifh Magazines. With an Appen- 
dix, demonftrating, that the claim faid to have 
been made to the crown of Scotland, by Wil- 
liam firt Earl of Douglas, anno 1371, 1s 

without 
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Hh without foundation. By Thomas Ruddiman, 
A. M. 


Inventus, Chryfippe, tui finitur acervi. 
j PERSIUS. 
my ail 
it | " Edinburgh: printed by T. and W. Ruddimans; 
{ Hi and to be fold at their printing-houfe, and by the 
ony 
i bookiellers in town. mMpccxtvitt. 8vo. 


Animadverfions on a late pamphlet, intitled, 
A Vindication of Mr. George Buchanan, &c. where- 
in the arguments brought by its author, for clear- 
ing Buchanan from the two great faults he is 
charged with, are impartially examined and con- 
futed: by Thomas Ruddiman, A.M. 


A Intolerabilis fit malitia, cum laudatur. 
f! SIM@NIDES. 
Veritas Occultari ad tempus poteft, vinci non poteft. 

a oa D. AUGUSTINUS. 
RN Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mævi. 
fi | VIRG: 
Eun Edinburgh: printed by T. and W. Ruddimans; 

Í and to be fold at their printing-houfe, and by 
at the bookfellers in town. Mpccxurx. 8vo. 
Bee 


Tag $ | The Rudiments of the Latin Tongue; or a 
| plain and eafy Introduction to Latin Grammar; 
= 1 wherein the Principles of the Language are me- 
HN thodically digefted, both in Enelifh and Latin; 
} with ufeful Notes and Obfervations, explaining 
! the Terms of Grammar, and further improving 
i its Rules. By Thomas Ruddiman, A.M. The 
eleventh 
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eleventh edition corrected. Edinburgh: printed 
and fold by the author, and the bookfellers there. 
MDCCXLIX. pp. 136.—-The twelfth edition cor- 
rected. Edinburgh: printed and fold by the 
author, and the bookfellers there.. MDCCLII. 
pp. 136. 

T. Livius, accuranti Thoma Ruddimanno, 
4 vol. Editio Longe Emendatiffima. Edinb. 
MDCCLI. 8VO. 


An Examination of the Letters, faid to-be 
written by Mary Queen of Scots, to James Earl 
of Bothwell: fhewing, by intrinfick and extrin- 
fick Evidence, that they are Forgeries. Alfo, 
an Inquiry into the Murder of King Henry. By 
Walter Goodall.—Pandere res alta terra et caligine 
merfas, vol. 1. Edinburgh: printed by T. and 
W. Ruddimans. mpcctiv. Octavo. pp. 4138.— 
Vol. 2. contains 1ft, The Letters themfelves, in 
Scottith, Latin, and French,—ad, The Confer- 
ences at York, and Weftminfter, and other Writ- 
ings relative to the Letters. By Walter Goodall. 
Edinbureh: printed by T, and W. Ruddimans. 
MDCCLIV. Octavo, pp. 392. 
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Anticrifis: or, a Difcuffion of a fcurrilous and 
malicious Libel, publifhed by one Mr, James 
Man of Aberdeen, intitled, 4 Cenfure and Ex- 
amination of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman’s philological 
Notes on the Works of the great Buchanan; more 

particu- 
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particularly on the Hiftory, &c. By Thomas 
Ruddiman, A.M. 


Semper ego auditor tantum? Nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties ?————_—»s== JUVE NAL, 


Non modo accufator, fed ne quidem objurga- 
tor ferendus eft is, qui, quod in altero vitium re- 
prehendit, in eo ipfe deprehenditur. Cre. 


Malefacere qui vult, nufquam non caufam invenit. 


SYR. 
Vis confili expers, mole ruat fuå. 


Hor. 
Edinburgh: printed by Tho. and Wal. Ruddi- 


mans; and fold at their printing-houfe, in the 
Parliament Clofe, and by the bookfellers in 
town. MPCCLIV. VO. 


A large New Catalogue of the Bifhops of the 
feveral Sees, within the Kingdom of Scotland, 
down to the Year 1688.—Inftructed by proper 
and authentic Vouchers: Together with fome 
other Things necefflary to the better Knowledge 
of the Ecclefiaftical State of this Kingdom in 
former Times: As alfo, a brief Preface concern- 
ing the firft Planting of Chriftianity in Scotland, 
and the State of that Church in the earlier Ages. 
Edinburgh: printed by Thomas and Walter 
Ruddimans; and fold by the bookfellers in town. 
MDCCLV. 4to. pp. 296. 


Audi Alteram Partem; or a further Vindication 


of 
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of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman’s Edition of the great 
Buchanan’s Works. By Thomas Ruddiman, 
A.M. Edinburgh: printed by T. and W. Rud- 
dimans; and fold at their printing-houfe, in the 
Parliament Clofe, and by the bookfellers in town. 
MDCCLVI. 8vo. 


“tuft publifbed, by the fame Author, for 


J. STOCKDALE. 


I. An Eftimate of the Comparative Strength of Great 
Britain, during the PRESENT and FOUR FRECEDING 
REIGNS; and of the Lofles of her Trade from every War 
fince the Revolution. A New EDITION: T'o which is now 
prefixed, A Dedication to Dr. James Currie, the reputed Au» 


thor of « Jasper Witson’s LETTER.” 


Alfo, 


Il. The Life of De Foe. 
Ill. The Life of Sir John Davis. 


IV. A Collection of Treaties. 2 vols, SVO, 
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